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PREFACE. 

The text of the present edition of WalUnsteins Tod 
has been prepared according to the principles which were 
adopted in the case of WalUnsteins Lager and Die Piccolo- 
mini. The German type has been kept, because the editor 
is of opinion that as long as it is used by the large majority 
of the German nation, English students of German should 
be early accustomed to the German characters. Any change 
in this matter, desirable as it may be, must be initiated by 
the Germans themselves, and so long as it is not made by 
them it seems best that editors of German texts for the use 
of English students should adhere to the German practice. 
For a similar reason the modem German spelling has been 
adopted throughout. A few interesting specimens of various 
readings have been taken from W. Vollmer's excellent and 
handy critical edition. 

In the notes a few parallels from Schiller's History of 
the Thirty Years^ War have been given, and many references 
to the points of difference between the historical facts and 
those which form the groundwork of the drama. These 
notes have been given in the briefest possible form, as 
detailed notes on such points might obscure in the minds 
of young readers the picture of Schiller's Wallenstein. 
Everything should in the first instance be explained from 
the play itself, and the characters should be judged merely 
s. w. T. d 
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from the part they play in the drama. Those who wish to 
obtain more information as to the actual facts of the great 
war may consult Chapter IV. of the Introduction, the books 
of reference mentioned in Appendix IV. and also the Intro- 
duction to the present editor's edition of the third book of 
Schiller's History^ which in some respects forms a companion 
volume to this edition of Schiller's greatest drama. Very 
many cross-references have been given which will prove 
especially useful to students who after having once read 
through the drama are anxious to go through it carefully for 
a second time. All deviations from modem prose usage 
have been noted^ foreign terms and their German equivalents 
not lost sight of, peculiarities of Schiller's poetic language 
pointed out, but mere translations without explanation 
have not been given. 

In a play which has now for nearly a century been 
studied and commented upon by German and foreign 
critics, there are but few passages in which it is possible to 
propose an absolutely new explanation. It has been the 
editor's aim not to pass over any difficulty without a note, 
and to err rather in giving too much help than in giving too 
little to such as may have to read the play without the 
assistance of a teacher. Want of space and regard to the 
main purpose of the book have prevented the editor from 
discussing any controversial points at length. In such cases 
he has merely given the explanation which seemed to him 
to be the most plausible, and briefly stated his reason for 
adopting it. He is anxious to commend some of his own 
explanations of doubtful passages to the consideration of 
scholars. 

In the references in the Notes to passages from Wallen- 
stein and also from other German plays, not only the numbers 
of the lines have been quoted, but also the acts and scenes. 
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because in most editions the lines are not counted at all, in 
some the lines of each scene are counted separately. The 
quotations from Shakespeare are given from the text of the 
Globe edition. 

Coleridge's translation has been briefly discussed in the 
Introduction. It is easily accessible in Bohn's Standard 
Library. Many interesting pictiires illustrative of the men 
and events important for Schiller's drama may be found 
in G. Winter's History of the Thirty Years' War and in 
P. Knotel's Bilderatlas zur deutschen Geschichte^ Leipzig, 
1895. 

It did not seem necessary again to add a list giving the 
full titles of the works chiefly used for the linguistic part 
of the notes. Students may now consult the present editor's 
Handy bibliographical guide to the study of German (London, 
Hachette, 1895), or his edition of Schiller's Maria Stuart 
(Cambridge, 1893). 

Much help for the Notes has been derived from 
VoUmer's critical edition, and from the annotated editions 
of Kern, Berndt, Bellermann, Funke, Carruth, and others. 
Carruth's edition was not used for the edition of Wallen- 
steins Lager and Die Piccolomini (1894). The sixth edition 
(1895) of H. Diintzer's well-known commentary has been 
consulted for this second part. It has proved most service- 
able, but the critical remarks of the veteran commentator 
on the German classics would be much more acceptable if 
he would abstain from the fruitless enterprise of continually 
criticising the great poet and sa3ang what he ought to have 
written. By this excessive and unwarranted fault-finding the 
pleasure of studying Diintzer's commentaries is very largely 
spoilt In writing the Introduction the editor has availed 
himself, beside the before-mentioned works, of the books 
and articles by Werder, Fielitz, Kiihnemann, Hettner, 

b2 
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Bulthaupt, Freytag, Franz, Strauss, Irmer, Vetter, Imel- 
mann, Winter, Lamprecht and others, also of Hohlfeld's 
suggestive review of Part I. in Modem Language Notes. 

The two parts of the present edition with the intro- 
ductory chapters, commentaries and appendices should be 
considered to form but one general commentary to the play, 
which it is hoped will be found sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes of study in the highest forms of schools and in the 
universities. A bibliographical appendix has been added 
for the use of those who are anxious to make the great 
drama the subject of special study. 

It is the editor's pleasant duty to acknowledge grate- 
fully in this place the very kind and careful assistance 
once more rendered to him while the proofs were passing 
through the Press by his friend the Rev. J. W. Cartmell, 
M. A., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Christ's College. 



K. B. 



Englemerb, 
Cambridge, 

January i8, 1896, 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS AND THE EDITIONS- 

Before Schiller's great drama appeared in print it had been 
acted in various places, and the manuscripts from which the 
acting copies were made show in many cases a different text 
from the one contained in the first printed edition of the play. 
The first manuscript sent off by Schiller was the one forwarded 
at Christmas 1799 to the great actor and stage-manager IfHand 
at Berlin. The first edition, printed at Weimar under Schiller's 
own eyes, was published by Cotta in the summer of 1800. Schiller 
had carefully revised his drama before it was printed, and intro- 
duced many alterations which show how earnestly he strove 
for the perfection of his great work. All the many subsequent 
issues of the drama have no independent critical value, as they 
were not revised by the poet himself. 

In the manuscripts some of the variations from the printed 
editions are due to their preserving an older state of the text, 
some to the necessity of shortening the long drama for the 
purpose of representation on the stage, some again to the self- 
imposed 'censure' practised by Schiller out of consideration for 
certain theatres. In the manuscript sent to Stuttgart it was 
for instance necessary to modify considerably all the passages 
referring in an uncomplimentary sense to the House of Habsburg 
and the Court of Vienna, on account of the connexion of the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg with the Austrian government. Although Schiller 
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• 
himself carefully removed from his text all passages which might 

have given offence, yet the play was not allowed on the boards 

of the Stuttgart Court theatre. 

Of the various manuscripts sent out by Schiller in 1799 four 
have been preserved (of the text sent to London, which was 
translated by Coleridge, the portion containing the Camp has 
disappeared), others are lost, e.g. the Weimar acting copy and 
the manuscript sent to IfHand. Of the latter there exist, however, 
pretty complete copies and collations, so that the loss of it is not 
serious. 

More information about the nature and importance of the 
various manuscripts is easily accessible in W. Vollmer's excellent 
and handy edition (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1880), which gives the 
various readings in full and affords the most reliable material 
for the study of the gradual formation of the text 



II. 

THE ORIGINAL AND THE FINAL DIVISION 

OF THE DRAMA. 

The subject has been treated at greater length on pp. xlv. 
and following of the Introduction to Volume I. 

The drama of SGBaKenilein passed through three distinct stages 
of development. 

1. The tragedy at first formed one very bulky drama of 
five acts, preceded by a * Vorspiel.' With this form the present 
form of * Die Jungfrau von Orleans * may be compared. 

2. In accordance with Goethe's advice (to whom he showed 
the drama as it then stood in Sept. 1798) Schiller split the 
huge mass into several portions, which were not intended to be 
acted all on the same night. This is the second stage repre- 
sented by the acting manuscripts. The Prologue was enlarged 
to at least twice its original length, and became a sort of 
independent poetic introduction to the tragedy. It was originally 
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caUed IDie SBottm^einer, subsequently SBaQm^eintf 8ager. The real 
drama was split up into the portions called originally IDie 
$iccc(otiti]ti and SBaUenflein. In this division IDie $iccc(oiiiini 
originally comprised nearly the same number of scenes as at 
present, but in November 1798 Schiller altered the arrange- 
ment In its new form IDie $iccc(Dmini was made to include the 
first two acts of ^aKenjIein (now SBaUenjIein^ Xcb). 

3. For various reasons the third and final version, in which 
Schiller went back to his previous division, is a decided im- 
provement. Not only is the proportion of the two parts of the 
great Wallenstein tragedy now much more evenly balanced, 
but another great advantage is that the last part of the play 
now begins with Wallenstein's decisive step, and includes the 
immediate consequences of it, the action of Octavio and the 
resolution of the generals to leave their disloyal chief. If all 
this had remained in ^ie $icco(otitini a great deal of the interest 
in the third part would have been lost The disadvantages of 
the final division seem to lie in the somewhat unsatisfactory end 
of ^ie $tccctotitini, which also has no real centre of interest. But 
the want of a real conclusion of the action, more especially of 
the action of Max, in IDie $i(co(omtm must be explained by 
the fact that Schiller did not intend to write two independent 
plays, and that the first scenes of 9Ba((mjlein^ S^ob run parallel 
with the last scenes of fDie ^iccolomini, so that there is really no 
break whatsoever in the action. The great questions raised in 
^ie $tccc(Dmini are only settled in SS^anenfleind Xob. The play was 
certainly never intended by Schiller to be a trilogy in the classical 
sense of the word. (See pp. xxxiv — xxxv.) 

A short survey of the original and the present division of the 
drama and of the relation of the acting copies (stage 2) to the 
printed editions (stage 3) is given in the Table on page xiv. 
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III. 

TIME AND PLACE IN WALLENSTEIN, 

The action of the drama comprises four days, the events 
taking place at Pilsen, with the exception of the last two acts of 
Sallenfletnd £ob, where the scene is at Eger. In the five acts of 
IDte $iccclomitti and in the first act of SS^aHenjIeina 3^b, the scene 
never changes, but in each of the last four acts of the play as it 
now stands we find two scenes of action. As to the timeofaction 
there has been a great difference of opinion with regard to one 
point only, viz. as to the chronology of the events occurring and 
related in Act iv. of SBaf(enfleind Xob (11. 2619 sqq.). The question 
is briefly this : How is it possible, if the firing which Wallenstein 
heard on his march towards Eger on the afternoon of the fourth 
day is taken, as it usually is, to proceed from Max's attack on the 
advancing Swedes, that the Swedish captain can speak of him as 
having been buried on the morning of^that day (11. 3062 sqq.) ? 
The views of critics as to the proper explanation differ (see 
Appendix IV. p. 296). It has been proposed to translate biefen 
Slbenb by * last night,' which is impossible ; it has been suggested 
that Max really died on the evening of the fourth day, and that 
the report of the Swedish captain concerning his burial was a 
late interpolation of Schiller, who did not notice the discrepancy 
with his former statement It is, however, unnecessary to assume 
this. An easy way out of the difiiculty is afforded by the as- 
sumption of two battles of Neustadt, in the former of which 
(nightfall of day 3) Max and his regiment meet with a glorious 
death at the hands of the Swedes, while in the latter (afternoon 
of day 4) the Swedes are attacked once more and driven back 
by Octavio, who enters Eger the night after his victory. In this 
way his unexpected appearance at the end of the drama is very 
-satisfactorily explained. It is very probable that Schiller, who as 
a rule is most careful in his calculations of the time of action, 
left the matter intentionally somewhat vague in Act iv., so as 
not to prepare the hearer or reader for the sudden appearance 
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of Octavio in Act v. This satisfactory explanation was first 
proposed by G. Kettner, and deserves general acceptance. 
The Table given on p. xv will afford an easy survey of the 
probable distribution of Time and Place in Schiller's some- 
what complicated drama. Compare with this Table the argu- 
ments in the two parts of the present edition. 



IV. 

SCHILLER'S DRAMA IN ITS RELATION TO 

HISTORY ^ 

In considering Schiller's drama in its relation to History and 
in answering the questions, how much of the abundant historical 
material was used, what was altered and for what reasons, and 
what was freely invented by the poet for his special dramatic 
purpose, we shall here, for the sake of brevity, only discuss 
Schiller's principal deviations from history, while a short sketch 
of Wallenstein's Life at the end of this chapter will show how 
much of it was interwoven by the poet into his play. 

In comparing Schiller's drama with the historical facts of 
Wallenstein's life a distinction must be made between the history 
of Wallenstein as it was known to Schiller and our present 
historical information about that famous general. The opinions 
of scholars concerning Wallenstein's real plans still vary in 
many respects ; even though state-archives have been carefully 
searched and innumerable documents contained in them have 
been examined with great ability, the verdict of History as to 
the actual amount of his guilt has not yet been finally pronounced 
and perhaps never will be. It was therefore only natural that 

^ For more information on the subject consult the authorities men- 
tioned in Appendix IV., h, especially the works of Ranke, Winter, 
Lamprecht, Kluckhohn, and v. Liliencron. The article by G. Heide 
in Lyon's Zeitschrift fur den deutschen Unterricht viii. (1894), 497 
— 517 is useful for obtaining a rapid survey of the actual facts. 
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Schiller, who wrote his 'History of the Thirty Years* War' 
over a hundred years ago in a very short time and with very 
insufficient material, no part of which had been critically sifted 
by former historians, was unable to arrive at a full understanding 
of the many obscure points in Wallenstein's political career. In 
discussing the deviations of our drama from the historical facts 
as they appear in the light of modem research, we have 
therefore to bear in mind that those deviations may be explained 
by either of two suppositions : either Schiller was himself mis- 
informed about the facts — or he altered the real facts for poetical 
reasons and in the exercise of his poetical freedom. In his 
famous Hamburgische Dramaturgie (Stiick 1 1 ; 19 ; 24) Lessing 
has shown that a dramatic poet in dealing with historical events 
and personages is fully entitled to transform them in order to 
suit his special purpose. The notes of the present edition in 
which the principal deviations from History are mentioned and 
also the present Chapter, are not only intended for the infor- 
mation of those who wish to know what really happened, 
but are given in order to stimulate readers to reflect on the 
causes which led the great poet to give free play to his imagina- 
tion in so many cases. The Duke of Friedland of Schiller's 
tragedy is certainly in many respects a more sympathetic cha- 
racter than the historical Wallenstein. Even at the end of his 
History Schiller arrived at a more just conception of the 
character of Wallenstein than could be directly obtained from 
his sources. It has been well said by the epigrammatist Haug : 

(Srflunbe S2Ba((enfietn, er tituflte ftd^ bequemen, 

9Bo nid^t, fid^ oB Dem beffern S3vut>er fd^amen. 

In comparing the earlier sketch of the historian with the later 
portrait of the poet, we realise what Schiller meant by the 
words of the Prologue to his play (11. 102 — 105): 

SSon ber $arteien ©unjl unb ^afi ©ettoirtt, 
©d^wanft fein ©i^arafterbUb in ber ©efd^id^tej 
JDod^ euren Slugen fo(( i^n \t%i bie ^unji, 
$lud^ eurem ^ergen menfd^Ud^ nd^er \)X\\\^9X\. 
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At the end of the fourth book of his History Schiller has 
indeed represented Wallenstein as a man of broad views and a 
champion of a new order of things, and has endeavoured to 
arouse the reader's interest in the Duke. In the play he has 
gone further in this direction. It must be remembered that 
before writing his drama Schiller once more made a most 
careful study of the sources of the history of Wallenstein 
(see the Introduction to Vol. I., p. xlii.^ and gradually formed 
for himself a more just idea of the Duke's character and aims 
than he had when he wrote the History, In many points 
the views of the poet have been fully borne out by modem 
historical research. 

In Schiller's History Wallenstein appears in books 2, 3 
and 4. The second book contains his early campaigns and his 
first dismissal in 1630. The third book gives an account of 
his campaign against King Gustavus Adolphus after his re- 
appointment in 1632 and winds up with a brilliant description of 
the battle of Liitzen. The fourth book contains the last portion 
of Wallenstein's life and ends with his murder at Eger. 

In the Drama the last two months of his life (Jan. 5 to Febr. 
25, 1634) have been compressed into four days. It is of course 
chiefly illustrated by the fourth book of the History^ but 
numerous allusions to Wallenstein's earlier career, especially 
to the assembly of Regensburg, his siege of Stralsund, his re- 
appointment, his agreement with the Emperor at Znaim and 
Gollersdorf, and his dealings with the Swedes, refer to events 
contained in the second and third books. In some cases the 
accounts given in the Histor>' and in the Drama are very similar, 
in others the poet has introduced alterations which are mostly 
due to an intentional transformation or re-arranging of the facts 
for dramatic effect. The general development of the play does 
on the whole correspond to historic truth, but throughout the 
whole drama the free hand of the poet is clearly noticeable: the 
characters of the historical personages are very freely modelled, 
persons and events which were of great importance for Wal- 
lenstein's life are passed over in silence for the sake of 
dramatic concentration, and again fictitious personages and 
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"erzlcy^ and Kinsky. In each case the latter person though he 
CiSLllv pla-yed an important part in the life of Wallenstein does 
Lot a.ppear on the stage. 

Several important alterations concerning Wallenstein him- 
self -were made by Schiller. In the first place, as to the motive 
Ebr Ills action, Schiller represents him as striving to gain the 
cTKywxk of Bohemia (which indeed was offered to him more than 
once but which he has never acknowledged to be the aim of 
lus aml^ition), and as desirous of marrying his daughter to a 
ruling^ prince. He represents him as having been declared an 
o\it\a.v/ by the Emperor before the action of the play begins, 
but the Imperial decree containing the sentence which has been 
\X2^siiiitted to Octavio by Questenbeig is only to be used in the 
case of Wallenstein committing openly some treasonable act. 
Schiller gives special prominence to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Swedes, the foreign invaders of the Empire, and 
barely alludes to the Duke's far more important negotiations 
with the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the leaders of the 
German Protestants, and his constant connexion with the exiled 
Bohemian Protestant noblemen. This was no doubt done chiefly 
for the sake of dramatic concentration, and Schiller obviously 
puts the alliance with the enemies of the Empire into the fore- 
ground, because by it Wallenstein's treason appears all the more 
black and consequently produces a great dramatic effect. 
The stipulations with the Emperor in the Covenants of Znaim 
and GoUersdorf were also stated positively by Schiller, although 
it is not known what the actual conditions were. 

Another point introduced by Schiller is Wallenstein's belief 

in the stars. The influence of his astrological speculations on 

his actions has been fully worked out and in fact exaggerated. 

It gives quite a peculiar interest to the play. Wallenstein's 

tragical end is largely brought about by his excessive trust in 

th^ stars, and in the man whom the stars seem to have pointed 

out as his most faithful friend, Octavio Piccolomini. Thus 

Destiny has been accorded a very large place in the drama, and 

although the Duke brings ruin upon himself by his own act 

yet the poet to&tgt bie grofre ^dlfte feinet <Sd^u(b ben itngtucffetieen 
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events are added to serve Schiller's poetic purposes. Even ttie 
language used by the dramatis personae — with the exception 
perhaps of those who appear ip the IBager — is not really true to 
history but bears the stamp of the poet's own personality; 
some of them even show traces of the refined philosophy of* 
the eighteenth century. 

We now proceed to the enumeration of the principal devia- 
tionB of the drama from historical truth. 

The reduction of the time of action from seven weeks to 
four days — the four last days of Wallenstein's life — ^has been 
mentioned before. 

In many cases historical flEtcts have been simplified for the 
sake of dramatic concentration. In some cases several events 
have been treated as one, viz.: 

(i) the two declarations made by the generals at Pilsen (see 
pp. xxvi. sqq.) known by the names of *Erster' and *Zweiter 
Pilsener Schluss.' The scenes occurring in the fourth act of 5)ie 
$iccotcmini are more closely related to what happened on the 
former of these occasions (Jan. 12), but the date is that of the 
second declaration (Feb. 19). 

(2) the two imperial decrees against Wallenstein have been 
joined into one which is transmitted by Questenberg to Octavio. 

(3) two imperial messages were brought to the camp, one by 
Questenberg, the later one by Quiroga. In Schiller's play only 
one is brought, a few days before Wallenstein's death, by 
Questenberg. 

(4) there were really two covenants in which Wallenstein 
made terms with the Emperor '' before helping him against 
King Gustavus Adolphus, the former at Znaim, the latter at 
GoUersdorf. Schiller only speaks of the Covenant of Znaim. 

As to negotiations, only those with the Swedes have been 
treated in full, the Saxons being only just mentioned. The 
negotiations with the French and with the Bohemian exiled 
Protestants have been passed over in silence. 

In several instances two historical persons have been 
combined in one for the sake of concentration, viz. Questen- 
berg and Quiroga, Octavio and Gallas, Gordon and Lesley, 
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Terzky and Kinsky. In each case the latter person though he 
really played an important part in the life of Wallenstein does 
not appear on the stage. 

Several important alterations concerning Wallenstein him- 
self were made by Schiller. In the first place, as to the motive 
for his action, Schiller represents him as striving to gain the 
crown of Bohemia (which indeed was offered to him more than 
once but which he has never acknowledged to be the aim of 
his ambition), and as desirous of marrying his daughter to a 
ruling prince. He represents him as having been declared an 
outlaw by the Emperor before the action of the play begins, 
but the Imperial decree containing the sentence which has been 
transmitted to Octavio by Questenberg is only to be used in the 
case of Wallenstein committing openly some treasonable act. 
Schiller gives special prominence to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Swedes, the foreign invaders of the Empire, and 
barely alludes to the Duke's far more important negotiations 
with the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the leaders of the 
German Protestants, and his constant connexion with the exiled 
Bohemian Protestant noblemen. This was no doubt done chiefly 
for the sake of dramatic concentration, and Schiller obviously 
puts the alliance with the enemies of the Empire into the fore- 
ground, because by it Wallenstein's treason appears all the more 
black and consequently produces a great dramatic effect. 
The stipulations with the Emperor in the Covenants of Znaim 
and Gollersdorf were also stated positively by Schiller, although 
it is not known what the actual conditions were. 

Another point introduced by Schiller is Wallenstein's belief 
in the stars. The influence of his astrological speculations on 
his actions has been fully worked out and in fact exaggerated. 
It gives quite a peculiar interest to the play. Wallenstein's 
tragical end is largely brought about by his excessive trust in 
the stars, and in the man whom the stars seem to have pointed 
out as his most faithful friend, Octavio Piccolomini. Thus 
Destiny has been accorded a very large place in the drama, and 
although the Duke brings ruin upon himself by his own act 
yet the poet to&tgt bie grofre ^dlfte feinet <Sd^u(b ben itngl&cffetieen 

s. w. T. c 
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Questenberg, the later one by Quiroga. In Schiller's play only 
one is brought, a few days before Wallenstein's death, by 
Questenberg. 

(4) there were really two covenants in which Wallenstein 
made terms with the Emperor'' before helping him against 
King Gustavus Adolphus, the former at Znaim, the latter at 
GoUersdorf. Schiller only speaks of the Covenant of Znaim. 

As to negotiations, only those with the Swedes have been 
treated in full, the Saxons being only just mentioned. The 
negotiations with the French and with the Bohemian exiled 
Protestants have been passed over in silence. 
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Terzky and Kinsley. In each case the latter person though he 
really played an important part in the life of Wallenstein does 
not appear on the stage. 

Several important alterations concerning Wallenstein him- 
self were made by Schiller. In the first place, as to the motive 
for his action, Schiller represents him as striving to gain the 
crown of Bohemia (which indeed was offered to him more than 
once but which he has never acknowledged to be the aim of 
his ambition), and as desirous of marrying his daughter to a 
ruling prince. He represents him as having been declared an 
outlaw by the Emperor before the action of the play begins, 
but the Imperial decree containing the sentence which has been 
transmitted to Octavio by Questenberg is only to be used in the 
case of Wallenstein committing openly some treasonable act. 
Schiller gives special prominence to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Swedes, the foreign invaders of the Empire, and 
barely alludes to the Duke's far more important negotiations 
with the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the leaders of the 
German Protestants, and his constant connexion with the exiled 
Bohemian Protestant noblemen. This was no doubt done chiefly 
for the sake of dramatic concentration, and Schiller obviously 
puts the alliance with the enemies of the Empire into the fore- 
ground, because by it Wallenstein's treason appears all the more 
black and consequently produces a great dramatic effect. 
The stipulations with the Emperor in the Covenants of Znaim 
and GoUersdorf were also stated positively by Schiller, although 
it is not known what the actual conditions were. 

Another point introduced by Schiller is Wallenstein's belief 
in the stars. The influence of his astrological speculations on 
his actions has been fully worked out and in fact exaggerated. 
It gives quite a peculiar interest to the play. Wallenstein's 
tragical end is largely brought about by his excessive trust in 
the stars, and in the man whom the stars seem to have pointed 
out as his most faithful friend, Octavio Piccolomini. Thus 
Destiny has been accorded a very large place in the drama, and 
although the Duke brings ruin upon himself by his own act 
yet the poet »&tgt bie Qrofre J^dlfte feincr @d>utb ben wifltudfeligett 
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events are added to serve Schiller's poetic purposes. Even the 
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perhaps of those who appear ip the IBaget — is not really true to 
history but bears the stamp of the poet's own personality; 
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(2) the two imperial decrees against Wallenstein have been 
joined into one which is transmitted by Questenberg to Octavio. 

(3) two imperial messages were brought to the camp, one by 
Questenberg, the later one by Quiroga. In Schiller^s play only 
one is brought, a few days before Wallenstein's death, by 
Questenberg. 

(4) there were really two covenants in which Wallenstein 
made terms with the Emperor "" before helping him against 
King Gustavus Adolphus, the former at Znaim, the latter at 
GoUersdorf. Schiller only speaks of the Covenant of Znaim, 

As to negotiations, only those with the Swedes have been 
treated in full, the Saxons being only just mentioned. The 
negotiations with the French and with the Bohemian exiled 
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Terzky and Kinsky. In each case the latter person though he 
really played an important part in the life of Wallenstein does 
not appear on the stage. 

Several important alterations concerning Wallenstein him- 
self were made by Schiller. In the first place, as to the motive 
for his action, Schiller represents him as striving to gain the 
crown of Bohemia (which indeed was offered to him more than 
once but which he has never acknowledged to be the aim of 
his ambition), and as desirous of marrying his daughter to a 
ruling prince. He represents him as having been declared an 
outlaw by the Emperor before the action of the play begins, 
but the Imperial decree containing the sentence which has been 
transmitted to Octavio by Questenberg is only to be used in the 
case of Wallenstein committing openly some treasonable act. 
Schiller gives special prominence to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Swedes, the foreign invaders of the Empire, and 
barely alludes to the Duke's far more important negotiations 
with the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the leaders of the 
German Protestants, and his constant connexion with the exiled 
Bohemian Protestant noblemen. This was no doubt done chiefly 
for the sake of dramatic concentration, and Schiller obviously 
puts the alliance with the enemies of the Empire into the fore- 
ground, because by it Wallenstein's treason appears all the more 
black and consequendy produces a great dramatic effect. 
The stipulations with the Emperor in the Covenants of Znaim 
and Gollersdorf were also stated positively by Schiller, although 
it is not known what the actual conditions were. 

Another point introduced by Schiller is Wallenstein's belief 
in the stars. The influence of his astrological speculations on 
his actions has been fully worked out and in fact exaggerated. 
It gives quite a peculiar interest to the play. Wallenstein's 
tragical end is largely brought about by his excessive trust in 
the stars, and in the man whom the stars seem to have pointed 
out as his most faithful friend, Octavio Piccolomini. Thus 
Destiny has been accorded a very large place in the drama, and 
although the Duke brings ruin upon himself by his own act 
yet the poet to&ljt bie grofre J&dlfte feiner <S^utb ben unglurffeligen 
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Terzky and Kinsky. In each case the latter person though he 
really played an important part in the life of Wallenstein does 
not appear on the stage. 

Several important alterations concerning Wallenstein him- 
self were made by Schiller. In the first place, as to the motive 
for his action, Schiller represents him as striving to gain the 
crown of Bohemia (which indeed was offered to him more than 
once but which he has never acknowledged to be the aim of 
his ambition), and as desirous of marrying his daughter to a 
ruling prince. He represents him as having been declared an 
outlaw by the Emperor before the action of the play begins, 
but the Imperial decree containing the sentence which has been 
transmitted to Octavio by Questenberg is only to be used in the 
case of Wallenstein committing openly some treasonable act. 
Schiller gives special prominence to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Swedes, the foreign invaders of the Empire, and 
barely alludes to the Duke's far more important negotiations 
with the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the leaders of the 
German Protestants, and his constant connexion with the exiled 
Bohemian Protestant noblemen. This was no doubt done chiefly 
for the sake of dramatic concentration, and Schiller obviously 
puts the alliance with the enemies of the Empire into the fore- 
ground, because by it Wallenstein's treason appears all the more 
black and consequently produces a great dramatic effect. 
The stipulations with the Emperor in the Covenants of Znaim 
and Gollersdorf were also stated positively by Schiller, although 
it is not known what the actual conditions were. 

Another point introduced by Schiller is Wallenstein's belief 
in the stars. The influence of his astrological speculations on 
his actions has been fully worked out and in fact exaggerated. 
It gives quite a peculiar interest to the play. Wallenstein's 
tragical end is largely brought about by his excessive trust in 
the stars, and in the man whom the stars seem to have pointed 
out as his most faithful friend, Octavio Piccolomini. Thus 
Destiny has been accorded a very large place in the drama, and 
although the Duke brings ruin upon himself by his own act 
yet the poet lo&tgt bie grofre J&dlfte feiner @^ulb ben imglurffeligen 
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dle^mm )u. The very great importance of the astrological motive 
was only gradually realised by Schiller, who in the first stage of 
his composition before the full working out of Wallenstein's 
astrological belief wrote to Goethe (on Feb. 28, 1796): ^er ^elb 
t^ut noc^ gtt mel unb ba< ©(^icffal gu mentg. 

Throughout the whole of Schiller's play Wallenstein is re- 
presented as being in the full enjoyment of bodily health. As 
a matter of flEict he was completely broken down in health, in 
consequence of over-excitement of the nervous system and 
frequent and severe attacks of gout He was often obliged to 
keep in bed, and walked with difficulty. This is not a 
condition fit for a soldier and the hero of a great tragedy, so 
Schiller makes no mention of his ailments, but on the con- 
trary the physical vigour of the Duke is frequently mentioned. 
In his private life Wallenstein was a much more affectionate 
husband than readers of Schiller's drama would suspect. Indeed 
his tenderness towards his wife has been called by one of his 
biographers '* a lovely idyll in the midst of a life spent amidst 
reckless speculations and horrible fights.'' 

Again, in some cases motives of action are altered by 
the poet. This is best seen in the case of Buttler. Buttler's 
life and career were very different from what Schiller represents 
them to be. He was not of ignoble birth, he was not contemp- 
tuously treated by Wallenstein, and he did not bring about the 
Duke's death from any motive of revenge. He met Wallenstein 
by chance on his way to Eger, and was compelled to follow 
him to the fortress. The motives from which Gordon is re- 
presented as doing his utmost to save the life of the comrade 
of his youth are equally unhistorical. 

Beside these groups of deviations from history a number of 
smaller points were altered, of which it must suffice briefly to 
enumerate the following ; 

(i) The real Octavio at the time of Wallenstein's last days 
was only 35, and had no son. He was not by any means the 
virtuous person which he appears to be in the tragedy. 

(2) Questenberg was really up to the last one of the most 
devoted friends of the Duke. He sent reports from the camp 
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at Pilsen to Vienna of a most conciliatory character, and 
advised the Emperor to trust Wallenstein. 

(3) Gordon's character has been much raised by Schiller. 
His early history and companionship with Wallenstein at Burgau 
is an invention of the poet He was not really the good-natured 
old man he shows himself in the tragedy. 

(4) The energetic Countess Terzky was modelled partly after 
her sister-in-law, the resolute wife of Count Kinsky, partly after 
her mother-in-law, the old Countess Terzky, who took a very 
active part in the politics of Bohemia at the time of the 'Winter- 
King.' In the drama she atones for her guilt by taking poison. 
The real Countess did not poison herself and had no reason for 
doing so. 

(5) Kinsky, a most important person, a Bohemian nobleman 
and an active political negotiator, who accompanied Wallenstein 
to Eger and was murdered there, is quite left in the background, 
and is only a few times mentioned. The reason for this seems 
to be on the one hand the poef s desire for simplification (Terzky 
and lUo being sufficient to represent this side of Wallenstein's 
surroundings), and on the other hand the impossibility of bringing 
him in without going into details as to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Bohemian refugees and also with the Saxons. 

(6) Most of the generals who sign the declaration of loyalty 
to Wallenstein (^ficcot. iv.), e.g. Colalto, Marradas, Tiefenbach, 
were not really at Pilsen. 

(7) The 'Clausel' in the Declaration did not really exist, 
and the generals were not tricked in the manner described. 
The proviso was contained in the original draft of the document, 
but was probably struck out by Wallenstein himself^ as the 
Declaration with such a clause would not have served his 
purpose. The document was in fact read out in full imme- 
diately before the generals signed it Many other details in 
the scene so vividly sketched are historically incorrect The 
fact was that Octavio nearly betrayed his true feelings at the 
banquet 

(8) The capture of Sesina is fictitious. His report was 
made voluntarily after the death of Wallenstein. See p. 177. 

c 2 
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(9) Neumann was not killed at Pilsen but at Eger, together 
with Terzky, Illo and Kinsky. See 1. 2250 n. 

(10) The commander of the Swedes in the drama is the 
Rheingraf; in reality it was Bemhard von Weimar. The 
alteration seems to be due to consideration for the Weimar 
court. See 1. 332 n. and 1. 2633 n. 

(11) Pachhalbel was not the mayor of Eger at the time of 
the murder of Wallenstein. See p. 247. 

(12) Wallenstein's wife and daughter were not with him at 
Pilsen and Eger during the last days of his life. Countess 
Terzky really was with her husband. 

(13) The title of prince was not given to Octavio immediately 
after the murder, but much later. See 1. 3867 n. 

Many other small points of difference are mentioned in the 
notes. 

Last of all we meet in Schiller's drama with several f i c ti ti ou s 
characters, two of whom are of the greatest importance for the 
play, viz. Wallenstein's daughter and Octavio's son. It is true 
that Wallenstein had a daughter, Maria Elisabeth, and also a 
son, who died early. But the daughter was only a child when 
her father was murdered. She subsequently married a Count 
Kaunitz. Thus Thekla as represented in the drama is an 
invention of the poet. The figure of the gallant Max also seems 
to be a creation of Schiller's brain. Wallenstein and Octavio 
each had a nephew called Max, the former being a great 
favourite with his uncle, but most probably Schiller was alto- 
gether ignorant of the existence of these men, as the docu- 
ments concerning them were published much later than the 
drama. 

The two Swedish officers who appear in the play, viz. 
Colonel Wrangel and the Captain who informs Thekla of the 
death of Max, are fictitious, as are some other minor personages, 
e.g. Fraulein Neubrunn, the old Kellermeister, and others. All 
the persons appearing in the Sager, the soldiers, peasants, 
citizens, are of course typical and fictitious. On the Capuchin 
see Part I. pp. 204 — 5. 
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In order to give a clear idea of what really happened during 
the last months of Wallenstein's life it will be useful to append 
a brief account of the principal events between the fall of 
Regensburg and the murder of the Duke. It is based on 
the accounts given in the histories of Winter and Lamprecht 



The last months of Wallenstein's Life. 

(Based on the Histories of Winter and of Lamprecht.) 

It was in consequence of his failing to prQtect Regensburg, 
which was taken by the Swedes under Bemhard von Nmfetkber 
Weimar on November 14, 1633, that Wallenstein*s **♦' *^33- 
military authority first began to wane. In vain did he start 
at once to re-capture the city ; the season was too far advanced, 
and he had to go into winter quarters in Bohemia. December^ 
At Vienna the various parties hostile to him (Ferdi- '^33- 
nand's son, the Duke of Bavaria, the Spaniards) urged the 
Emperor to remove Wallenstein forthwith from his post. The 
opposition at the Court was still further increased by Wallen- 
stein's refusing to send eight cavalry regiments in support of 
the Cardinal Infante, who was on his way from Italy to the 
Netherlands. Wallenstein justly feared this splitting up of his 
own forces, and also objected to it for political reasons. At the 
end of the year the Bavarian ambassador at Vienna reported 
to his master that the Emperor had secretly resolved to dismiss 
Wallenstein from the supreme command and was negotiating 
with the principal generals under him in order to secure 
their good services. The only difficulty was how to dispose 
of the Duke. 

Wallenstein was not ignorant of the danger of his position. 
In January 1634 he tendered his resignation, which yannary, 
was refused. The Court party was afraid of the *^34. 
influence he might exercise even in retirement. Thus he was 
compelled to turn to the German Protestants and the Swedes. 
He first wished to make quite sure of the allegiance of his 
army, and to attach the generals to his cause by some definite 
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promise. On Jan. 12, at his head-quarters at Pilsen, a great 
banquet was given by How (Illo) at which 49 com- 
manders pledged themselves unreservedly to be 
faithful to their general. This is called *Der erste Pilsener 
Schluss,' but even in this first declaration of loyalty some 
generals had purposely written their names quite illegibly, in 
order that they might be able, if necessary, to repudiate their 
signatures. 

Meanwhile — for the third time within a year — ^Wallenstein 
had made overtures to the Protestants, and this time he was 
really in earnest. In the first half of January he communicated 
to the Elector of Saxony the outlines of a definite and well- 
considered scheme, which, if executed, might have led to 
the establishment of peace. But Saxony and Brandenburg 
hesitated to accede to it. The Saxon chief commissioner, 
the well-known general and statesman Amim, whom Wallen- 
stein had urged to proceed at once to Pilsen, thought fit to go 
to Berlin first, in order to inform himself of the views of their 
Brandenburg ally, and he did not start for Berlin before 
February 3. This delay at a time when rapidity of action was 
imperatively necessary was fatal to the scheme. 

In the meantime the Court party at Vienna had been busy 
undermining Wallenstein's influence. While the Emperor 
continued to write to his general in the old confidential style, 
in order to lull his suspicions, he deprived him by a secret 
decree of his command, released his officers from 
their oath of allegiance, appointed his son Ferdinand 
commander in chief, promoted Gallas, Aldringer, Piccolomini to 
independent conmiands and entrusted them with the execution 
of his orders. Aldringer, when he asked what was to be done, 
was told by the Spanish ambassador Onate, speaking in the 
name of the Emperor, that the generals should without delay 
seize the person of the Duke, alive or dead. 

Wallenstein had received some information as to what was 
going on at Vienna, and he fully realised the extreme danger 
of his position. He knew well that his very existence was at 
stake, and that only one event could change the situation in 
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his favour, namely the speedy arrival of the Saxons. But Amim 
did not come. Under these circumstances Wallenstein was 
anxious to avoid a premature rupture with the Emperor. 
On February 19 he held another meeting with the leading officers 
of his army, which was attended by a far smaller 
number of generals (Piccolomini, Isolano, Butler, 
Suys and others were absent), at which a second declaration, 
couched in much more cautious terms than the first, was signed 
by all the generals with Wallenstein at their head* In this 
declaration they protested against the views of those who 
considered the declaration of Jan. 12 as being directed against 
the Emperor or the Roman Church; they maintained that it 
was merely intended as a safeguard against machinations hostile 
to the army. It was expressly stated in this *Zweiter Pilsener 
Schluss ' that, if anything injurious to the Emperor or to the 
Church was undertaken by Wallenstein, every officer was at 
liberty to forsake him. A messenger was immediately despatched 
to Vienna to submit this re-assuring document to the Emperor. 

It was, however, too late. On February 18 a second imperial 
proclamation had appeared accusing Wallenstein of ^^^^ ^^ 
'perfidious treachery, barbarous tyranny, and con- 
spiracy against the Emperor.* He was again deprived of his 
command, and his possessions and those of his confidential 
friends How and Tr^a were declared forfeited to the State. 
It was clear that his ruin had been resolved upon at Vienna. 
The proclamation of this decree was joyfiiUy received at Prag. 

On Febr. 19 he sent the Duke Franz Albert of Lauenburg 
to the Duke Bemhard of Weimar, who was still at ,_ . _ 
Regensburg, requesting him to send a large body 
of Swedfsh cavalry to meet him at Eger. Accordingly he started 
for Eger on February 21. The rupture between him and the 
Emperor was now complete. On his march large ^^^ ^^ . 
bodies of troops left him, and only a very few regi- 
ments remained faithful to him. On the way he met Butler 
with his regiment, whom he ordered to follow him to Eger. 
According to some authorities he once more sent in his resigna- 
tion, but his messengers were arrested on their way to Vienna ; 
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according to others he was now firmly resolved to be his own 
master, as the Emperor no longer recognised him as his general. 
On February 24 he entered the fortress of Eger, where 
he believed himself quite safe, as the place was com- 
manded by two Scotch Protestants, Gordon and 
Lesley, the former of whom had only three days ago been pro- 
moted by him to the rank of Colonel. On February 25 How 
and Trzka endeavoured to prevail on the two Scotchmen to 
make common cause with Wallenstein ; but they loyally declared 
that they could not violate their duty towards the Emperor. 
Being informed of the approach of the Swedish corps under 
Bemhard von Weimar they approached Butler, and agreed 
with him that it was impossible to allow Wallenstein to remain 
alive. The three officers proceeded to arrange everything for 
the speedy execution of what they deemed inevitable, Gordon 
even consented that the Duke's friends should be murdered 
at a banquet to which he invited them. After How, Trzka and 
two more adherents of Wallenstein had been killed, the question 
was once more discussed, whether it was possible to save 
Wallenstein's life and merely take him prisoner. But the 
Swedes were too near, the endeavour seemed too risky. So 
the Irish captain, Devereux, received the order to murder him. 
With a few Irish soldiers he went up the spiral staircase leading 
from the street to Wallenstein's private apartments and killed 
the Duke, who, after having taken a bath, was just preparing to 
retire for the night. 



In the conflict between Wallenstein and the Emperor 
the former is certainly not the only person who is to blame. 
There was a large and ever-increasing party at the Court of 
Vienna who did all they could to make the general's position 
untenable. The princes of the Catholic 'League,' especially 
Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, were sworn enemies of a man 
whose policy was on all the main questions of the time widely 
different from their own, and who treated them with not much 
more respect than his soldiers treated their subjects. The 
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Spanish party at tie Court could not forgive Wallcnstein either 
his religious indifference or his well-justified repugnance to 
seeing the Spaniards settled in Germany along the Rhine. The 
son of the Emperor, afterwards Ferdinand III., wished to assume 
the supreme conmiand himself, and was indignant that Wallen- 
stein would not even allow him to stay in his camp. The 
Emperor himself felt that the position which he had been forced 
by adverse circumstances to concede to Wallenstein was alto- 
gether abnormal, and of such a character as could not be 
maintained for any length of time. He was afraid of the growing 
influence of the ambitious and all-powerful general, and, although 
not without some reluctance, made up his mind to get rid of him. 
He did not dare to attempt to arrest him in his camp, but 
he gradually undermined his influence, and won over some 
of his chief officers. Even after having secretly issued the decree 
of deposition he still took care to write to his generalissimo as if 
nothing had happened, in order to make Wallenstein feel perfectly 
secure. The Duke, however, was pretty well informed by his 
political agents of what was going on at Vienna, and was driven 
in mere self-defence to make advances to the enemies of the 
Emperor. He repeatedly carried on negotiations with the Saxons 
and with the Swedes, but he never committed himself to making 
any definite agreement with them. He several times endeavoured 
to make his peace with the Emperor, and even sent in his resig- 
nation — ^but in vain. Thus he was at last forced to throw 
himself into the arms of the Swedes, with whom he made an 
agreement only a few days before his death. 

Wallenstein was at least as great an administrator and 
statesman as he was an eminent general. He did very much 
for the improvement of the districts over which he ruled. He 
encouraged agriculture and trade, built schools and churches, 
planned the establishment of a university with the very best 
scholars obtainable as professors, and filled his towns with many 
new and some splendid buildings. When he held the office of 
admiral of the Baltic he cherished the bold plan of joining the 
Baltic with the North Sea by a large ship-canal, which has been 
carried out in our own day. He was also one of the most patriotic 
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and far-seeing politicians of his time. His great aim seems to 
have been to re-establish in the empire a strong central power 
by increasing the power of the Emperor at the expense of the 
princes, to bring about a satisfactory peace on the basis of mutual 
religious toleration and equal political rights for Protestants and 
Catholics, and to restore the condition of affairs which existed in 
1618 before the outbreak of the great war. He was not disposed 
to allow Sweden or any other foreign power, e.g. Spain or France, 
to gain a footing in Germany or to interfere in German affairs. 
He was anxious first to effect a reconciliation between the 
Emperor and his two principal German Protestant adversaries, 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and subsequently 
to compel Sweden and France to accept a war indemnity and 
to remove their troops from German soil. He was even re- 
solved, in case the Emperor should not be willing to make 
the necessary concessions to Saxony and Brandenburg, to satisfy 
the claims of the Protestants himself, to conclude on his own 
responsibility a treaty with them, and, if need be, to compel his 
imperial master by force of arms to accept such conditions of 
peace as he chose to dictate. If he had succeeded in this he 
would have achieved a glorious and a highly patriotic work; 
and would have saved his unfortunate country fourteen years 
of cruel warfare, which brought Germany to the brink of ruin^ 
He might have succeeded in his task, if, instead of being the 
generalissimo of the Emperor, he had been an independent 
Prince of the Empire ; but unfortunately as the Emperor, led 
by his Bavarian and Spanish advisers, was not disposed to 
make the necessary concessions to the Protestants, Wallenstein 
was obliged to resort to measures which were watched by 
the Court party with ever-increasing suspicion, and which in 
fact went far beyond what was justifiable in his position. Of a 
great part of his negotiations with Saxony and Brandenburg the 
Emperor was fully aware, and gave him permission to carry 

* See the description given by Gustav Freytag in his book Aus deni 
Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges which forms Vol. III. of his fine series 
of historical essays called Bilder aus der deutschen VergangenheiL 
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them on ; but in his anxiety for the welfare of the whole Empire 
Wallenstein did not hesitate to grant some Protestant demands 
which the Catholics at Vienna were not prepared to concede. 

What Wallenstein wished to gain for himself is not quite 
clear, but probably it was not, as was supposed, the crown of 
Bohemia. That he wished to become a Prince of the Empire, 
and thus at last to obtain a secured position instead of the 
precarious one of an imperial generalissimo, is pretty certain, 
and under the circumstances quite pardonable. Possibly he hoped 
for the Palatinate, which he did not wish to see left in the hands 
of his enemy Maximilian of Bavaria. But whatever the personal 
aims of the ambitious general may have been, his political 
programme was one of which he need not be ashamed. The 
means by which he sought to carry it into effect were often far 
from praiseworthy, but they were not more unscrupulous than 
those used by all the politicians of his time. His letters and 
despatches are full of vague promises and even contradictions, 
and it is clear that in framing them he tried to avoid commit- 
ting himself. Sowing distrust he reaped distrust When at 
the end of his career the success of his schemes and even 
his life depended on the immediate action of the Protestants, 
the advance of the Saxons and Swedes was delayed by their 
doubts as to his sincerity, and he fell a victim to his murderers 
before the Protestants could arrive to save him. There were 
great rejoicings at Vienna when the news of his death reached 
the Court, the murderers were handsomely rewarded, and a 
pamphlet was at once issued by the Imperial party in justification 
of the murder. The son of the Emperor assumed the command 
of Wallenstein's well-trained army^ and the Emperor himself 
adopted the policy which his general had initiated of concluding 
a special treaty of peace with the two German Protestant 
Electors and thus splitting up the Protestant party. Regensburg, 
which Wallenstein had failed to protect, and which he had 
been unable to recapture, was taken in the summer of 1634 by 
his own army under the command of the Emperor's son, who, 
assisted by the advice of Gallas, soon afterwards defeated the 
Swedes in the great battle of Nordlingen. 
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But in spite of the success of the Imperial army and the 
Imperial policy the great figure of the Duke of Friedland 
continued to engross the thoughts of men, and his tragic end 
was set forth in many songs and plays in Germany and in 
foreign countries. We have plays treating of his rise and fall 
written within the first decade of his death.' 



Wallensteln's Name. 

The form of the name Wallenstein has obtained its popu- 
larity through Schiller's drama. The original name, however, 
was Waldstein, or, more fully, Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von 
Waldstein. He always signed his name Waldstein, but other 
forms of his name occur even during his lifetime in oflficial 
documents, among which the most frequent are Wallstein and 
Wallenstein. 
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A SHORT SUBVET OF WALLENSTEIN'S LIFE 

(vdth special reference to the occurrences represented or mentioned in Schiller's 
drama. Only thejirst lines of passages quoted. Cp. the notesX 



DATES 

1683 

(Sept. 14) 
1599 



1604 
1609 
z6z7 

1618 

16x9-37 
1623 

1624 
1625 

X626 

1627 
1628 

1629 
1630 

1631 

(Sept.) 
1632 April 



May 

July-Sept. 



1633 



Nov. 16 

Oct. zo 

Nov. X4 

Dec 

1634 Jan. za 

Jan. 34 

Febr. z8 
Febr. zg 

Febr. 25 



Albrecht Wexuel Eusebius von Waldstein bom at 

Hermanic in Bohemia 
(Conversion to the Roman Catholic Church, at 

OlmQtz. Pupil of the Jesuits 
Studies at Altorf after his conversion 
7 Page at Bureau 

Wallenstein's nrst marriage with a rich widow 
0>unt ; in the service of Ferdinand of Styria (sub- 
sequently Ferdinand II) against Venice 
Thirty Years' War begins with the war against 

Bohemia^ in which Wallenstein serves 
Emperor Ferdinand II (der Gr&tzer) 
Wallenstein's second marriage with Isabella 

Catharina von Harrach 
Wallenstein becomes Duke of Friedland 
Raises his first great army against the Low Saxon 

(Confederation and the Danes 
Defeats the Duke of Mansfeld at Dessau and 

pursues him to Hungary 
Duke of Sagan 
Sie^^e of Stralsund. Becomes (jeneral-Oberst and 

Feldhauptmann 
Duke of Mecklenburg 
Electoral Assembly of Regensburg. Wallenstein 

dismbsed, retires to Gitschin 
Gustavus Adolphus lands in (Germany 
Battle of Leipzig (Breitenfeld), Tilly routed 
Covenant ^ of Znaim-GOIlersdorf. W. appointed 

Generalissimo. Raises the second great army 

Drives the Saxons out of Bohemia 

Fortified (Camp at the Burgstall (Altenberg) before 

Niimberg 
Defeated at LQtzen, retreats to Bohemia, reorganises 

his army 
(Campaign in Silesia, negotiations with Amim 

(Saxons) and Oxenstiema (Swedes) 
Capture of a Swedish corps at Steinau, oflScers 

released 
Regensburg taken by Bemhard von Weimar, 

Austria menaced 
Intrigues at Vienna. Emperor is resolved to dis- 
miss Wallenstein, negotiations with some of his 

generals 
First declaration of Pilsen (Erster Pilsener Schluss) 

First imperial proclamation. Secret instruction to 
Aldrin^er 

Second imperial proclamation 

Second declaration of the Generals (Zweiter Pil- 
sener Schluss) 

Wallenstein negotiates with the Swedes 

Wallenstein murdered at Eger 
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V. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION OF SCHILLER'S DRAMA. 

llnter bie blajfen 5;u9cnfc9cfpcnfln: jenet Jaije trat aSBaUenflein* nidt^tigcc 

®eift, grof unk futd^tbar. Det JDeutfc^e wrna^m »iefcer, »a« fetne ^ccrlit^c 

^prad^e vetmoge, n)e((^en mdc^tigen itlang, tvelc|^e (Deftnnungen, xotXd^t (Sieftalten 

etn e(j(^ter S)tc^t(t \Q\t\tx ^etaufgerufen l^abe. 9(U etn ^enfmat ifl btefe« ttef* 

fmnigc; te^t aSJetf fur aUe Seiten ^ingefiettt, auf »el<^e« ©eutfd^Ianb flolj fcin 

tarf 

Submig Sied. 

In this chapter a few points will be briefly discussed, which 
are of great importance for the proper understanding of Schiller's 
drama, and with regard to some of which opinions are still widely 
different. The hints contained in this chapter, which must ne- 
cessarily be but very short, are intended to help readers in work- 
ing out for themselves more fully some of the interesting problems 
in which SBaUmfiein is so rich. 

With regard to its structure it must be emphasised that 
SBaHenflein is but one great drama which consists of ten acts and 
a prelude, and the climax of which lies in SBanenjIein^ iCob i, 7. 
Schiller never intended to write a 'trilogy,' but, as the drama 
grew under his hands and was intended to be acted on the stage 
without abridgment, the poet was compelled to follow Goethe's 
advice and divide it into two portions to which 2Banenjlein« Imager 
was prefixed as an introduction. The play is certainly not a 
* trilogy' in the strict classical sense of the word, although that 
term was used by Goethe and has ever since been frequently 
applied to it in spite of the convincing arguments brought 
forward against it by Werder and others. *The Sager serves 
merely as a prelude to the drama proper, the plot of which is 
unfolded in ^i( $iccclomini, and wrought out to its final 
catastrophe in ^aHmfiein^ Xob. The impression which the piece 
produces on the stage is that of one great drama, developed 
in a series of scenes of growing tragic interest, and deriving its 
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unity fix)m the grand central conception of Wallenstein, whose 
personality dominates the whole, and continues to be felt even 
while he is absent from the stage.' Thus the dramatic unity 
is kept throughout, everything turns on Wallenstein's plans 
against the Emperor, and not one of the three parts into 
which the play was ultimately divided for purely external 
reasons can be said to be really independent of the other parts. 

Others have called Schiller's SBaKmfleitt a great double 
drama. In support of his view the well-known author and critic 
Gustav Freytag has taken pains to show that a * Max-drama* 
has been skilfully interwoven into the *Wallenstein-drama' and 
that each of the two plays has its own climax and its own 
catastrophe. According to Frey tag's theory the * Max-tragedy' 
is of course not identical with 2)ic $iccolomitti or the *Wallen- 
stein-tragedy' with SBa((mfieini 34)b, but the former is put into 
the latter, beginning later ($iccot, i, 4) and ending earlier (^aH. 
54Jt) iv). Yet it seems better to insist on the dramatic unity 
of the whole tragedy. The scenes in which Max Piccolomini is 
die principal person have no real independence of their own but 
form a necessary part of the great Wallenstein-drama. The 
love of Max and Thekla is more than a mere episode, it is a 
poetical necessity for the Wallenstein action. 

The exposition, that is the gradual unfolding of all the 
various circumstances which are essential for the full under- 
standing of the drama, is unusually long. No less than six 
acts, not including the prelude, have to be gone through before 
the decisive step is taken by the hero and the climax of the 
drama reached. Schiller himself never again attempted to give 
so much room to the exposition of a dr^ma; his very next play, 
S^aria Stuart, is in fact the most concise of all his tragedies. 
But in spite of the abundance of detail in SBaKenflein all the 
scenes refer directiy and exclusively to the hero and his fate, 
and they are all interesting, beautiful and varying in character 
so as not to become monotonous. By the side of many scenes 
of the greatest dramatic power there occur also epic and lyric 
elements in the drama, some being purely narrative and de- 
scriptive portions (SB. %* 11, 3 ; iv, 10), and some beautiful out- 
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pourings of feeling in certain scenes and also in songs. Even 
the scenes which contain prolonged military and political dis- 
cussions are not at all dry. Schiller is an unsurpassed master 
in writing such scenes. Readers may refer to $icc li, 7 ; SB. S. 
i> 5; I9 7; (m> 15)) ^^d compare with them 9Raria ©tuart i, 7; 
Xett II, 2 ; ^vsxt\yxo&, Act i. Then there are again several 
grand scenes or groups of scenes in which Schiller shows his 
extraordinary skill in dealing with large numbers. Such scenes 
are those of the Camp, the assembly of the Generals ($icc li, 7), 
the Banquet (?Picc. iv), the Mutiny (SB. 3:. ill). 

But it is not only in the working out of a number of 
magnificent scenes that Schiller has shown himself a great 
master of the dramatic art We must no less admire his great 
plastic power in the sketching of subordinate and unimportant 
characters, who have all a personality of their own, e.g. the 
old General Tiefenbach, the Swedish Captain, the Cellarer, and 
others. Great skill is also shown in the easy and natural 
introduction of a vast amount of historical focts and allusions ; 
everything is so well organised and connected, that the great 
mass of historical information given in the play is nowhere felt 
to be tedious or superfluous. Much use is made throughout 
of written documents, of which ten are referred to in the various 
scenes and largely influence the action. 

Although Schiller's 93^a(Unfl(in is a great tragedy, yet in it 
there occur scenes and characters which prove that Schiller 
could if he chose write in a truly comic vein and was capable 
of creating comic and even burlesque characters. The figure 
of the Capuchin in SBaHenfieina Sager (Sc. 8), old Tiefenbach in 
^ie $iccolomini (iv, 6), the Captains Deveroux and Macdonald 
in SBaKeit^dnd ilob (v, 2), give us a high idea of Schiller's powers 
in comedy. 

The paramount importance of loyalty and the severe 
punishment of treason are emphatically set forth in this drama. 
Schiller wished to have a picture of Nemesis, the goddess of 
Retribution, put on the title-page of it, and in many passages 
the duty of loyalty is discussed by various persons, even by the 
Duke himself in that fine passage, SB. X. I, 6^ IL 424 sqq. But 
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the subject of treason and retribution is not the only general 
idea pervading the drama. Another important point is the 
antagonism of a man of genius to established authority, of the 
man who has risen to eminence by his own merits, and is 
capable of being a first-rate ruler, to the Emperor who in this 
play is merely the heir to the throne of his ancestors and owes 
his authority in no small degree to his all-powerful general. 
This contrast is dearly pointed out in more than one passage 
of the play, e.g. SB. %, l, 4, 11. 192 sqq. ; i, 5, 11. 244 — 6 ; iv, 2, 
11. 2482 sqq., and it also lies in the words of the Prologue @ein 
Sager nut trflaret fein S^erbre^en. 

Thus we have before us a truly tragic theme, the conflict 
of genius with established authority, the struggle between origi- 
nality and force of character on the one hand, and the passive 
resistance of custom and routine on the other. We realise 
Wallenstein*s difficulty, die impossibility of his acting other- 
wise. We cannot of course approve of the means by which he 
endeavours to obtain the object of his ambition, but we do not 
sympathise with the Emperor and the Court party. We know 
that in the war Ferdinand's position has been made and main- 
tained by Wallenstein alone, and we share the great general's 
contempt for the envious and intriguing courtiers of the Hof- 
burg. Wallenstein's real guilt must be sought less in his 
ambitious aim as such, viz. the wish to become a prince of the 
Empire, than in his unscrupulous way of proceeding, his double- 
dealing, and his allowing every license to his reckless and 
merciless soldiers so long as they faithfully carry out his 
commands. Many fine specimens of so-called * tragic irony* 
have been pointed out in the notes; they are especially 
numerous in the last portion of the drama. 

The astrological motive has been skilfully introduced 
into the play by Schiller. The influence of the stars on Wallen- 
stein's actions corresponds to some extent to the part played by 
Fate and oracles in the classical Greek tragedies, or to the 
witches in Shakespeare's Macbeth. In the play, however, 
Wallenstein's belief in the stars really arises out of his exag- 
gerated self-consciousness. The stars are his comfort and 
s. w. T. d 
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support, continually reminding him of his great aims, and his 
belief in their influence is part of his character, the combination 
of astrological with political calculations suits his general dis- 
position well, and he is always prone to be encouraged by his 
astrological speculations ; in reality, however, he is exclusively 
guided by his boundless ambition, to which he sacrifices his 
dearest friend and his only child. Nowhere does Schiller 
appear anxious to represent the stars as being actually capable 
of exercising some influence on the destinies of men ; this is only 
represented as the personal conviction of Wallenstein. In the 
course of the drama such of his calculations as are based on 
his belief in astrology all prove to be false. The play proceeds 
throughout on the basis of reality, and no supernatural power is 
anywhere at work. 

The word @d^i(f fal occurs very frequently in the drama, but 
as in the case of the stars, Fate is not conceived by the poet 
to be some inevitable supernatural agency in the sense of the 
Greek classical writers. Illo's famous saying Sn bciner SBntjl finb 
beitttf @d^i(ffal« %\%xxi% (5?iccoL ii, 6, 1. 962) is especially true of 
Wallenstein. In the drama the stars and Fate are placed 
in close relation, the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies 
foretell Fate, but in fact Fate, no less than the stars, merely 
represents the individuality and the irresistible bent of the 
character of the hero who, however long he may ponder and 
hesitate, cannot but go one way, who is unable to live if he 
cannot rule, and to whom it is impossible to retire into private 
life after having occupied so brilliant and commanding a position. 
Of course Wallenstein is to some extent influenced by outward 
circumstances and unforeseen occurrences ; his situation at the 
beginning of the play is unnatural and intolerable, he is driven 
to put an end to it by a momentous decision, but the nature of 
this decision is clearly the necessary outcome of his character 
and the result of his own free choice. Even the circumstances 
under which he is compelled to act are largely brought about 
by his former resolutions and actions. Thus the play is not at 
all a Fate-tragedy in the sense of the ancients whom Schiller 
afterwards sought to imitate in his ^raut ))cn SlKcffina, but is a 
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tragedy in the modern sense of the word, namely one that is 
principally based on the character of the hero. The tragic fate 
of the Duke is brought about by the decisions which in certain 
given circumstances necessarily arise out of his character. Fate 
and heart are closely connected in Wallenstein's own mind when 
he says: dled^t ^et6 bcl^dlt bad ®(i^i(ffal, benn bod ^erg I in mid 
ifl fein gebietrifi^er SJoKgiel^w (92. %, i, 7, H. 655—6). The idea of 
the existence of some power ruling over men's destinies which 
may be questioned and will give an answer is also characteristic 
of Wallenstein. He is anxious to know who is his most trusty 
friend and he asks Fate to give him a sign. When Octavio 
presents himself, he believes that his appeal has been answered, 
and this belief proves his ruin. What he regards as Fate is but 
his own delusion. This shows clearly that Schiller did not 
wish to represent Fate as a real power outside of the hero's 
own character. 

Wallenstein refuses to consider Chance as an important 
factor in Life. * There is no Chance' he says. What seems 
to be Chance to superficial observers is the necessary outcome 
of secret agencies in the heart of man. See SB. X. II, 3, 1. 943. 
He calls indeed the capture of Sesina *an evil Chance,' but that 
event does not bring anything new and unforeseen but merely 
hastens the discovery of his secret plans. Thus 1. 943 is not 
contradictory to 11. 98, 136. In these latter cases * Chance' is 
merely an equivalent of * occurrence.' 

SS^aKenflein is the only great historical play of Schiller's man- 
hood the scene of action of which is laid in Germany. He 
sought for suitable subjects for his plays in all the principal 
countries of Europe. Of his early plays 2)ie Otduber and 
«^abaU unb Siebe are German plays of a revolutionary character 
foreshadowing the great revolution of 1789. Italy furnished 
the subjects for giedfo (Genoa) and 3Me 93raut »on SWeffina. Spain 
(and the Netherlands) furnished 2)ott Sarlod ; France : 2)ie Sung^ 
frau »on Dricand; England: SWaria @tuatt; Switzerland: ffiill^clm 
%i\{ ; and Russia : 2)eittetriu6 (a great tragedy which was unfortu- 
nately never finished). 9Ba((enftein is the ^nost important of all 
of them, deep and beautiful, containing a series of admirably 

d2 
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sketched characters, and giving proof in every scene of the 
beneficial influence of the poet's prolonged historical and 
philosophical studies, of his studies of Sophocles, Shakespeare 
and Goethe, and of his unique friendship with the latter. 

In the wonderful organisation of the play we are led from 
the common soldiers through the generals on to the general-in- 
chief. All the various kinds of soldiers are represented and well 
contrasted. What a variety of common soldiers are represented 
in the Saget! The cunning and the stupid, the steadygoing 
and the reckless, the soldier of Fortune and he who is the soul 
of Honour. The generals in their sphere correspond to their 
troops, Isolani to the Croat, Tiefenbach to his Arquebusier, the 
sergeant to Terzky, the Dragoon to Buttler, the Cuirassier to 
Max. Schiller did not intend to give historically true pictures 
of the generals who appear in his drama, but they may be 
easily grouped. Some of them remain faithful to Wallenstein 
unto the last, viz. Terzky and lUo ; some are from the beginning 
loyal to the Emperor, viz. Octavio, and Gallas and Aldringer, 
who do not appear on the stage. A third group is formed by 
those generals who for various reasons leave the Duke in the 
course of the play, viz. Isolani from fear, Buttler from resent- 
ment, Max from the feeling of duty and honour. All the 
various generals, except Max, are egotistic characters who are 
governed merely by their personal interests. Max is the only 
one who stands out in a strong contrast to them, being guided 
exclusively by the dictates of duty and honour. In him the 
poet was deeply interested, all the other characters were drawn 
with the cold impartiality of the artist. 

With regard to the principal characters only some 
difficult points and vexed questions can be very briefly dis- 
cussed here. 

In Wallenstein Schiller has sketched with all the artistic 
insight gained from his friendship with Goethe and his study of 
literature, history and philosophy a great ^realist* such as he had 
described that character in Part IV of his philosophical essay 
ilBer ttait>e uttb fentimcntatifd^c JDid^tung (1794 — 5)^. The difficulty 

^ See Schiller*s letter to Humboldt of March 21, 1796. The most 
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for Schiller consisted in the failure of Wallenstein*s undertaking, 
because according to his theory the * realistic character' should 
be successful. Schiller writes to Humboldt: aDattenjIeind Unter- 
m^mung n>ar motalifd^ f(^U(^t unb fie ))etunglu(f t t^l^^fif^, but he thinks 
that this very difficulty adds to the interest of the problem. 
Wallenstein is one of the most many-sided figures of all 
dramatic literature. Shakespeare's heroes are more one-sided, 
but for this reason stronger in elementary power. Many 
pleasant and many repulsive features are united in his cha- 
racter and make him specially suited to be a dramatic hero. 
The good parts of his character are set forth by Max (and 
Gordon), the bad parts by Octavio (and Buttler). A special 
characteristic of Wallenstein is his long hesitation before taking 
the decisive step. He is neither a Richard HI nor a Macbeth. 
Still it would be wrong to speak of his hesitation as weakness. 
Though the poet wished him to be a retarbiermber ^l^arafter he is 
nevertheless a true tragic hero. He hesitates not merely because 
he realises the many difficulties in his way (SB. X. i, 4) and 
shrinks from becoming a traitor (SB. %. i, 6), but because he finds 
pleasure in keeping everyone in suspense. He is fond of giving 
his imagination full play while reserving for himself the final 
decision as to what to do. After the decisive step he shows 
no longer any hesitation but firmness and readiness. The basis 
of his conception of the world is the firm belief in the law of 
necessity. He holds that the thoughts and actions of a man 
grow out of his character as the fruit from the tree, and he has 



important letters of Schiller on the composition of ©attenftein were 
written in March, October, and November 1796. The following letters 
on Wallenstein deserve to be studied specially: (i) to Korner: Sept. 4, 
1794; Nov. 28, 1796; Jan. 8, 1798; Sept. 30, 1798; (2) to Humboldt: 
March 21, 1796; (3) to Goethe : Nov. 28, 1796; Oct. 2, 1797 ; Dec. 8, 
1797; Dec. 12, 1797; Jan. 5, 1798; Nov. 9, 1798; (4) to Iffland: 
Oct. 15, 1798; Dec. 24, 1798; (5) to Bottiger: March i, 1799; (6) to 
Siivem: July 26, 1800. The letters addressed to Schiller by Hum- 
boldt (Oct. 1795), Korner (April 9, 1799), ^^ Goethe (many letters) 
are well worth reading. 
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therefore studied well the character of everyone in his sur- 
roundings and knows what to expect of them. But he is not 
capable of true friendship, not even in the case of Max. He 
is accustomed to look upon men as tools for his boundless 
ambition, and thus he shrinks from no demand on those 
nearest to him and ruins the happiness of his whole family 
and of Max. He is half dreamy and half sceptic, now trusting 
implicitly, now full of double dealing. He lies to Wrangel, the 
Cuirassiers, the Swedish Captain, and to Buttler. A true 
* realist' in the sense in which Schiller uses the term, he is 
prompted merely by selfish motives, and not hampered by any 
moral considerations. Thus the despicable trick he plays on 
Buttler who is also bet S^ortuna .^inb, although it naturally lowers 
our conception of the Duke, is yet quite in keeping with his 
character as conceived by the poet. Schiller said that the 
Wallenstein of his play was not to be really great. It does 
not matter whether the historical Wallenstein would or would 
not have stooped to such conduct, as the dramatic effect which 
it produces amply justifies the poet. By a striking instance 
of tragic irony his ruin is brought about by the desertion of 
that very army on whose services he so firmly relied, and the 
various causes which conduce to that desertion can all be ulti- 
mately traced back to his own treason. Wallenstein's treason 
is the outcome of his own character ; he has the ardent wish to 
win for himself a position in which he will be no longer depen- 
dent on the Emperor's caprice. Such as he is, he cannot retire 
into private life and give up all His ambitious aims. Though his 
guilt must be admitted, it is to some extent atoned for by his 
miserable death. 

The character of Octavio Piccolomini has often been 
misunderstood by critics of the play. Schiller himself has 
briefly discussed the outlines of his character in his letter to 
Bottiger of March i, 1799. I* is certainly wrong to see nothing 
but a villain and an intriguer in him. In him too we find a 
character in whom attractive and repulsive features are freely 
mixed. He is a * realist ' like Wallenstein, less great but more 
clever, not hampered by astrological scruples or by any other 
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doubts. He is the descendant of an old aristocratic family while 
Wallenstein is a self-made man. With Octavio the end justifies 
the means, and his end is to protect the Emperor from the treason 
of his general, and to win for his own family the title of Prince 
as a reward for his services. He is at once a faithful servant 
of the Emperor and a treacherous friend to Wallenstein, a tender 
father who yet ruins the happiness of his son, a cunning and 
unscrupulous diplomatist and a brave soldier. He is in every 
respect a man capable of holding his own even against Wallen- 
stein. His character is not one that can inspire admiration, 
but it should not be regarded with contempt. Max certainly 
does not do his father justice, and the advice which he gives 
him is such as cannot be reasonably carried out. The course 
adopted by Octavio is the only possible one under the cir- 
cumstances, if he wishes to save the Emperor; his only real 
guilt is in assenting or seeming to assent to Buttler's dark 
plans. 

It has been remarked that the Countess Terzky ought to 
have been represented not as Wallenstein's sister-in-law, which 
in fact she was, but as his sister. This objection seems, however, 
not to be well justified. In fact more interest is given to the 
development of the drama by the feet that among all the many 
persons in Wallenstein's surroundings this clever and ambitious 
woman, who is not related to him by any ties of blood, should 
be the one who understands him best and sees her ideal of 
a man realised in him. She is inspired by Wallenstein, and not 
afraid of him like her weak sister the Duchess. Her influence 
on Wallenstein is greater than that of anybody else. Some 
critics have gone so far as to express the opinion that but 
for her advice (9B. %, I, 7) Wallenstein would have shrunk from 
joining the Swedes, and that thus it is she who really decides 
Wallenstein's action. This is certainly not to be assimied. 
There cannot be any doubt that Wallenstein would ultimately 
have taken the step without the pressure brought to bear upon 
him by the passionate speeches of the Countess. He cannot 
act otherwise without becoming untrue to his character. No 
doubt she helps to hasten his decision, but if he were to be 
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regarded as only a tool in her hand his character would lose 
too much in greatness. 

The Countess Terzky has often been compared to Lady 
Macbeth. There is no doubt that, in sketching Wallenstein's 
relation to the Countess, Schiller was to some extent inspired by 
Macbeth's relation to his wife. Both women are strong-minded, 
energetic and utterly unscrupulous, both urge on a hesitating 
but ambitious man to make himself by an unlawful act king, 
both give utterance to and defend with passionate eloquence the 
secret thoughts which he shrinks from openly confessing to 
himself. And yet the Countess is not in every respect to be 
compared with Lady Macbeth. The Countess wishes to make 
her House great and especially Wailenstein, the only human 
being for whom she seems to have a strong affection. Lady 
Macbeth thinks chiefly of herself, and is anxious to become 
Queen at whatever cost. The Countess is very clever in politi- 
cal intrigues, but less repulsive than Lady Macbeth — ^it is after 
all one thing to urge a relative to become a rebel, and a very 
different thing ;to urge a husband to murder his king in his sleep. 
Moreover the Countess only urges Wailenstein to carry out what 
he would certainly have done without her influence, while Lady 
Macbeth makes her husband take a step which he would perhaps 
never have taken without her encouraging and inciting speeches. 
Hence her guilt is much greater and she is subsequently much 
more terribly crushed by the consequences of her husband's deed. 
The Countess becomes, towards the end, more womanly and 
tender, when the gloom begins to spread over her House and 
over the Duke whom she idolises, yet she remains strong in the 
thought that she 'carries with her what will comfort her.' The 
collapse of Lady Macbeth is much more complete, all her 
powers being utterly crushed by the terrible burden of her 
guilt-laden conscience. 

The figure of Max Piccolomini is an invention of the 
poet but is of the very greatest importance for the drama. In 
2Baf(. JCob I, 7 he comes to dissuade Wailenstein from his 
traitorous designs but is prevented by the Countess from seeing 
the Duke. Would he, if admitted, have been able to shake the 
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Duke's resolution ? Fielitz was of opinion that he would have 
done so, but his view cannot be accepted. It would mean that 
Wallenstein would no longer be true to his own self and that 
he would have been unworthy to be the hero for a great drama. 
His good genius, Max, is no more able to influence his decision 
than his evil genius, the Countess. Throughout the play Wal- 
lenstein is really guided by his own will. It has been suggested 
that a character like that of Max was hardly possible at the time 
of the Thirty Years' War and in the Camp of Wallenstein. This 
is no doubt true, but owing to the art of the poet in sketching 
his noble character we entirely forget it Objections have been 
raised to the manner of his death. It has been asked : Is it 
necessary, and does it not lower the character of the gallant 
youth ? First of all it might be objected to this that Schiller did 
not intend to represent Max as being altogether free from blame ; 
the * idealist' too is not necessarily blameless. We see this 
clearly in Max's relation to his father, in which his behaviour 
is not invariably what it should be. But the death of Max 
is an absolute necessity in the play. He has lost his belief in his 
father and in his friend, he is obliged to renounce his love, 
everything that made life dear to him is gone — ^and so he 
welcomes a glorious death at the hand of the enemy, in a fight 
by which he may possibly still prevent Wallenstein's junction 
with the Swedes. It is not his aim to sacrifice his whole 
regiment in the attack, but it is a touching circumstance that 
his devoted soldiers do not want to be separated from their 
leader even by death. The love of Max for Thekla is of the 
very greatest importance for the play, and it is so closely con- 
nected with the main action that it cannot be looked upon as a 
mere independent episode. By means of this love the Countess 
hopes to attach Max for ever to Wallenstein and tie Octavio's 
hands. The sacrifice of his love shows the nobility of Max's 
soul. Both Octavio and the Countess are largely influenced in 
their actions by their knowledge of Max's love. Max and Thekla 
are the only persons in the play in whom Schiller felt a personal 
interest and whose relation seemed to him (cf. his letter to 
Goethe, Nov. 9, 1798) ber poetifd^ toid^tigjle %vX, The characters 
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of the lovers are not only beautifully sketched but they are 
necessary as contrasts to set off the other purely egotistical 
characters of the play. They represent the ideal as opposed to 
everyday life. In them the beautiful and the morally-good is 
opposed to the merely useful and material. While Wallenstein, 
Octavio, the Countess, Illo, and all the others pursue selfish 
aims, Max and Thekla follow the dictates of their own generous 
hearts. Thus Max and Thekla afford us the true standard for 
the moral estimation of the various characters of the drama; 
their unbiassed judgment condemns the disloyalty of Wallenstein 
and the intrigues of Octavio, and they do not shrink from 
sacrificing even their own love and happiness to what they 
recognise to be their duty. And thus, according to Schiller's 
philosophical conceptions, the * beautiful souls' become truly 
* sublime' in the hour of trial, they show the highest moral 
qualities in the bitterest grief. This development of their 
characters is brought about by the actions of the lower characters 
by whom they are surrounded. The love of Max and Thekla, 
this idyll in the midst of political intrigues, is the only bright 
ray in the gloomy drama. 

The play abounds in skilfully contrasted characters. We 
need only point to Wallenstein and Octavio, Wallenstein and 
Max, Octavio and Max, Octavio and the Countess, Terzky 
and Illo, Buttler and Isolani, Buttler and Gordon, Max and 
the other generals, the Swedish officers and Wallenstein's 
generals, the Swedish Captain and Wallenstein's murderers, 
the Duchess and the Countess, Wallenstein's servants and the 
servants of Max and Thekla. 

In writing his drama Schiller was influenced by several 
poets and thinkers, especially by Goethe, Kant and Shakespeare. 
He was also much helped by the study of Sophocles, and he 
may owe a few minor points to an essay by Herder. 

The influence of Goethe is of a twofold character. First of 
all Schiller learned from him to write in a more objective style 
and with greater artistic self-restraint than he had done before. 
His frequent intercourse with Goethe, the careful analytical 
study of his friend's writings such as Hermann mib ^orotl^ea and 
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SS^i^elm SReiflerd IBc^tjlal^tc, helped Schiller to acquire a more 
natural style, and in no work of his is the influence of Goethe 
more clearly noticeable than in SBanenfleini IBaget. In this pre- 
lude, the soldiers represented, although they are by no means 
devoid of characteristic individual features, are yet intended 
as types of all the different classes of soldiers and give a 
faithful picture of Wallenstein's whole army. As regards special 
points, Schiller owed to Goethe the suggestion of the division 
of the drama into two parts and the final adoption of the 
astrological motive. He was also inspired in more than one 
respect by Goethe's (Sgmont, with which he was thoroughly 
familiar, having written a review of it and also adapted it for the 
stage. (See the Index to the Notes, p. 300.) 

The influence of Kant is visible in the general opposition of 
* realistic' and * idealistic' characters, and more especially in the 
creation of the figures of Max and Thekla. They are purely 
idealistic characters and intended to complete the picture of the 
world unfolded in the drama. The majority of characters in 
ISS^aHenflein are * realists'; but the representation of human life 
would be imperfect without the contrast of the two * beautiful 
souls.' In his philosophical writings Schiller had adopted and 
worked out Kant's teaching that under the force of adverse 
circumstances and bitter grief a fd^one @eel(, compelled to act 
heroically in obedience to moral law, would develope and be 
raised into an erl^bener (S^^arafter^. This process is seen in 
the development of the characters of Max and Thekla. The 
whole question of the influence of Kant's philosophy on the 
moulding of ^Banmflein has been ably discussed by £. Kiihne- 
mann. 

Among the tragedies of Shakespeare which strongly in- 
fluenced Schiller's drama, Macbeth stands in the foreground. 
It was no mere chance that soon after the completion of 
SBafCenjlein, Schiller made his adaptation of Macbeth for the 
Weimar stage. The characters of Wallenstein and of Macbeth 

^ Cp. also Schiller's poem S)ie %^xtt te6 iSebeitS (1795) which was 
originally called @c^on unb Qvl^abeit, and the beginning of Schiller's fine 
essay on S)a« drl^abene. 
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have several points in common, the Countess Terzky was to some 
extent modelled after Lady Macbeth, the stars and their influence 
on the Duke may be compared to the witches in Macbeth^ 
and in several passages of SBancnjlein there occur verbal 
reminiscences of the same play (see Index to Notes, p. 303). 
Of other plays of Shakespeare, Julius Caesar seems to have 
proved helpful to Schiller on account of the wonderful repre- 
sentation of the Roman people, and Richard III strongly in- 
fluenced his general views as to the composition of a great 
historical play. The two last mentioned plays were studied by 
Schiller in 1797. A careful comparison between Macbeth and 
9Battenjiein has been made by A. Koster ; in his essay not only 
the similarities but also the important differences between the 
two plays are well pointed out 

A few passages which offer striking parallels to Herder's 
essay SSont eigenen (Sd^idffal published by Schiller in ^ie J&oren of 
1795 (reprinted in B. Suphan's large critical edition. Vol. 18) 
and which may have been suggested to the poet by reminis- 
cences from that essay, have been noticed by J. Imelmann. 

Schiller had given much time to the study of the best of the 
classical Greek plays and read the tragedies of Sophocles with 
ever new admiration. He learned much from the Greek master 
for the style of his drama, especially he imitated from him the 
somewhat elaborate speeches in which the dramatis personcte 
account for their actions. He was deeply interested in the part 
played by Destiny in the Greek drama, and in his S3raut t>on SKeffina 
he even endeavoured to write a drama in the style and in the spirit 
of the ancients. In SBatteniieiu, in which the word (Sd^irffal is of 
very frequent occurrence, he has, however, not introduced Destiny 
in the sense of the ancients. The Berlin professor, W. Siivem, 
wrote in 1800 (even before the publication of the printed edition 
of Wallenstein) a book on the drama in which he compared 
afiattmflein with the classical fate-tragedies. Schiller, however, 
to whom Siivem had sent his book, wrote back to say that 
it ought not to be so compared, as, although he was a great 
admirer of the plays of Sophocles, he yet was of opinion that 
in modem times the character of a tragedy could not be the 
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same as in the old classical times. In SDaUenfletn the guilt which 
causes the ruin of the hero arises from his own character, and 
is not chiefly brought about by outward circumstances as in the 
classical plays of the Greeks. 



VI. 

COLERIDGE'S TRANSLATION AND CONSTANTS 

ADAPTATION \ 

Among the many translations of Schiller's *Wallenstein* into 
foreign languages the one by S. T. Coleridge is the first not 
only in time but also in poetic beauty. In it the young poet of 
twenty-eight, who had just returned to England from a prolonged 
visit to Germany, realised, in a poetic sense, the principal fruits 
of his foreign tour. The translation of ^ie $tccclomini and 
9BaUenfiein6 3^ob — he did not venture to render the short and free 
riming couplets of SBciUenf}ein6 Sager, as he believed that their 
form as well as their broad humour would render them un- 
acceptable — was written within the short space of six weeks, 
which is certainly a wonderful performance, both as to quantity 
and quality. He began his translation in March 1800, and 
^ie $iccc(omini appeared at the beginning of April, lIDaUenfirind 
Xob in June, the very month in which the German original was 
published by Cotta. 

An accomplished Englishman, Joseph Charles Mellish, a 
friend of Goethe and Schiller, and subsequently the translator of 
9)taria ®tuatt, had first conceived the idea of a translation of 
Wallenstein for Drury Lane Theatre, and wrote to Sheridan 
about it, but Sheridan never replied. Schiller sent an attested 
manuscript copy of his play for translation to the London 

^ The following account of Coleridge's Wallenstein is chiefly based 
on A. Brandl's excellent Life of Coleridge (Lady Eastlake's translation, 
pp. 257 sqq.). Some passages have been quoted literally from it. The 
literature of the question is given in Appendix IV. p. 291. 
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bookseller Bell, whom he did not know. Bell, instead of having 
the play translated, sold the manuscript without informing 
Schiller to Messrs Longman, who entrusted young Coleridge 
with the translation of it. Schiller was consequently very 
much astonished when the translation by an unknown writer 
and issued by an unknown publisher reached him. The un- 
pleasant business transactions between Cotta and Bell, who 
for two years neglected to pay Schiller, we can here pass over 
in silence. 

Coleridge's translation well deserves the high esteem in 
which it is held. Although it was at first received with indiffer- 
ence, and remained for twenty years almost unnoticed by the 
general public, it is now considered by many English critics to 
be superior to Schiller's original. The first who placed the 
translation before the original seems to have been Sir Walter 
Scott, who in 1818 remarked that Coleridge if he undertook 
to translate Goethe's * Faust' would be able to do for this drama 
what he had done for Schiller's *Wallenstein,' viz. make the 
work more beautiful. 

Coleridge was on the whole a most faithful translator, and 
in estimating the accuracy of his renderings we must not forget 
that he translated from a manuscript which in many respects 
resembled the acting copies (see p. xiii.), and thus showed an 
earlier stage of the text than the one given in the printed 
editions. The version which Schiller had sent to Bell agrees 
with none of the many other copies. Its readings may be 
for the most part easily seen in Goedeke's and Vollmer's 
editions. Schiller obviously bestowed niuch care on the text 
which he intended to be translated and possibly represented 
on the English stage. Coleridge translated it with such fidelity 
that, if lost, it could almost be reconstructed from his version. 
And not only did he give the sense of the words, but also their 
beauty and force. He preserved indeed the lofty splendour of 
the style. He allowed his blank verse no greater liberties than 
are found in the original, only that the rimes at the conclusion 
of the scenes were abandoned, and that a trochee often replaces 
an iambus. Where he was unable to preserve the entire poetic 
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form of the original — ^as in Thekla's song — ^he states it openly 
in a note. But his work, as far as it goes, does justice not only 
to Schiller's mind but to his imagination. A number of verbal 
mistakes which Coleridge made are not of much importance, 
but they might with advantage be pointed out in the frequent 
reprints of his translation in the edition in Bohn's Standard 
Library. The spirit of the original is preserved throughout. On 
the other hand, Coleridge did not bind himself slavishly to the 
original text at the cost of his own national and personal 
feeling. He wished not only to render Wallenstein conscien- 
tiously into English words, but also to adapt the drama itself 
to its English form. Passionate outbursts are sometimes 
moderated ; characteristic exclamations, impressive repetitions 
and explanatory paraphrases are often inserted; abstract ex- 
pressions turned into concrete, or, when possible, proverbial 
expressions ; ponderous sentences broken up into lively dia- 
logue ; and other changes introduced which go far to making 
the drama more acceptable to English taste without destroying 
the character of the whole. In ^ie $iccolcmini iii, 4 he has even 
inserted five characteristic lines of his own between the lines 
1635 ^^d 1^3^ ^^ ^is original. Several other translations of 
Wallenstein have appeared since the one by Coleridge, but 
although some of them are very creditable (e.g. the one by 
Hunter), and in many cases represent Schiller's final version 
more accurately, not one of them has been able as yet to 
displace the earlier work in the favour of the public. Some 
scenes were well rendered by Carlyle, and several poets have 
given good renderings of the ^a^er, the best of which seems to 
be the one lately written by Sir Theodore Martin. 



While Coleridge had taken pains to translate Schiller's 
drama as faithfully as possible, an attempt was made a few 
years later (in 1809) by a French admirer of Schiller's tragedy to 
introduce it to his countrymen in a form which he believed to be 
the only acceptable one to the French taste, but in which the 
effect of the German drama was completely spoiled. 
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Benjamin Constantde Rebecque, a politician, orator and 
writer, an intimate friend of Mme de Stael, in whose famous 
book De rAllemagne Schiller's play is praised as the most 
national tragedy of Germany, and who in her book discusses 
Constant's adaptation, had lived part of his early life in Germany 
and was sufficiently initiated into the spirit of German poetry 
to be able to appreciate its beauties. He fully discerned the 
excellence of Schiller's great play, and in a valuable disserta- 
tion prefixed to his adaptation he explained its merits with much 
true understanding to his compatriots. Still he declared that 
it was not possible to exhibit Schiller's play, such as it was, to 
readers accustomed to the strictly defined and concise character 
of the classical plays of Comeille, Racine and Voltaire. 

He consequently set to work and ruthlessly cut Schiller's 
tragedy down until he had reduced it to the size of an ordinary 
French tragedie^ at the same time rendering the blank verse 
of the original by the conventional French Alexandrines. He 
combined several persons into one, did away with a good many 
subordinate characters, omitted many of the most delicate and 
poetic situations, altered the majority of the motives used by 
the poet, and while rendering Schiller's work almost unrecognis- 
able to the Germans, did not succeed in gaining for his trans- 
formed and mutilated version the approval of the French public. 
Schiller did not live to see this Wallsteitiy iragidie en cinq actes^ 
but Goethe, after its appearance, sent a few verses to Schiller's 
widow in which he expressed his regret for an experiment which 
was bound to be a failure. And yet it is interesting to note that 
by making it Constant acknowledged the necessity of importing 
into France from abroad new subjects in order to infuse new 
life into the narrow tragic style at home. Max Koch has fitly 
pointed out that in so doing he was preceded by no less a 
writer than Voltaire, who was prompted by a similar desire 
and met with the same want of s'uccess. His Mort de Cesar 
stands in the same relation to Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
as Constant's Wallstein stands to Schiller's SBattenjiein^ In the 
same way in which Constant prefixed to his adaptation his 
very fine reflexions sur le Mdire allemand^ so Voltaire before 
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him added to his first attempt to introduce some of the English 
freedom of treatment into the classical French tragedy a discaurs 
sur la tragidie (anglaise). But the work of Constant, well- 
meant as no doubt it was, is now completely and deservedly 
forgotten by all but students of literary history, while the 
translation of Coleridge will probably continue to be read and 
enjoyed in this country by many generations to come. An 
experiment similar to that of Constant was much later undertaken 
by Alfred v. Wolzogen. His adaptation of Schiller's play which 
was intended to be represented in one night is a gross mutilation 
of Schiller's drama and has proved a complete failure. 



VII. 

OTHER POEMS AND DRAMAS RELATING 

TO WALLENSTEIN. 

The general interest felt in the striking personality of Wallen- 
stein is illustrated by the fact that even before his death he 
appeared as an important if not the principal figure in several 
historic plays in Germany and in Spain, and that almost im- 
mediately after his murder his tragic end inspired several 
foreign poets to choose it for a subject of dramatic treatment ^ 

^ Wallenstein is of course frequently mentioned and his peculiarities 
are often ridiculed in the contemporary popular songs. Some of 
these are printed in F. W. v. Ditfurth's collection called Die kistorisch- 
politischen Volkslieder des dreissigjahrigen JCrieges (Heidelberg, 1882) 
in various places. In No. 100 (Wallenstein before Numberg) the Duke 
says 3(1^ SDattenflein Hn SlKen ein @tein, cp. Saget 1. 620; and he is 
addressed mockingly : S)u fanfl ben ®o(!er nit frd^en ^oren, | Itnb totQfl bet 
SRurnBetger @tabt Mtfldren? | (Stlf, taf bid^ geigcn ^eim! See SagctU. 611 
and 630 — I. In another interesting song (No. 108) a lively dialogue is 
given between Wallenstein and Death who comes to snatch him away. 
Wallenstein does not wish to go yet. He asks Death: SBa8 foil ef l^eut, 
U)o mir fo met | @tel^t auf bent juBereitet @))iet, | SRal^e an 3^tonc9 ©tufen?... 
^or Sob, id^ ga( im Selben nie | @o gute SBort, nKe ij^o ^te: | 8af mtd^ ein 

s. w. T. e 
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The subject never lost its peculiar attraction, and several new 
dramas on Wallenstein were written shortly (1781 — 1792) before 
Schiller's great work, and two more plays followed Schiller's 
in the first half of our century, besides the numerous translations 
of it into many foreign tongues. 

SBeil ii^d^ fci^affcn! But Death sternly answers: S)u gaB^ im SeBtn ttin 
£lttattier; | @u(l^fl ^u von mtt ctn att^orS l^iet, | ®o n>irfl ^id^ icten e(<n. 
Wallenstein, however, does not lose courage: 9fittoa^r, betn 9Bott mi(3^ 
nit (tfd^ttdt, I fk% ictgt mxx ia \tx ®tctn 9If))e€t | <(in gulbnc itonigSftone; | 
^at angejetgt mtt fletig ®liiii — | SReinfl bu, cS gel^e nun sutii(f, | ®e]b mir 
ein falfd^en So^ne? Death answers calmly: Sau auf bet @tetn SLfpccten* 
fd^ein, | ^a n>itfl gat atg ibettogen fel^n, | SBie von 9U)titenn>ettct: | fk% tommt 
tin dteifTein ulbct Tlad^t, | S^ixi aOt a^lnmran ivelf gemad^t, | SlBfaUen il^tc 
SlAttet. At last the Duke resigns himself to the unavoidable, saying: 
9ttctlanb ^at man mid^ ja genannt, | Gin itticgS^elt allet SBctt ibefannt, | ^ab 
n>«tig 9tt(b gegclben. | S)u, Sob, ctfuUfl ben 9{amen mein: | SKCein, allein in 
beinem 9iei^n | 3ft Stieb unb en>ig8 ScBcn. With the last passage cp. Saget 
11. 622 — 3. In another song (No. 109) a 'Farewell to Wallenstein* 
(Qrin S^atctticbUin vot SBaOenflein) we find: (ft fHegbem itaifet viet )U 
l^od^ (see Saget 1. 79), he is called 91n @iegen gtop, oxi. SBotten fa^I...O 
SBaOenjIein, bu 9ltten ein @tein, he is accused that he @ud^t lej^tltd^ gat 
att ®iege£to^n | Sflt fein ^aupt eine itonigS JTton, | 3m Steid^e }u ettoetlben. 
And again we find in this song on Wallenstein's end the lines : (ft mod^t 
ben ^a^n nit l^oten ft&f n, | itein (eUenb <^nnbUin um ftd^ fe^n, | Unb lad^t bo(^ 
bet itattonen. | 3(»t l^at et Stuf unb (angen Stieb, | ittA^t i^m fein ^al^n unb ^u^n 
etn Sieb, | Unb tann fein Olsten fd^onen. There are also several songs on 
his siege of Stralsund. The famous saying usually ascribed to Wallen- 
stein is in one of them put into the mouth of his general Amim (No. 44, 
and also in Soltau's Deutsche Historischt Volkslieder, Zweites Hundert, 
ed. R. Hildebrand. Leipzig, 1856, p. 366). It has: Sltn^eim f^tid^t: 
lDa8 ti^i id^ gettng: | 9Bann ^ttalfunb mit itetten am ^immel ^ing, | @o toxil 
\6f% bo(^ ^etnnbet Bting'n, ] Sfteinen @tul^l batein fe^^en, | Unb mid^ an i^nen 
etgej^cn. See Saget 11. 604 — 5. Several interesting Latin poems by the 
Jesuit JaoobUB Balde (1604 — 68) referring to Wallenstein are men- 
tioned and pardy printed in Imelmann*s essay on Herder and Schiller's 
SBaQenflein, pp. 1 1 sqq. The most important among them is the poem 
on the death of Wallenstein (pp. 15 — 16) which is written in the form 
of a Sapphic ode. 
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The oldest dramas in which the figure of the great general 
appears are three plays, the first written in Latin and the other 
two in German, by the head-master of the Stettin grammar 
school called Johann LUtkeschwager or as he used to call himself 
Johannes Micraelins. The first play Pomeris (1631) deals with 
the liberation of Pomerania from Wallensteip by Gustavus 
Adolphus. Wallenstein does not appear much in this play ; 
he is called Lastlevius Tyrannus (Lastlev is an anagram for 
Wallste); King Gustavus appears as Agathander (s^good man). 
In the second play Parthenia (1632), which was written in 
German, the capture of the hitherto unconquered Magdeburg 
by Tilly is represented. Tilly, who is called Contilius ( = Count 
Tilly), plays in it a more prommeht part than Lastlevius. 

Wallenstein comes more to the foreground in the third school- 
drama of Micraelius called Agathander pro Sebasta vincens 
(1633). Its subject is the victory of King Gustavus Adolphus 
(Agathander) over Tilly (ContiU) and Wallenstein (Lastleven), 
his delivery of the Protestant town of Augsburg (Sebasta) from 
the Jesuits (Jolola), and the king's glorious death at Liitzen. 
The play is written in German verse (principally Alexandrines) 
and treats of Wallenstein's re-appointment and campaign against 
the Swedes down to the battle of Liitzen. 

None of these three plays has a great dramatic value^ but it 
is interesting to see that such plays were attempted at all. Some 
characteristic features of the Duke, e.g. his jealousy of Tilly and 
his hatred of the Jesuits, are well hit off. 

Another early play on Wallenstein, a tragedy called Wallen- 
stein composed by Johann Rist, a clergyman and writer of 
many hymns and dramas, seems to be lost. An old edition of 
it with the date of 1647 is mentioned in some books, but it is 
doubtful if the play was ever printed. There is also a 'tableau' 
(leBenbea SBilb) of the murder of Wallenstein in the third scene 
of the *ZwischenspieP in Risfs drama Das friedewiinschende 
Deutschland {^Tin\.tA in 1647). 

But not only was Wallenstein before his death represented 
in dramas written in Germany, he also appeared on the popular 
stage of Spain while he still hdd the post of generalissima A 
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popular play on him was acted at Madrid early in 1634, in which 
his deeds in the first and second periods of his command were 
celebrated. It was witnessed by the German travelling poli- 
tician Welsch but immediately afterwards, on the receipt of the 
news of Wallenstein's murder, stopped by order of the Spanish 
government. The author of this play is not known and the loss 
probably not great. 

The first real tragedy on Wallenstein's death which we 
possess is the Latin drama called Fritlandus which was written 
by the renowned Catholic scholar and famous Latin poet 
Nicolaus von Vemulz or Vemulaeus. He was professor at 
Louvain, where his drama was acted in 1636 and printed in 
1637. This play is much superior to those before-mentioned. 
All the previous plays lack the interest of a real tragical conflict 
and merely depict certain episodes of the war. Vemulaeus 
may have been influenced to some extent by Shakespeare. 
It is not impossible that his drama was known to Schiller, 
although tlie German poet has never directly referred to it- 
Vemulaeus also dramatised the tragic end of Joan d'Arc. The 
subject still requires investigation. 

Almost in the same year in which the drama of Vemulaeus 
was acted at Louvain, The tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein by 
Henry Glapthorpe was represented in London. It is written 
in English and in the ordinary blank verse ; a Latin prologue 
by Alex. Gill being prefixed to the drama. It may have been 
acted about 1636, possibly even earlier. Gill, a staunch Puritan, 
sees in the murder of the Duke merely a just punishment of 
heaven, and Glapthorpe's conception of Wallenstein's character 
is less deep and historically tme than that of the Catholic 
Vemulaeus. With Glapthorpe, Wallenstein is merely a cmel 
tyrant, not an ambitious general or scheming statesman. But 
the London dramatist is superior to the Louvain professor in his 
knowledge of what will produce dramatic effects upon the stage- 
He allows a large portion in his play to be taken up by the love 
affairs of two (fictitious) sons of Wallenstein, and does not forget 
to introduce the popular figure of a jester called Newman, which 
name seems to be taken from Wallenstein's orderly Neumann* 
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For Wallenstein himself he neither feels nor arouses the slightest 
sympathy. The Duke stabs his younger son, whose unfortunate 
paramour he condemns to the gallows. Still a few passages 
seem to betray the influence of Shakespeare's genius, e.g. the 
scene (iv, 3) in which Wallenstein wishes that the page would 
sing to him, and in which he expresses his longing for rest. 

Several German plays on Wallenstein which were acted in 
the second half of the seventeenth century in various German 
towns seem to be based on Glapthorpe's tragedy. One was 
acted in 1690 at Berlin (a similar version in 1720 at Hamburg) ; 
another one, probably also derived from Glapthorpe, was acted 
at Bremen soon after the conclusion of the war. The text of 
these plays has not yet been discovered, but the play-bills of the 
Berlin and Hamburg dramas are still in existence. Some 
puppet-plays on Wallenstein seem also to have been exhibited 
in Germany. One was exhibited by a certain Drey in 1666. 

Finally we have to mention an Italian Monologue in stanzas, 
probably written soon after 1634 by Flilvio Testi (f 1646). In 
this monologue Wallenstein addresses his murderer at length, 
and the monologue is brought to a close by a concluding stanza 
briefly relating the sad end of the great Duke. 

Of four German dramatic works immediately pre- 
ceding Schiller's SBallenflein, viz. Albrecht Wallenstein by 
Steinsberg (Prag, 1781), Der Baron von Wallenstein, published 
anonymously (Gotha, 1783), Wallenstein by Komareck (Prag, 
1792), and Wallenstein by Gerhard Anton von Halem (G6t- 
tingen, 1786), only the last mentioned deserves our attention. 
Its opening scenes had been published before 1786 in Boie's 
^Deutsches Museum,' and it seems probable that Schiller knew 
the work, although he does not appear to have used anything 
from it. Both poets probably drew from the same sources. 

Schiller's great drama far surpasses every previous attempt 
and has not been eclipsed by any subsequent treatment of the 
same subject. 

There are only two independent dramatic works later than 
Schiller's drama, viz. the French play Wallstein by /*. Liadilres 
printed in 1829 at Paris, and the German play in five acts 2Baf(en« 
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Jlcitt uttb ©tralfunb by Wilh, Meinhold (1846). There are also 
two operatic treatments of the subject, and among the various 
Wallenstein-novels the one called Waldstein by H. Laube de- 
serves to be specially mentioned. 



VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The whole play is supposed to fill the last four days of Wallenstein's 
life. SBaUenfleinS Sager and SHe $tcco(omint fill the first day and the 
night following it, SBallenfletnd ^b occupies the last three days. See 
the table on p. xv. The events referred to actually extended over 
nearly two months, from January 5 to Febraary 25, 16341 from the 
arrival of Father Quiroga (in our play it is the Baron of Questenbetg) 
at Wallenstein*s head-quarters at Pilsen bearing the imperial order 
to the Duke to send off eight cavalry regiments for the safe conduct 
of the Spanish Cardinal on his journey to the Netherlands, down to 
the assassination of Wallenstein at Eger. On the contents of SBaKenfletnS 
Sager and S)ie ^tccofomini see Part I. pp. xlvii. sqq. laS^allcitfletnS Xob 
begins with the moment when many circumstances combine to uige 
Wallenstein to inmiediate action. 



WALLENSTEINS TOD. 
ACT I. 

[Dawn and morning of the second day. Wallenstein*s residence at 
Pilsen. Wallenstein takes the decisive step.] 

Ck^ene 1. Wallenstein and Seni are observing the stars. A long- 
expected fortunate conjunction of the planets takes place, encouraging 
Wallenstein to carry out his designs without any further delay. 

Scene 2. Terzky informs him of the capture of his confidential 
political agent Sesina, through whom the Court of Vienna will now at 
last get authentic information as to the Duke's plans. 
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Scene 8. Illo urges him to make his compact with the Swedes at 
once, maintaining that this is now the only course left open to him. 
The Emperor will certainly never pardon him, the army still devoted 
to its general may become estranged, the Swedish envoy has arrived. 
Wallenstein, feeling that the hour of action has indeed come and that 
return is impossible for him, decides to see the Swedish envoy. 

Boene 4. In a long monologue Wallenstein reflects on his past, 
present and future position. He does not conceal from himself the 
great danger of attacking established and time-honoured authority. 

Scene 6. The Swedish colonel Wrangel appears at first cautious and 
reserved, but after Wallenstein has shown him the declaration of loyalty 
signed by his officers, he is ready to conclude a treaty of alliance with the 
Duke. The conditions are that Wallenstein shall disarm the Spanish 
regiments and hand over to the Swedes the fortress of Eger and one part 
of Prag. Wallenstein himself is not to have any security. If he does 
not come to a decision at once, the Swedish Chancellor will not enter 
into any further negociations with him. 

Scene 6. After Wrangel has left Wallenstein still hesitates to accept 
his conditions. His pride is hurt, he is afraid of becoming dependent 
on the Swedes, and he broods over the wickedness of his schemes 
against his Emperor and his country. The endeavours of Terzky and 
Illo, who urge him forthwith to sign the agreement, are fruitless. 

Scene 7. What they have not been able to do is at last accom- 
plished by the Countess Terzky. She begins her long and impressive 
speech by charging Wallenstein with being a braggart and a coward if 
he now is going to renounce his bold plans. She then depicts to him 
ironically in vivid colours what his future existence will be if he now 
refuses the proffered help of the Swedes and retires into private life. 
She points out the absolute lack of gratitude on the part of his imperial 
master, the false position in which the Duke was placed by the covenant 
of Znaim, the absurdity of considering himself to be bound by duty to 
such a selfish lord, and then finally insists on the imperative necessity 
of seizing the favourable moment as indicated by the stars. By such 
aiguments she succeeds in bringing about the long-delayed decision of 
the Duke, and prevails upon Wallenstein to send away Max, who had 
come to warn him. He sends for Wrangel in order to sign the treaty, 
but he cannot do so without some gloomy forebodings as to the probable 
results of his step. And no sooner has he sent for the Swede than he 
summons Octavio to his cabinet and himself informs his bitterest enemy 
of what he has done. 
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ACT II. 

[Afternoon of the second day at Pilsen. Scenes i — 3 at Wallen- 
stein's residence, 4 — 7 at Octavio's. The Duke's treason causes a 
revulsion of feeling both public and private.] 

Scene 1. Wallenstein sends Octavio away — lending him his own 
horses — with orders to arrest Gallas and Aldringer and to assume the 
supreme command of the Spanish (and Italian) regiments. This greatly 
facilitates Octavio's subsequent actions. 

Scene 2. Max, after having vainly endeavoured to persuade Wal- 
lenstein to reverse his decision, having promised his. full support in 
anything except a Swedish alliance, and having offered to go to Vienna 
and to make Wallenstein's peace with the Emperor, tears himself 
away with the deepest grief from his beloved general, whom as an 
honourable man he can no longer serve. 

Scene 3. After Max has gone, Wallenstein asks for Wrangel but is 
told that he left immediately after the ratification of the treaty. When 
Illo and Terzky earnestly entreat him not to trust Octavio, against 
whom they entertain strong suspicions, with so important a mission, 
Wallenstein tells them how on the eve of the battle of Liitzen Fate 
informed him by a significant dream that Octavio is the most faithful of 
his friends. 



Scene 4. Introductory Scene. Octavio has his house well guarded 
by a detachment of loyal soldiers ready to arrest any suspicious person. 

Scene 6. Octavio succeeds without much difficulty in intimidating 
and winning back the easy-going leader of the light cavalry, Isolani; 
he merely shows him the imperial letter and the fickle Croat forsakes 
his bene&ctor. 

Scene 6. The choleric Buttler, who at first sternly refuses to listen to 
Octavio's persuasive words, is at last completely won over by means of a 
letter convincing him that Wallenstein has duped him. After a fierce 
outbreak of wrath he asks for permission to stay near Wallenstein, 
with his regiment (which Octavio has presented to him in the Emperor's 
name), and assures Octavio that he does not intend to be the Duke's 
good angel. 

Scene 7. Octavio fails in his endeavour to prevail upon Max to 
leave the camp with him. The excited youth most bitterly reproaches 
his father for his conduct, declares that on no account will he go 
without having taken leave of Thekla, but promises to lead the regiments 
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entrusted to him away from Pilsen or die in the attempt. Octavio has 
a presentiment that he will never see his son alive again. They part 
with a long silent embrace. 

ACT III. 

[Morning and noon of the third day. Wallenstein*s residence at 
Pilsen. The Duke is deserted by nearly his whole army. Scenes i — 
13 (morning). General overthrow of Wallenstein's hopes. Scenes 13 
— 33 (midday). Mutiny. The Pappenheimers and Max leave him.] 

Scene 1. Thekla expresses to her aunt her uneasiness at the absence 
of Max, whom she has not seen for two dajrs. 

Scene 2. The Countess informs Thekla that her father has left the 
Emperor and is going to join the Swedes. This being the case, she 
entreats her niece to induce her lover Max to espouse the cause of 
Wallenstein, and thus not only to tie the hands of Octavio but also to 
inspire the army to follow his example. Thekla knows at once that 
Max can never do this, and that their happiness is now ruined for 
ever. 

Scene 8. The Duchess asks what has happened, but receives an 
evasive answer. She hopes that Thekla will find in her future marriage 
greater happiness and peace of mind than she herself has found by the 
side of her ambitious husband. She praises Max. Thekla is going to 
leave the room, when 

Scene 4. Wallenstein enters with Illo. He expects to hear at any 
moment that the troops stationed at Prag have declared in his favour. 
He feels sure that, on learning this, the soldiers of the Pilsen r^ments 
will follow the example of their comrades at Prag. He is pleased to 
learn that Buttler has come without being asked to offer his services ; 
and at the same time he wonders why an inner voice warns him not 
to trust the rough soldier. Being anxious to secure the assistance of 
his other generals, he sends Illo to fetch Isolani, whom he wishes to 
sound first of all. In the meantime he asks Thekla for a song. She 
tries, but finds that she cannot sing to him and leaves the room. The 
Countess tells Wallenstein that Thekla loves Max and is loved in return. 
The Duchess approves of her choice, but Wallenstein haughtily declares 
that Max cannot have her, as he wants his daughter to marry a king. 
He proceeds to inform the Duchess that she and Thekla will soon be 
sent to Holland as they will no longer be safe in the Emperor's 
dominions. He does not, however, tell her the whole truth. 
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Scene 6. Terzky rushes in to tell Wallenstein that Isolani and his 
Croats and also Holk*s Chasseurs have disappeared during the night. 

Scene 6. Illo adds that five more generals have left the camp. 
Wallenstein collects himself quickly and orders Terzky*s faithful grena- 
diers to guard the gates of Pilsen and relieve Tiefenbach's regiment. 
He comforts the frightened ladies with a few kind words and asks them 
to leave him. 

Scene 7. From the window Wallenstein and Terzky now watch 
a strange movement in the camp, the break-up of the army being in 
full operation. Terzky once more warns his chief against Octavio, but 
Wallenstein sternly refuses to believe him. He says that he is little 
moved by Isolani's desertion, as he has never placed any confidence 
in him. With Octavio the case is different. 

Scene 8. Illo rushes furiously into the room to inform Wallenstein 
that Tiefenbach's regiment refuse to leave the gates, and declare that 
they will not take any orders from anyone except Octavio, who had 
shown them a secret imperial order to that effect. Illo adds that eight 
more generals have left in obedience to Octavio's secret orders. 
Wallenstein is speechless. 

Scene 9. Countess Terzky is informed of what has happened. 
Wallenstein declares that his belief in the stars is not shaken by this 
experience. Octavio's deed, being against all the laws of nature, could 
not be predicted by the ordinary course of the stars. 

Scene 10. Buttler has reserved for himself the task of bringing 
the worst news. He coldly informs the Duke that the expected letter 
fix)m Prag has been intercepted by the troops and made public, that 
Frag is lost, that all the regiments stationed in the principal towns of 
Bohemia and Moravia have forsaken him, and that he has been 
outlawed together with Illo, Terzky and Kinsky. But, after the worst 
has been said, Wallenstein at once regains his calm composure. 

Scene 11. The Countess, on finding that Wallenstein and the 
generals have left the room, is greatly agitated and gives expression to 
her extreme anxiety. She vows not to survive Wallenstein's fall. 

Scene 12. She briefly informs her sister of Wallenstein's plans and 
their failure. The Duchess is completely crushed by this blow. 



Scene 18. Second monologue of Wallenstein. In spite of the com- 
plete collapse of his plans he is full of hope and self-confidence. He 
encourages his friends by confidently referring to his former unexpected 
successes. 
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Soens 14. A deputation of the Pappenheim Cuirassiers ask for an 
audience. 

Scene 16. Wallenstein receives the deputation in the kindest way. 
They wish to know whether he really means to join the Swedes or is only 
anxious to keep his position at the head of the army. In the former 
case they feel bound to leave him, in the latter they are prepared to 
support him. Wallenstein carefully avoids giving a definite answer, 
but tells the men that he hates the Swedes and hopes to drive them 
ultimately out of Germany. He has only apparently joined them for a 
short time in order to be strong enough to restore peace, which is of 
paramount importance. He counts upon the regiment to help him in 
this endeavour. 

Scene 16. The Cuirassiers are nearly won over when Buttler comes 
in to tell the Duke in their presence that Terzky's regiments have 
pulled down the imperial Eagle from their standards and have hoisted 
Wallenstein's own arms in place of it. On hearing this the Cuirassiers 
abruptly withdraw. 

Scene 17. The Duchess and Countess Terzky are informed that all 
is lost. Wallenstein orders the ladies to be escorted without delay to 
Eger. A tumult is heard outside. The Pappenheimers believe that 
Max is kept as a hostage by Wallenstein. This proves to the Duke 
that Max has not yet left the town. 

Scene IS. Max comes to take leave of Thekla. Wallenstein first 
threatens to keep him as a hostage, but Max is unmoved by his 
threats. He then proceeds to remind him of their former friendship 
and thereby produces a deep impression on Max. Wallenstein refuses 
to believe that Max will leave him. 

Scene 19. The Cuirassiers prepare to take Max away by force. 
Wallenstein sends his orderly to command them patiently to await his 
decision. His orders are disregarded. 

Scene 20. Terzk/s regiments ask Wallenstein for permission to 
attack. Terzky and lUo press him to give the order and to crush the 
revolt at once. After a momentary hesitation Wallenstein declares his 
readiness. Max does not wish to fight against Wallenstein but is 
anxious to lead his regiments away. Neumann, his orderly, is shot by 
the mutineers. Wallenstein now resolves to show himself to the men, 
and is confident that by doing so he will at once re-establish his 
authority. 

Scene 21. Max*s feelings have become confused and he asks Thekla 
to decide what he is to do. She bids him follow his first impulse and 
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do his duty. She promises that whatever he may do she will always 
love him, but urges him to leave her and her family without delay. 

Scene 22. Wallenstein experiences the most terrible blow to his 
self-confidence. For the first time his face fails to impress the up- 
roarious soldiers. They refuse to hear him. 

Scene 28. Wallenstein resolves to leave in the evening for Eger. 
He orders Buttler to write at once to Gordon, a Scotchman, the 
commander of that fortress. He then steps in between the lovers 
and sends Max away without looking at him. Max tears himself away 
heart-broken and is all the more troubled because he leaves the Duke 
with such men as Illo and Buttler. The Pappenheimers enter and 
carry off their colonel, who in his despair bids them prepare to fight 
and die. 

ACT IV. 

[Afternoon and evening of the fourth day. The mayor's house at 
Eger. Buttler's plans against the Duke and his friends. Scenes i — 3 
and 4 — 8. The end of Max and Thekla. Scenes 9 — 14.] 

Scene 1. Monologue of Buttler, ^ho expresses his conviction that 
Wallenstein is now lost. He declares that the Duke will never leave 
Eger again, for Vengeance will claim him as its victim. 

Scene 2. Buttler informs Gordon of Wallenstein's treason and 
demands his co-operation in taking him prisoner. After some hesitation 
Gordon promises his help, but he expresses his pity for Wallenstein, 
his benefactor and former companion, for whose guilt he brings forward 
many excuses and of whose early life he gives a sympathetic description. 

Scene 3. Wallenstein in a conversation with the mayor of Eger 
conducts himself like the true King of Bohemia. He ascertains 
the condition of the town, declares himself to be no enemy of the 
Protestants and even predicts the ultimate victory of the Protestant 
cause. Then he turns and asks Gordon if he has not heard heavy 
firing in the afternoon. Gordon says he has heard it and is of 
opinion that an encounter with the advancing Swedes must have taken 
place. Wallenstein wonders who can have fought them and orders all 
the troops around Eger now opposing the Swedes to be withdrawn at 
once. 

Scene 4. Terzky brings the first news of a Swedish victory over an 
imperial detachment. He has heard of it from a peasant. 

Scene 6. Illo announces the arrival of a Swedish officer who reports 
the near approach of his countrymen and their victory over the Pappen- 



Scone 9. [Apartments of the Duchess. Scenes 9 — 14.] Thekla 
obtains from her father permission to have an interview with the Swedish 
captain. The Countess is Cull of evil presentiments, but Wallenstein is 
calm and confident. 

Scene 10. The Swedish captain informs Thekla of Max's self-chosen 
glorious death and of his honourable burial. He answers her various 
questions. 

Scene 11. Thekla collects herself bravely. She resolves to flee and 
to seek rest by her lover's grave. She answers all the objections and 
doubts of her devoted lady-in-waiting and sends for her equerry. 

Scene 12. Thekla's monologue, a sorrowful reflection on her past 
happiness which was of so short duration. Life has now lost all 
charm for her. 

Scene IS. The equerry consents to help her in her flight. 

Scene 14. Thekla takes an afliectionate leave of her unsuspecting 
mother. 

ACT V. 

[Night of the fourth day. Eger. Scenes i — 2 at Buttler*s, Scenes 
3 — 12 at Wallenstein's residence. Catastrophe. Murder of Wallenstein 
and his friends. Reward and humiliation of Octavio.] 

Scene 1. Buttler arranges with Major Geraldin for the murder of 
Terzky and lUo. The attitude of the citizens admits of no delay. 



I- 
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heim Cuirassiers, who have all been killed, their Colonel included. 
Voices are heard declaring that Thekla is dying. 

Scene 6. Buttler tells Gordon that it is now no longer sufficient to / 
take Wallenstein prisoner, but that he must be killed before the Swedes 
can join him. ^ Gordon cannot prevail upon Buttler to alter his purpose. 
It is agreed that Illo and Terzky shall be murdered first, at a banquet to 
be given by Gordon in the Castle. 

Scene 7. Illo and Terzky rejoice over the victory of the Swedes 
and do not find a word of sympathy for the fate of Max. They are 
quite vrithout suspicion that their doom is so near at hand, and their 
behaviour in this last scene shows that they amply deserve their fate. 

Scene 8. Once more Gordon endeavours to plead the cause of 
Wallenstein with Buttler, but in vain. Buttler declares that the rapid 
advance of the Swedes leaves him no choice. 
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Scene 2. Buttler persuades, not without difficulty, the captains 
Deveroux and Macdonald to undertake the murder of Wallenstein. 



Scene 3. It is a dark and windy night, a storm is approaching. 
Wallenstein promises the Swedish captain that to-morrow he will sur- 
render the fortress to the Rheingraf. Countess Terzky is much troubled 
by gloomy forebodings and horrible dreams, but Wallenstein is quite 
composed. Although pensive and melancholy on account of the loss 
of Max, he is free from any evil presentiment. For each of her 
dreams he offers a plausible explanation. 

Scene 4. Wallenstein tells Gordon he feels sure that before long he 
will again rise to a high position. He refuses to listen to Gordon's 
warnings and points out to him that by the sacrifice of Max he has 
amply satisfied the envy of the gods. 

Scene 6. Seni comes to warn him — in vain. Wallenstein has lost 
confidence in the stars. Gordon also urgently entreats him to cancel 
his compact with the Swedes — ^in vain. He says it is too late. He 
is not moved by his chamberlain's silent entreaties. He retires in 
order to enjoy 'a long sleep' after the manifold emotions of the last 
days. 

Scene 6. Buttler brings the murderers. He informs Gordon of the 
end of lUo and Terzky. Gordon makes a last attempt to save 
Wallenstein. In vain he pleads with Buttler for a short delay. 

Scene 7. Distant trumpets are heard ; Gordon rushes to his post. 
No time is to be lost. The murderers first kill the chamberlain and 
then rush into the apartments of the Duke. 

Scene 8. All has become dark and quiet. Countess Terzky, who has 
heard some noise, enters in great excitement. She has just discovered 
that Thekla has gone. 

Scene 9. Gordon hurries in to stop Buttler from proceeding any 
further. Octavio has entered the town, and ordered that the Duke's 
life is not to be taken. 



Scene 10. The Countess and the Mayor are informed of what has 
happened. The Countess retires without a word. The Duchess is 
dying. The household breaks up. 

Scene 11. Octavio enters and in deep emotion reproaches Buttler 
but receives a cold and cutting answer. 



INTRODUCTION. Ixvii 

Scene 12. The Countess requests Octavio to spare the old faithful 
servants, to bury Wallenstein by the side of his first wife, and to grant 
to the members of his family an undisturbed resting-place in their 
ancestral vaults. She informs him that she has taken poison, as she 
cannot survive the fall of her House. After she has retired an imperial 
courier brings a letter conferring the rank of Prince upon Octavio. 
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THE SURROUNDINGS OF EGER 



li)c^fhnf(dne ^b* 



$iti ^x<merfpUl its f&nf JUttfafigcn. 



SBallettfleitt. 

Dctaoio $iccolomini 
9Rai $iccolominu 

SHo. 

Sfolani 

Suttlet. 

{Rittmeijiet 9leumantL 

Crin $[bj[utant. 

Dberjl Grange!, ))on bm (Sd^toeben gefenbet. 

® orb on, Jtommetibant )9on (Sget. 

9)?aiot ©eralbin. 

^everour, ) j^ai^jtleute in ber SBoaenjIeinifc^ctt Jinnee. 
SRacbonalb, ) ^ 

©d^toebifci^er $au)>tmattn. 

(Sine ®efanbtf(]Jaft »on ^urajfieren. 

Sitrgermeijier )9on @ger. 

@eni. 

^ergogin ))on Srieblanb. 

©tafin iletgf^. 

ill^efta. 

gr&ulein 9leubrunn, ^ofbame ber ^Pringeffin. 

^»on fllofenberg, ^tatoeijier ber ^Prinjeffin. 

JDragoner. SBebiente, ?Pagen, SSotf. 

iDie @jene ifl in ben brei erflen Sluftugen gu ?pitfen, in brti gU'ci 

le^ten gu @ger. 



©rflcr Hufgug* 



(Sin Qxmmtt, gu afhologifci^en Slrbeiten etngend^tet mtb mit ©p^dten, 
J^artm, Ouabranten unb onberm aftrotipmifd^en ®natt t^ecfel^en. IDer 
SSor^ang oon etner Otohtnbe ifi aufgejogen, in toeld^er bie fte^m $laneten$ 
hiltttf iebed in einer Slifd^e, feltfam Meud^tet, gu fel^en finb. <Seni 
Uohadfttt bie <Steme, ^aKenftein flel^t oor einer grogen, fd^UNttgen 
^fel, auf tod^tx bet $tanetenafpeft gegeid^net i^ 

§xflet Jlufttriii 

SDattenjIeitt. @eni 

SBaUenflein. Saf ed ie^t gut fein, ®eni. i^omm 

2)er 3;a9 brid^t an, unb 9Rard regiert Me ©tunbe. 
@d ifl nid^t gut me^r o)}erteren. i^omm! 
SBir tDtffen gnug. 

®eni. 9lur nod& Me 93enu$ (af mid^ 

Setrad^ten, ^o^eit. ©ben ge^t fie auf. 5 

SBie eine ®onne glanjt fie in bem Dflen. 

SBaUenfiein. 3a, fie ifl jefrt in i^rer ©rbenna^' 
Unb tt>irft ^erab mit aDen i^ren ©t&rfen. 

(2)ie JJigur auf ber %aftl betwwfttenb.) 

©Ifidffeliger Slfpeft ! So flettt fld^ enblid& 

3)ie grope 2)rei t)er^4ngnl^t)oH jufammen, lo 



4 ^alUnftcxtts ©oft. [acti. 

Unb beibc ©eflcn^fleme, Supitcc 

Uttb 93c nu^, ne^men ben t)erbcr Midden, 

!Dett tucffd^n SWar^ in i^re SDlitte, jwingctt 

!Den altcn ©d^abenfiifier, mir ju bienen. 

5)entt lange war ec feinb(id& mir gefmnt 15 

Unb fd^o^ mit fenfred^t — ober fd^rager ©tra^Iung; 

93a(b im @et)ierten^, bdb im 2)o))pdfd(iein, 

2)ie roten 93Ii^e meinen ®ternen ju 

Unb jiorte i^re fegenvoBen ffrafte. 

Seftt f)abtn jle ben alten geinb befiegt 20 

Unb bringen i^n am ^immtl mir gefangen. 

®eni. Unb beibe gro^e Sumina t)on feinem 
3RaIeftco beleibigt! 3)er ©atum 
Unfd^blid^, ma(^tlo^, in cadente domo. 

SOS alien jiein. ©aturnud' Stti^Sf ift au6, ber bie ge^ 
^eime 25 

®eburt ber 2)inge in bem Srbenfd^o^ 
Unb in ben Siefen be^ Oemutd be^errfd^t 
Unb fiber allem, tt>a^ ba6 Sid^t fd^eut, maltet 
9iid^t 3^it if^^ me^r, ju bruten unb ju finnen, 
3)enn Supiter, ber glanjenbe, regiert 30 

Unb jie^t ba^ bunfel jubereitete SB erf 
@ett>altig in ba6 SReid^ bed Sic^td — Sefet muf 
(Be^anbelt ttjerben, fd^leunig, e^'bie ©ludfd^ 
®eflalt mir tt>ieber megflie^t uberm ^aupt, 
2)enn jietd in S33anbtung ift ber ^immetebogen. 35 

{(Si gefd^el^en <Sd^ldge an bie %fiut.) 

3Jlan ))od^t. @ie^, tt)er e« iji. 

3^erjf^ (braufen). 8a$ offneni 

SB alien jiein. & ift 3:eraf9. 

aaSad giebfd fo 2)ringenbe«? SBir finb befd^iftigt 



sc. III.] ^alUnfteins ^ob. 5 

Ztxittf (brauflen). Seg' aUc6 jeftt belfeif, i^ bitte Wd^, 
@$ leitet feinen Sluffd^ub. 

aBaOenfleitt. feffne, Sent. 

(Snbem inter bem 3>r)!v aufmad^t, giel^t SBalfenflein ben SSorl^n^ 9ot 

bie S3ilber.) 

9n>cifcr |lufirifi 

SBaOenflein. (SIraf Xergft^ 

3:erafi> (tHtt ein). Sertta^mfi bu'e fd^on? ©r ifl gc* 
fangen, ifl 40 

tBom ®ana6 fd^on tern j^aifer audgeUefert! 

aSaOenflein (gn ^a^)- SBec ifit gefangen? SQer ifi 

au^geliefert? 
S^erjf^. SS^er unfer gattj ©e^eimni^ n>eif, urn tebe 
93er^ni)Iung mit ben ®(l^n>eben n>eip unb ®ad^fen, 
^uxS} bejfen »&&nbe attee iji gegangen — 45 

SBaUenflein (sutficffai^enb). ®efin bod^ nid^? ®ag' 

9lein, id^ bitte bic^ ! 
Serjf^. ®xaV auf bem SQeg nad^ 9iegen6burg jum 
®d^n)eben 
(Srgrifen i^n bed (SaUa^ Slbgefd^itfte, 
2)er i^m fd^on (ang bie S&^rte abgelauett. 
9Rein ganj 5Pafet an iWn% 3Jlatt^e6 3:^urn, 50 

$(n Orenfiim; an Slm^eim fu^rt et bei fid^l 
2)a6 aUa ifl in i^rer ^an\>, fie ^aben 
2)ie (Sinfid^t nun in aUed, n>a6 gefd^^n. 

Priifer Jlttfirlii 

3Bo (gtt a:etjf9). ffieif ert? 

Sera!^. er weip e6. 



6 ^aXlcnfleixts ^06. [act i. 

3no (jit aBanenflfitt). 2)cnffi bu bcinen grieben 

9!un nod^ ju madden mit i)em j^aifer, fein 55 

SSertraun aurficfaurufen ? SSSAr" ed autif, 
2)u n>ontefi alien $lanen ie^t entfagett; 
9){an tt>e{$, tt>ad i)u gewoUt ^{i. SSono&rt^ mupt bn, 
Denn rfidn^drt^ fannft bu nun nid^t me^r. 

Ztt^ttf. @ie fjobtn 2)ofumente gegen und 60 

3tt ^Anben, ble untDiberfpred^tid^ jeuflen — 

SBaUenfiein. 93on meiner *&anbfd^rift nld^W. 2)ld& 
jiraf id^ Sugcn. 

3 Ho. ©0? ©laubfl bu tt>o^l; toai bicfer \>a, bein 
©d^n>a9er, 
3n beinem 9lamen unter^anbelt ^at, 
3)00 n>erbe man nid^t bir auf died^nung fe^en? 65 

2)em @d^tt>eben foil fein SBort fur beined gelten^ 
Unb beinen SBiener Seinben nid^t! 

Ztxit^. 5)u flabp nid^td ©c^iftlld^e^ — Seflnn' bic^ 
aber, 
SBie toeit bu munblid^ gingfl mit bem ©efin. 
Unb n>irb er fd^ioeigen? SBenn er fld^ mit beinem 70 
Oe^eimni^ retten tann, wirb et^d ben>a^cen? 

3no. 2)ad fairt bit felbji nid^t ein! Unb ba fie nun 
93erid^tet finb, tt>ie tt>eit bu fd^on flegangen, 
©prid^^ n>a0 enoartefl bu? SBen>a^ren fannjl bu 
9lid^t l&nger bein £ommanbo, o^ne dlettung 75 

93iji bu ^erloren, loenn bu'd nieberlegfi. 

SB a Ben fie in. 2)a« ^eer iji meine ©id^er^eit, ba0 ^eer 
93erl&$t mid^ nid^t. 9Ba0 fte aud^ n>i{fen m&gen, 
2)ie SRad^t iji metn, fie muffetf^ nieberfd^tucf en } 
— Unb M' i^ itaution Pit meine S^reu^ 80 

©0 muffen fie jic^ ganj jufrieben fleben. 



sc. III.] ^aUenfteixts §o6. 7 

300. 2)a^ <&eer ifi bein; lefrt fur ben Sbtgenblicf 
3ft'6 bcitt; bod^ jittte »or ber lauflfamen, 
Dcr jiillcn aJlad&t ber 3eit SSor offcnbarcr 
@en>a(t befd^u^t bid^ ^eute nod^ unb morgen 85 

2)er 3:ru)))}en ®un^; bod^ gonnfl bu i^nen Srifl; 
@ie mrben utn)ermerft bie gute 9)leinung, 
9Borauf bu je^o fitfefl; untergraben, 
^ix cinctt um ben anbern lijiig fie^Ien — 
Sid, tt)enn bet grofe @rbfiof mtn gefd^te^t, 90 

2)er treulod mfirbe 93au jufammenbric^t. 

SBanenjlein. ^d ifi ein bfifer dufaO! 

3 Ho. £)! einen g(A(fl{d^n n>i0 id^ i^n nennen, 
^ot er auf bid^ bie 98irfung, bie er foH, 
3;reibt bid^ ju fd^neOer 3:^at — 2)er fd^tt>eb'fd^ Oberji — 

SBaUenflein. @r ifi gefommen? SBeift bu, tt>ad er 
btittgt? 96 

3 00. @r n>ill nut bit aQein fid^ aixotxttaun. 

SQSanenjieitt. ®n bofer, bofer SufaO — greilid^! 
freiH(5 1 
©eflna tt)eif ju »iel unb tt)irb nld^t fd^weigen. 

2;erafi>. er ifl ein bo^mifc^er JRebeB unb glu*tling, 
©ein ^ate iji i^m t)ern)irft} fann er fid^ retten loi 

Sluf beine J^ofieU; n>irb er Slnflanb ne^men? 
Unb tt>enn fie auf ber goiter i&n befragen, 
aaSirb er, ber SBeid^ling ©t&rfe gnug bepften? — 

SBallenflein (in ^ad)\xmm mtoren). Sflid^t ^erjufieHen 
me^r if) bad SSertraun. 105 

Unb mag id^ ^anbeln, n>ie id^ n>ill, id^ n>erbe 
6in Sanbd^errfiter i^nen fein unb bleibenj 
Unb Uf^f idb nod^ fo e^rlidb aud^ jurttdF 
3u meiner ^flid^t, e* tt>irb mir nic^td me^r ^elfen — 



8 ^alletifLcins '^ob. [actl 

300. aSerberben tt>lrl) c« Md^. «t(i^t beiner Xxcn*, 
3)er Ofinmad^t nur tDirb"^ jugcfd^rieben twrben. iii 

SS^aUenflein (in l^efti^er Selocgimg ouf; unb oBgel^enb). 

9Bie? QoW id^'d nun im @rn{i erfiOen muffen, 
9&ei( ic^ )u ftei flefd^erjt mit beta ©ebanfen? 
aJerflud^t, tt)er mit tern 2^ufcl fpiclt ! — 

3 Do. SBenn'd nur bein ®pie( gen)efen, gloube mit, 
Du tt>irfi'0 in f(l^n>erem @rn{le bufen mitffen. ii6 

SBaOenflein. Unt mftff id^'6 in (StfuOunfl (ringen, 
iejjt, 
3eftt, ba bic SRad^t noc^ mein ifi, mn^t'i gcfii^e^n — 

300. 9Bo m5g(id^, e^' fie ))on bem ®d^Iage fid^ 
3n SBien befinnen unb juvor bit !ommen — 120 

SBallenflein (bie Unterfd^tiftm Betrad^tmb). Da« gBort bet 

©enerale f^aV i(S) fd^rlfrtid^ — 
War ^iccolomini fttf^t ni6)t ^ier. SSarum nid^t? 

S^crjf^. @d tt>ar — er mcinte — 

300. Slofer (Sigenbunfel! 

(S6 braud^e ba6 nid^t in)ifd^en bir unb i^m. 

SSaOenfiein. @d braud^t ba6 n{(^t, er f^t gana 
red^t — 125 

2)ie 9{egimenter tooOen nid&t nad^ $(anbem, 
@ie ^aben eine ©d^rift mir uberfanbt 
Unb n){berfe^en (aut ftd^ bem 93efe^(. 
3)er erfie ©d^ritt jum Slufru^r ip gefd^e^n. 

3O0. @laub* mir, bu wirji fie leic^ter ju bem 5einb, 
8Ke aw bem ©panier ^Inftber fu^ren. 131 

^aOenflein* 3d^ toiO bod^ ^oren, n>a6 ber Q^mbt 
mir 
3u fagen f^at 

3O0 (>«effiert). aBoBt 3^r i^n rufen, a:erjf^? 



sc. IV.] ^allcnflcins 9o6. 9 

@r fle^t fd^on brau^en. 

aSSanenjieitt. SBarte nod^ eln wenig. 
@« ^t mld^ uberrafd^t — @« fam ju fd^neH — 135 
3c^ bin ed nid^t gen>o^nt, bap mid^ bet 3ufall 
Slinb n>altenb, finfier ^errfd^enb mit {!d^ fii^re. 

3Ko. ^of i^n pir6 erjic mix. ©rit^Sg'^ nad^^r. (®ie 



^tetter Jlu^fi 

aasat'd moalid^? ifonnt' i^ nldft mtfjx, n>fe ic^ iDoBte? 

9lid^t me^r jurudF, tt>ie mifd beUebt? 3d^ mupte 140 

2)ie 3;^at t)oUbrittflen, tt>eil id^ fie gebad^t, 

Slid^t bie Scrfud^ung »ott mir tt)ic^ — ba^ »&erj 

®ena^rt mit biefem S^raum, auf ungen)tffe 

Srffinung ^in bie 9Wlttel mir gcfpart, 

2)ie SBefle blop mir offen ^ab' ge^alten? — 145 

9eim grofen ®ott be$ «&tmmet^! @d tt>ar nid^t 

SRein Srnji, befd^Iofne ©adbe war ed nie. 

3n bem ©ebanfen blof geftel id^ mir^ 

!l>ie Srei^eit reijte mid^ unb bad SSermogen. 

SBafd unred^t, an bem @aufeI6i(be midi) 150 

5)er Kniglid^en ^^offnung ju erfloften? 

Slieb in ber 93ruft mir nid^t ber SBlIIe frei, 

Unb fa^ id^ nid^t ben guten SBeg jur ®eite, 

2)er mir bit Slucffe^r offen fiett bewa^rte? 

SBo^ln benn fe^' Id^ plbilidif mld^ fleffl^rt? iSS 

Sa^nlod Uegfd winter mir, unb eine SJtauer 



lo ^dtlenflcxtts ^ob. [act l 

Slu^ meinen eignen 9Berfen haul {id^ auf, 

3)ie mit Me Umfe^r turmenb ^emmt! (dt Bleibt Heffumig 

©trafbar erfd^cin' id^, unb i(Sf fann Wc ©d^ulb, 

SQie ic^'d t)erfuc^en mag^ nic^t "oon mir n>a^en; i6o 

Denn micS) ))erf(agt bet 2)op)}elfinn bed Sebend, 

Unb — felbji ber frommen Cluefle reine Zf)at 

SBirb ber Serbad^t, fd^ttmmbeutenb, mir loergiften. 

SQSar i(S), wopir idb gelte, ber SSerrater, 

^6) ffittt mir ben guten ©dj^ein gefpart, 165 

Die <&uOe ^atf id^ bic^t urn mic^ gejogen^ 

!Dem Unmut ©timme nie geKe^n. !t)er Unfd^ulb, 

2)e6 unt)erfu^rten SBiQend mir bemu^t, 

®ab 16) ber Saune SRaum, ber Seibenfd^aft — 

St&fin n>ar bod SSort, tt>ei( ed bie 3:^at nid^t n)ar. 170 

3eftt n>erben fie, toa^ planM ift gefd^e^n, 

SS^eitfe^enb; ))(an))on mir jufammen{nu)}fen, 

Unb tt)ad ber 3orn unb wad ber fro^e SDlut 

Wli^ fpred^en lie^ im Aberflup bed ^erjend, 

3u funjilid^em @ett)ebe mir t)ereinett 175 

Unb dm JMage furd^tbar brand bereiten, 

!Dagegen ic^ t)erftummen muf. ©0 ^ab' id^ 

Wlit eignem 9le6 ))erberblid^ midb umftridt, 

Unb nur ®maUtf)at fann ed rei^enb (ofen. (SBiebemm flia 

^e^enb.) 

SBie anberd! ba bed 3Ruted freier Srieb 180 

3ur fu^nen Zf^at mid^ jog, bie rau^ gebietenb 

2)ie 9tot itiit, bie ©r^altung t)on mir ^eifc^t 

(gmfl ip ber Slnblicf ber Slotwenbigfeit. 

9lidbt o^ne ©d^auber greift bed Wlm\^tn ^anb 

3n bed (Befd^idfd ge^eimnid^oUe Urne. 185 



sc. IV.] S^allcn^cins ^ob. 1 1 

3n meiner Srufi mat meine Zf)at nod^ meitii 

(Sinmal entlaffen aud bent [id^rn SBinfel 

!De6 ^er}end, intern mutterlid^en SoDen, 

^^inaudgegeben in bed Sebend Stembe, 

@e^6rt fie jenen tficffd^e'n aWac^ten an, 190 

2)ie feined SRenfd^en i^unf^ t>ertrauli(^ mad&t. 

((5v ma<l^t l^eftige ®<l^vitte bttr<l^^ Stmtnet, bonn hltibt tx, loiebet 

ftnnenb flel^en.) 

Unb tt>a6 ijl bein Seginnen? ^ajl bu bir'd 

STuc^ reblic^ felbfl befannt? !Du n>tafi bie !0lad&t, 

3){e tu^ifl, fidget t^ronenbe, erfd^uttem, 

2>te in t>eri&^rt ge^eiligtem Sefl^, 195 

3n ber ®ett>o^n^eit fepflegrilnbet xnfjt, 

2)ie an ber SB6Ifer frommem lUnbergtauben 

mt taufenb j&^en 3Bur}e(n fid^ befefligt. 

3)a6 tt>itb fein Stamps ber itraft fein mit ber §txa% 

2) en furd^f id^ nid^t. SRit jebem ©egner wag* id^'d, 

2)en id^ fann fe^en unb ind 8luge faffen, 201 

2>er, felbfl ^oU ^Stut, aud^ mir ben 9^ut entflammt. 

(Sin unfid^barer geinb i^e, ben id^ furd&te, 

!Der in ber 2Renfd^en 93ruP mir tt>iberfle^t, 

3)urd^ feige gurd^t allein mir furd^terlid^ — 205 

9{id^t, tt>ad (ebenbig, fraft))oa [id^ ))etfunbtgl, 

3fi bad gef&^r(id^ gurd^tbare. Dad gan} ' 

©emeine iffd, bad ett>ig ®efirige^ 

^oA immer n>ar unb immer n>teberfe^rt 

Unb morgen gilt, tt>eiPd ^eute ^at gegoUcn! 210 

Denn aud ©emeinem ifl ber 3)^enfd^ gemad^t, 

Unb bie ®en>o^n^eit nennt er feine 8lmme. 

9Be^ bem, ber an ben tt>urbig alten »&audrat 

3§m ru^rt, bad teure Qrbfiudf feiner Sl^uen! 



12 ^allenfleins '^ob. [acti. 

!Dad 3a^r dbt eine ^eiitoenbe Jtrafi; 2x5 

SBad grau ))or 9l(ter ifl, ba6 ifi i^m gottlic^. 
@ei im Sefite, unb bu wo^nfl im Sted^t, 
Unb ^eilig n>irb'6 bie 3)tenge bit ben>a^ren. 

(3tt bent $agen,/ber l^ereintritt) 

5)et ^^mV\(S)t Obcrp? 3fl ert? atun, er fommc. 

($age gel^t. S!Daam{letn l^at ben l^tic! nad^bm!(t(^ ouf bie Xffux 

9todf ifl fie rein — nod^! S)a^ SSerbred^en tarn 220 
aiid^t uber biefe ©d^welle nod^ — So fd^mal ifl 
!Die ®renje, bie jvpei Sebene))fabe fd^eibetl 



SBaKenfiein nnb SSQranget 
SBallenfiein (nad^bem er einen forfd^enben ®lidf auf i^n %u 

^eftet). 3^r nennt (Sud^ ffiranflel? 
2B ran gel. ®ufiat> SBranflel, Obetfl 

Som blauen Siegtmente @iibermann(anb. 

S33aDenjiein. Sin ffirangel ttjart, ber i>ox ©tralfunb 
t>iel S6fe6 225 

3Rir jugefuflt, burd^ tapfire ®egentt>e^r 
@d^ulb toat, baf mir bie @ee^abt miberflanben. 

SBrangei; !Da« SBetf bed eiementt, mit bem ®ie 
fampfien, 
Slid^t mein SSerbienfl, ^err ^etjog! Seine gtei^eit 
SSetteibigte mit @turmed SRad^t ber Selt, 230 

@d foOte !0leer unb Sanb nid^t einem bienen. 



scv.] ^allcnfieiiis gco6. 13 

SBaOenfieitt 2)en Slbmirald^ut rift 3(t mit ))om 

ffiraitfleL 3ci& fommc, cine Stxom btauf gu fefeen. 

j^rebttit>. Stommt 3^r mit ganger SoIImad^t? 

aSrangel (bebenfti^). @d [inb fo mand^e 3^e{fel nod^ 
ju lofen — 235 

aBaOenjiein (nad^bew rt setefm). 3)er Srief §at ^inb' 
unb Suf". @d ift ein Rug 
9Serf}&nbig ^awft, ^ert 9Brange(, bent 3^t bienet. 
66 fd^reibt ber itanglet, er \)onjie^ nut 
3)en dflnen ©nfaO bed t>erflorbnen Xbniqfi, 
Snbem et mlr jur bo^m'fci^n itrotf t>er^lfe. 240 

SBrangel. @t [agt, tt>ad n>a^t ifi. !Der ^od^felige 
<&at immer grof gebadf^t ))on @uer ®naben 
Surtref (id^em Serfianb unb Se(b§errnga6en, 
Unb petd ber ^errfd^t)erjianbigjle, beliebf i^m 
3u fagen, foBfte ^errfdj^er fein unb itonig. 245 

SBaOenflein. 6r burff ed fagen. (<Seme *«ib ^ertrou* 

I^ faffenb.) 

Slufrid^tig, Dberfl SBrangel — 3d& tt>ar flett 

3m ^ergen aud^ gut fd^mebifd^ — ©, bad ^abt i^r 

3n ©d^Iejien erfa^ren unb bei Stiimberg. 

3d^ ^atf mcf) oft in meiner ^S^ladt^t unb liep 250 

2)urd^ eine ^^intert^ur eud^ fletd entmifd^en. 

a)a« iji^d, tt>a« fie in SBien mir nid^t t>ergei^n; 

SBad iett gu biefem @d^titt midb treibt — Unb tt>eil 

9tun unfer SSorteil fo gufammenge^t; 

@o laft und gu einanber aud^ ein red^t 255 

aJertrauen faffen. 

9BrangeL 3)ad Sertrau'n n)irb fommen^ 
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^at iebet nut erft feine ®id^er^it 

ffiaHenjicin. 2)cr itanjler; mcrF id^, traut mit nod^^ 
nid^t red^t. 
3a; id^ gefle^'d — @d liegt bad Spiel nid^t ganj 
3u meinem SSortdl. @eine SQurben meint;, 260 

SSenn id^ bent Sai^tt, bet mein <&err ifl, fo 
SRitfpielen fann, id^ f&nn' bad ®Ieid^ t^un 
S[m Seinbe, unb bad eine u>(ire mit 
9}od^ e^er }u t>ei:2ei^en; aid bad anbte. 
3fi bad nid^t @ure SRetnung m6>, ^err SBtangel? 265 

SQ ran gel. 3d^ ^ab' ^ier 6(of ein SImt unb feine 
SReinung. 

SaQenftein. !Der jfatfet ^at mid^ bid }um Sluferflen 
®ebrad^t 3(^ fann i^m nid^t me^r e^rlid^, bienen. 
3u meinet ©id^er^eit, aud 9lotmfyc tf^vf i^ 
3)en fatten ©d^ritt; ben mein SetDuftfein tabelt. 270 

SQ ran gel. 3d^ glaub'd. @o n^eit ge^t niemanb, bet 
nid^t muf . 

(9ta^ einer $attfe.) 

SBad Sure gurfllid^feit bett>cgen mag, 
2llfo ju t^un an 3^rem ^errn unb jtaifer, 
©ebii^rt nidf^t und au rid^ten unb ju beutem 
!Der ©d^toebe fld^t ^r feine gute ®a(S)* 275 

9)lit felnem guten 2)egen unb ®ett>ifl[en. 
!Die itonfurreni iji, bie ®elegen^eit 
3u unfrer ®unfi, im ifrieg gilt jeber SSorteil^ 
SBir ne^men unbebenftid^, tt>ad fid^ bietetj 
Unb wenn fid^ ailed rid^tig fo t)er^alt — 280 

SBallenfiein. SSoran benn jmetfelt man? Sin mei^ 
nem Siaen? 
2ln meinen 5triften? 3c^ "ocxffxaif bem jtanjler, 
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S35enn cr mix fcd^je^ntaufenb 9Rann t)crtraut, 
9Rtt ad^t^e^ntoufenb t)on bed jfaiferd <^eer 
2>aju ju ftofcn — 

9Q range!. (Suer @naben fmb 285 

Sefannt fur einen ^o^eti Jhiegedfurflen, 
gfir dncn jweitcn Slttila unb ^P^rr^ud. 
9tocfy mit @rflaunen rebet man bat>on, 
9Bic Sic »or 3a§rcn, gcflcn 9Rcnfd^enbcnleiv 
©n ^eer tt>ie aud bem SRidj^td ^enoorgerufen. 290 

Sebennod^ — 

SBoacnjlcin. 2)cnnoc|i? 

SBrangcL ®tm SBurben meint, 

(Sin Wd^ter ©Ing bod^ modj^f ed fcin, mit nid^td 
3nd gelb ju jieOen fedj^igtaufenb iWeger, 
Site nur cin ©ed^jigtcil bat)on — (« i^att inne) 

SBaOcnjiein. Stun toad? 

9tur frei ^craud! 

SBrangeL Sum S^reubrud^ ju »erleitcn. 295 

SBaBcnjlein. aJlcint er? Qr urtcilt tt)ic cin ©d&web' 
unb tDie 
®n ^Protcflant. 3^r Sut^erifd^en fed^tet 
gfir cure S3ibcl} cud^ ij^d urn bic @ad^'; 
2Rit curem ^ergcn folgt i^r curcr ga^nc. — 
aScr gu bem geinbe lauft »on cuil), ber f)at 300 

5Kit jttJeien ^errn jugleic^ ben Sunb gebrod^en. 
aSon oUbem ift bie Siebe nic^t bei und — 

aJJrangeL *§err @ott im ^immel! ^at man ^ler^ 
julanbe 
3)enn feine ^eimat, feinen ^erb unb itird^e? 

SBaOenjiein. 3d^ tolU @ud^ fagen, tt>ie bad juge^t 
— 3a, 30s 
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3)et bftmd^tt f^at tin 93atet(anb 

Unb liebf d unb ^ oud^ Urfad^; ee }u (iebeit 

3)0(1^ biefed <£>eer; bad faiferltd^ fid^ nennt, 

2>ad §{er in So^eim ^aufet, bod ^at feind; 

2)ad ifl ber Sludiourf frember Sanber, ifi 310 

2)er aufgegebne S^eil bed 93o(f6, bem ni($t6 

®e^6ret, a(d bie aUgemeine @onne. 

Unb biefed (d^fd^e Sanb, urn bad n>ir fed^ten, 

!Dad ^at fein ^er} ffir feinen ^errn, ben i^m 

3)er SBaffen ©IH nid^t cfgnc ffia^l flcgebcn. 315 

3Rit SRumn tr&gf d bed ®(aubend ^^^rannei, 

iDie SRad^t §af d eingefd^recft, beru^igt nid^t 

&xn gtu^nb, xa^^>oU Slngebenfen lebt 

2)er ®reue^ bie gefd^a^n auf biefem SBoben. 

Unb fann'd ber So^n ^ergeffen, baf ber SSater 320 

aRit ^unben in bie 9Refl[e n>arb ge^eftt? ' 

@in 93o(f, bem bad geboten tt>irb, ifi fd^re(fltd^, 

(Sd r&d^ ober bulbe bie SBe^anblung. 

aaSrangel. 3)er 8lbe{ aber unb bie Ofpjiere? 
®oId^ eine ^lud^t unb gelonie, ^err gurfi, 325 

3{l o^ne Seifpiel in ber SBelt ®efd^id^ten. 

Sallenflein. @ie flnb auf {eglid^e Sebingung mein. 
9lid^t mir, ben eignen Slugen mogt 3^r glauben. 

((5v gtebt ti^m bie dibedformel. SDrangel burd^Uefl fie unb legt fte, 
na<l^beitt et gelefen, f^toeigenb auf ben 2^if<l^.) 

aaSie ip'd? Segreift 3^r nun? 

2B rang el. Segreifd, wer'd fann! 

^err giirfi ! 3d& W bit ?Wadfe faUen — 3a ! 330 
3d^ ^abe SoUmad^t, aDed abjufd^Iiefen. 
@d fttf^t ber Si^eingraf nur t>ier 3:agem&r[dbe 
93on ^ier mit ffinfje^ntaufenb SRann; er n>artet 
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Sfuf Drbrc nut, ju 3^tem ^eer gu pofeit 

2)ie Drbrc fieff ic|i aud, fobalb tt)ir cinig. 335 

aaSaUcnflcin. SBod ifl bed itanglerd gorberung? 

SBrangcl (bcbmHic^). 3n)ulf Sicglmenter gift c&, fd^ttjc* 
b{f(^ aSolf. 
aWcin ito^)f muf bafur ^apett. aftted Knnte 
Sule^t nur falfd&ed @^)icl — 

SBallcnficin (fai^rt auf). ^err @d(^tt)cbc! 

SBrangcl (m^ig fbrtfai^wib). 9Ruf bcmnadb 

2)arauf befic^n, baf t&erjog grieblanb formtid^, 340 

Unn^iberrupid^ bred^c mft bem jtaifcr, 
©onft i^m fcitt fd^ttjeblfd^ SBolf t>crtrauet tt)irb. 

SBallcttflcitt. ffiad ifi bic gorberung? @agf6 furj 
unb gut. 

SB r angel. 5){e fpan'fd^en JRegimenter, ble bcm jtaifer 
©tgeben, ju enttDaffncit; 5Prag ju nc^mcn 345 

Unb bicfc ©tabt, toie aud^ bad ®rcnifdj;Iof gger, 
2)en @d^n)eben einjuraumen. 

SBaUcnficin. aSicI geforbert! 

^rag! ©ci'd urn gger! abcr 5Prag? ®c^t nid^t 
3(* leiji' mdf jebe ©ic^er^eit, bie i^r 
93emunffgertt)ci[e t>on mir forbem moget. 350 

5Prag abcr — Socmen — fann itfy fclbjl bcfd&uften. 

SBrangcL SWan jttjcifclt nid^t baran. 6d ijl und 
aud^ 
9lid^t umd Sefd^flften b(of. SSir n^oOen SRenfd^en 
Unb ®elb umfonfi nid^t aufgetoenbet ^aben. 

SBanenfiein. SBie btQig. 

SBrangel. Unb fo lang, bid tt>ir cntfd^ibigt, 

S31eibt $rag t)er)>f&nbet. 

aBaUcnflcitt. JEraut i^r und fo wenig? 356 

s. w. T. 2 
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SBr angel (jieifft auf). 3)cr ©d^tDcbc mup fid^ tjorfc^n 
mit bem 3)eutfcl^en. 
aRan ^at und fibers Dflmecr ^ctgcrufcnj 
@etettet ^aben n)tr )>om Untergang 
!Dad 9leid& — mit unferm 93 tut bee ©tauben^ gwl^eit, 
2)ie ^etrge Se^r* bed ©oangeliumd 361 

SScrflegelt — 8lber jeftt fdj^on fu^let man 
3lx^t mtfjx ble aaSo^U^at, nur bie gafi, erbllcft 
aJlit fd^eelem Slug bie gremblinge im JReid^e 
Unb fc^icfte geirn mit einer t§anbt>on ®elb 365 

Und ^elm in unfre SBalber. SRein! tt)ir Ijaben 
Mm Subod' 8o^n, um flingenb @olb unb ©ilber 
Den itonig ouf ber SBalftatt nid^t gelaffenl 
©0 t>ieler ©d^weben abeliged Slut, 
@d i|l um ®olb unb ©ilber nid^t gefloffen! 370 

Unb nid^t mit magetm Sotbeer woUen tt)ir 
3um SSaterlanb bie SBimpel tt>ieber luften; 
9Bir ttJoUen Sutger bleiben auf bem SBoben, 
Den unfer 5t6nig faHenb fidb erobert. 

SBallenjiein. «&elft ben gemeinen geinb mir niebcr^ 
^alten, 375 

Dad \ifbm ©tenjlanb fann eud^ nic^t entge^n. 

SBrangel. Unb liegt ju 93oben ber gemelne geinb, 
SBer tmpft ble neue Steunbfdj^aft bann jufammen? 
Und ift befannt, ^tn gurfi — tt)enn gleid^ ber ®(^tt>ebe 
9iid^td ba»on merfen foil — baf 3§r mit ©ad^fen 380 
©e^elme Unter^anblung ^)flegt. SBer burgt und 
Dafur, bap tt)lr nidft Dpfer ber Sefd^luffe flnb, 
Die man t>ox und ju ^e^lcn notig ad^tet? 

aaSallenjieln. SBo^l ttja^Ite fid^ ber itanjler feinen 
aWann^ 
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(Sx ^atf mir feinen j4^crn fd^idcn fonncn. (Siufilei^enb.) 
Sefinnt @nS) eined S3effem, ®uflat> SEQrangeL 386 

9Jon $rag nid^td me^r. 

SBrangel. ^ier euOigt meine 93onma($t 

SQaUenfiein. (&n6) meine <&au))tfiabt r&umen ! Siebei* 
tret' id^ 
3utfi(f — ju meinem itaifer. 

ffiranflcl. SBenn'^ nod& 3eit iji. 

SB a D en ft e in. !Dad f}e^t 6e{ mir, nod^ ie^t, au jeber 
©tunbc. 390 

SBrangel. SSieQeid^t ))or tt>enig S^agen noc^. <&eut 
nid^ me§r. 
— ©eit ber ©efln gefangen flftt, nid^t me^r. 

(^ie aBaflmflein betroffm fd^loeigt.) 

^err ^rfl! W)ir fllouben, baf ©ie'd e^rlic^ meinen; 

©eit gejiern flnb tt>ir bed gettjif — Unb nun 

!Die« ©latt und fur bie Zxupptn burgt, ifi nid^td, 395 

9Bad bem SSertrouen noc^ im 993ege ftunbe. 

?Prafl fon und nid^t entjtt)eien. 9Reitt *&err itanjler 

Segnugt fid^ mit ber Stltftabt, @uer ®naben 

Saft er ben Siatfd^in unb bie fleine ©eite. 

2)oc^ (Sfler mup »or aOem fid^ und offnen, 4CX) 

ey an itonjunftion au benfen ifl. 

SBaUenftein. @ud^ a(fo foil id^ trauen, i^r nid^ mir? 
3d^ tpiQ ben SSorfd^Iag in @m>agung a^^^i^- 

SBrangel. 3n feine gar au (ange, muf id^ bitten. 
3n$ a^^^t^ 3a§r fd^on fc^leid^t bie Unter^nbbtng ; 405 
@rfo(gt aud^ biedmal nid^td, fo tciU ber Jtanaler 
^uf immer fie fur abgebrod^en fatten. 

SBaUenjiein. 3^r brftngt mid^ fe^r. ©n fold^er ©d^ritt 
tt>iU n)o^( 

2 — 2 
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33cbaci^t fcitt. 

S8 rang el. @§' man uber^aupt bran bttxtt, 
§err gurfl ! !Durdj) rafd^c S^at nur fann cr glucfen. 410 

{(Sx ge^t ab.) 

§e^stev Ituffriif. 

300. Sffe ric^tlfl? 

3;eraf9. ©cit) % clnifl? 

3ao. !Diefcr ©d^ttjcbe 

©Ing gana jufricbcn fort. 3a, i^r fcib einig. 

SBaUcttjicin. ^ort ! 3lo^ iji nid^td gefd&e^n, unb — 
tt>o^l ertt)ogen, 
3d& tt)itt c^ liebcr bod^ nid^t ti)un, 

Xttiti). SBic? 9Ba6 iji bad? 

SBaHenficin. Son biefer ©d^weben @nabe Icben, 
Der libcrmutigen? 3d^ trug' e6 nld^t. 416 

3no. ffommji bu aid Slud^tling, i^rc ^ilf' crbcttelnb? 
2)u bringeji i^ncn me^r, aid bu emj)fangfi. 

SBaUcnjicin. SBic war'd mit icnem funiglid^en 93our^ 
bott, 
Der feined SSolfed Seinbe fic^ t)erfaufte 420 

4nb SBunben fd()lug bem elgnen ffiaterlanb? 
filud^ Yoax fein 8o^n, ber 9Jlenfd^en Slbfdj^eu rftd^te 
Die unnaturlic^ fret^el^afte Xi)at 

Stto. 3ji bad bein gatt? 

SB alien jiein. !Die Xreue, fag' i^ mi), 

3ji iebem SRenfd^en tok ber ndd^jie Slutdfreunb, 425 
8lld i^ren Siadj^er fil^lt er fid^ geboren. 
a)er ©eften geinbfd^aft, ber ^jjarteien SBut, 
5)er alte SHeib, bie Slferfud^t mad^t griebe. 
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9Ba6 ixocf) fo tt>utenb ringt, fid& ju jerfioren, 

aSettragt, titvQki^t fld&, ben gcmeinen geinb 430 

!Der 9Jlcnfcl^Hcl^feit, ba^ tt)i(be 3;icr ju jiagcn, 

2)a6 morbcnb einbrid^t in bie fid^rc ^urbe, 

SBorin ber SJlenfd^ gcborgen n)o^nt — benn gang 

i?ann i^n bic eigne itlugf)eit ntc^t befdj^irmen. 

9lur an bie ©time fe^f i^m bie 9iatur 435 

2)a^ 8id^t ber Slugen, fromme 3;reue foil 

2)en blofgegebnen JRudfen if)m befd^ii^en. 

ZtxifX}, 2)enf' "oon blr felbft nic^t fc^limmer, al^ bet 
Seinb, 
2)er JU ber 2;^at bie ^Snbe freubig bietet. 
©0 jartHc^ bdd^te jener itarl aud^ nid^t, 440 

3)er £)^m unb Sl^n^err biefe^ i?aifer^aufed, 
2)er na^m ben Sourbon auf mit offnen Slrmen, 
2)enn nur t?om 5Ru^en ttjirb bie SBelt regiert 

^iehentex Jluftntt 

®r&fln %txi^ gtt ben ^origen. 

gaSaOenjiein. SBer ruft ©ud^? ^ier iji fein ©efd^aft 

fur aageiber. 
®r&fin. 3d^ fomme, meinen @Iitdftt)unfd^ abjulegen. 
— Stomta* l^ JU fru^ ettoa? 3df? tt>iU nid^t ^offen. 446 
SHJaDenfiein. Oebraud^' bein 3lnfe^n, Sierjfv. ^eif 

fie ge^n. 
®rafin. ^^ gab ben Socmen einen itoni^ fd^on. 
SBaHenPein. @r toax barnad^. 
©rafin (gu ben anbem). SRun, xooxan liegt ed? @i)redj)t! 
3;erafi). !Der ^erjog toiU nid^t 
©rafin. SBiU nid^t, voa^ er mu^? * 4S0 
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300. 8ln eud^ {fl'd icet. aSerfuc^rt, benn ld& bin fcrtig, 
6))r{($t man t)on 3:teue mir unb t)on @cn)ifTen. 

®r&ftn. SBie? ba nod^ ailed (ag in n)eitet Serne, 
!l>er SBeg fld^ nod^ unenblid^ t)or bit bef)nte, 
3)a ^attejl bu Sntfd^luf unb 3Kut — unb icftt, 455 

!Da aud bem 3:raume SBa^r^ett n>erben tDiO, 
3)a bic SSoUbrlnflung na^c, bcr ©rfolfl 
Serfid^ett ifl, ba fangfl bu an ju jagen? 
9lur in @ntn)itrfen bifl bu tap^tx, feig 
3n 3;^aten? ®ut! ®teb beinen Seinben 9ted^t! 460 
2)a cben ifl ed, n>o flc bi(^ cwarten. 
2)cn aSorfaft gtauben [ic bit gem ; fei fid^er, 
2)af firt mit Sricf unb ©iegcl bir bclegcn ! 
3)0^ an bic SRogHd^fcit bcr Zf)at glaubt feincr, 
!Da miiftcn fie bid^ furd^ten unb bid^ a^kn, 465 

SfTd moglid^? !Da bu fo vpeit bifl gegangen, 
2>a man bad ©d^Iimmflc mif, ba bir bie Si^at 
©d^on ate begangen gugered^net tt>irb, 
SBinjl bu jurfldfjie^n unb bic grud^t »erlieren? 
@nttt)orfen blof, ifl'd ein gemciner gret>cl, 470 

aSoUfu^rt, i^^ ein unflerblid^ Unternc^men; 
Unb mnn ed gludft, fo ift ed aud^ t)ergic[)n, 
2)enn aUer Sludgang ifl ein ©ottedurtcil. 

itammcrbiener (tritt i^erein). 2)er Dberjl ^Piccolomini. 

®r&fln (f*nen). ©on marten. 

aaBallenjlein. 3d^ fann i^n jeftt nid^t fe^n. (Sin am 
bermal. 475 

itammerblener. 9?ur urn jvoei Slugcnblidfe blttet er, 
Sr ^ab' ein bringenbed ©efd&aft — 

aaSaHenjiein. SBer njclf, toad er und bringt 3d^ 
toiU boc^ ^oren. 
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(Bx&fin (la^t). SBo^l mag'd i^m bringenb fein. 2)u 

fannji'd ewarten. 
aSaQenfiein. 9Bad {{I'd? 

®r&ftn. !£)u foafi ed nad^^et wiffen. 480 

3eftt bcnfc tran, ben SOBrangel abjuferfgcn. (Jtammerblenet 

aBollcttficin. Sffienn cine SBa^l nod^ w&te — nod^ 
ein milbetet 
SludtDeg r^d^ f&nbe — je^t nod^ n)ill id^ i^n 
(Scn>&9(en unb bad Suferfie t^ermeiben. 

®t&fin. SSerlangji bu tt)eiter nid^td, ein fold^er SBeg 
8ieflt no^ \)or bit. ©d^itf biefen aBrangel fort! 486 
aSetgif bie alien ^of nungen, vpirf bein 
aSergangned Se6en m^, entfd^Kefe bid^, 
(Sin neued anjufangen. Slud^ bie S^ugenb 
J^at i^te <&elben, toit bet 9tu^m, bad ®Iudr. 490 

Steif ^in nad^ 38ien jum jfaifet fie^nbed Suf ed, 
9}imm eine tjolle itaffe mit, erflSr'; 
3)u ^ab'ji ber 3)ienet 3;reue nur ttpxoUn, 
2)en @d^n>eben 6(of jum beflen ^ben n)oQen. 

SDo. Sluc^ bamit ijl^d ju f))&t. 3)tan mif au ))iel. 
6t ttjurbe nur bad ^aupt jum 3;obe6blodfe tragen. 496 

®r&ftn. !Dad furdt^f id^ nid^t. ®efetHd^ i^n ju rid^ten, 
Se^lf d an 9en)etfen ^ SSiOfiit meiben fie. 
^JDlan tt>irb ben ^erjog ru^ig laffen jie^n. 
3d^ W, tt>ie aHed fommen tt)irb. 5)er ilonig 500 

aSon Unflam tt>irb erfd^einen, unb ed tt)irb fid^ 
aSon fettjl t>erjie^en, baf ber ^erjofl ge^t,* 
9lid^t ber ©rflirung tt)lrb bad erjl beburfcn. 
iDer i^onig n>irb bie ZxWfptti laffen fd^n)oren, 
Unb ailed tt)irb in feiner Drbnung bleikn. 505 
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2ln c{ncm SWorgen ifl bet ^erjog fort. 
3(uf feinen @d^l6fferti wirb ed nun lebenbig, 
2)ort ttJirb ct iagen, baun, ©cflutc gotten, 
©id^ eine t&cffiatt grunben, golbnc ©d^Iuffel 
Sludtcflcn, gafifrci grofc a^afel geben, 510 

Unb, furj, tin grower 5t6nig fein — im J?leinenl 
Unb n)ei( er fbig fi($ ju bef($eiben n>et$, 
9{i($t6 tt>itfli(j^ me^r gu gelten^ gu bebeutcn^ 
S&ft man i§n fd^einen, n)ad er mag; er mirb 
Gin grofer ^ring bid an fcin Snbe fd^einen. 515 

6t nun! ber <&ergog ift bann eben aud^ 
2)et neuen 9Renfd^en einer, bie bet itrieg 
Gmporgebrad^t, ein ubernad^ttged 
Ocfd^opf bet ^ofgunfl, bie mit gleid^em Slufwanb 
grel^errn unb gurflen mad^t. 520 

aaSaHenfiein (fiei^t auf, i^eftig Bcjwgt). 3eigt einen SDScg 
mit an aud biefem !Drang, 
^ilfreid^e SRSd^te! einen fold^en geigt mir, 
!I)cn id^ t)etmag gu ge^n — 3d^ fann mid^ nid^^t, 
aSie fo ein SBort^clb, fo ein 3;ugenbfd^tt)a^er, 
8ln meinem SBiBfen tt>armen unb ©ebanfen — 525 

?Rid^t gu bem ®lucf; bad mir ben SRurfen fe^ 
®ro^t^uenb fagen: @e^! id^ braud^' bid^ nid^t! 
SBenn id^ nid^t tt)irfe me^t, bin id& t)ernid^tet. 
yiiSft Dpfer, nid^t Oefa^ten will id^ fd^eun, 
2)cn leftten ©d^ritt, ben auf erfien, gu meibenj 530 

!Dod^ cf)' id^ flnfe in bie 9lid&tigfeit, 
@o flein ouf^ore, ber fo grof begonnen^ 
ey mid^ bie SBelt mit jencn eienben 
93ettt)ed^felt, bie bet S^ag etfd^afft unb fWrgt, 
^ff f^)red(^e SBcIt unb Siadj^welt meinen 5Ramcn 535 
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ma Slbfci^m an^, unb grieblanb fei bit Sofung 
giir icbc Pud^ett6tt>crtc Zf)at 

®rafin. ffia^ ijl benn ^iet fo tt)iber bic ?Ratur? 
3d^ fann'd nid^t flnbeii; [age mir'd — 0, laf 
3)e« Slbcrglaubend nad^tlid^c ®eft)enficr 540 

9li^t beined ^eOen ®etjled !0{eif)er n>erbenl 
!Du blfl bed ^od^t>erratd verflacjt; ob mtt, 
Ob o^ne JRed^t, ifl ic$o nid^t bie ^ragc — 
3)u bifi t)erloren, tt>enn bu bid^ nid^t fd^nctt bcr ^a^i 
Scbienji, bie bu beflftefl — 61 ! tt>o Icbt bcnn 545 

3)ad fcicbfamc ®efd&6^)f, bad felned Sebend 
3id^ nid^t mtt aUen Sebendft&ften me^rt? 
SBad ifl fo W)n, bad 9lottt>c^r nid^t entfd^ulblgt ? 

ffiaHenflcin. @injl war mic biefec gerbinanb fo ^utb^ 
reid^j 
@r licbte ml6), cr ^ielt mld^ mxt, id^ fianb 5 So 

2)er 3l4d^flc feinem ^etaen. SBeld^en gfirflett 
^at cr gce^rt, tt>ic mld^? — Unb fo ju enben! 

®raftn. So trcu bctoa^rji bu {ebc Heine ®unfl, 
Unb fur bie ffranfung ^aji bu fein @ebad{>tnid? 
SWuf id^ bic^ bran erinnern, voie man bir 555 

3u Slegendburfl bie treuen SDienjie lo^nte? 
3)u ^attefi jeben ©tanb im 9leid^ belelbigt; 
3^n grof gu madden, ^attefl bu ben ^a% 
Sen gtud^ ber ganjen S33elt auf bid^ gelaben; 
3m ganjen !Deutfd^Ianb lebte bir fein greunb, 560 

SBeil bu aDein gelebt fur beinen Itaifer. 
8tn i^n blo^ ^ieltefl bu bei jlenem ©turme 
!Did^ feP, ber auf bem 9legendburger laQ 
©id^ gegen bid^ jufammengog — !Da lief er 
2)id& fatten! lief bid^ faUen! bid^ bem Sattern, 5^5 
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!X)em flbermuttgen, jum £))>fer fallen! 

®ag' nid^t, baf bie jur&dfgegebne SBurbe 

3)ad cr^e, fd^toete Unred^t au^efo^nt. 

9{id^t iDa^rlid^ fluter SBiOe fieUte bid^, 

!D{(^ fleOte bad ®efe$ bet ^erben 9lot 570 

3In btefen $(a$, ben man Mr gern ))ern)etgert. 

SBaOen^ein. 9{{d^t intern iuttn SBlOen, bad ifl toaf^x, 
9tod^ feinet 9teigung banf id^ blefed Slmt. 
9R{f 6rattd^' id^'d, fo mi$bxauif' Id^ feln 93ertrauen. 

®raftn. 98crtrauen? SRcigunfl? — SKan beburfre 
beiner ! 575 

3){e unflepiime ?Preffrrin, bie Wot, 
!Der nid^t mit fjof^Un 9lamen, Siguranten 
@ebient l^, bie bie Z^at xoiU, nid(it bad 3etd^en, 
!Den Qkbftm immer auffud^t unb ben Sefien, 
3^n an bad JRuber fieUt, unb mufte fie i^n 580 

Slufflteifen and bem ^Bbel feI6jl — bie feftte bid^ 
3n biefed Slmt unb fd^rieb bit bie SeftaOung. 
^mn (ange, bid ed nid^t me^r fann, be^ilfit 
©id^ bied ©efd^Ied^t mit feiten ©flattenfeelen 
Unb mit ben !I)raI)tmafd^inen feiner ihtnft — 585 

!Dod^ totnn bad Siuferfie i^m naf)t txltt, 
Det ^o^(e ©d^ein ed nid^t me^r t^ut, ba fallt 
@d in bie flarfen JQ&nbt ber 9latur, 
!Ded JRiefengeified, ber nur fid^ fle^ord^t, 
9lid^td ))on 93ertr&gen n)eif unb nur auf i^re 590 

^ebingung, nid^t auf feine, mit i^m^anbelt. 

aSSaOen^ein. SBa^r i^'d! ©ie fa^n mid^ immer, t^ie 
USf bin, 
3d5 ^ab' fie in bem ilaufe nid^t betrogen, 
!Denn nie ^ielt id^'d ber ^u^e xotxt, bie fu^n 
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Umgreifenbe (Semut^art ju t)erbergen. 595 

®raftn. aSielme^r — bu ^afl Md^ furd^tbar fletd gejeigt. 
9{{(l^t bu, ber ^etd ftd^ fe(bet treu geMieben, 
!Die ^a(en unred^t, bie bid^ furd^teten 
Unb bod^ bie SRad^t bit In bie «^anbe gaben. 
3)enn red^t ^ot jeber eigene S^raftet, 600 

3)er ubeteinfUmmt mit fid^ felbft; ed giebt 
St^n anbred Unred^t, a(d ben SQ3iberf))rud^. 
SBorfi bu ein anbrer, a(d bu ))or ad(it 3a^ren 
3Rit Seuer unb @d^n)ett burd^ !Deutfd^(anbd j^eife aogfi^ 
3)ie ®eifel fd^wangefl fiber aKe 8anber, 605 

^of)n f))tad^e^ aDen Orbnungen bed 9ieicl^6; 
!Der ®t&rfe fard^tetlid^ed 9ted^t nut ubtefi 
Unb iebe Sanbed^o^eit niebertratfl, 
Urn beined @u(tand «&errfd^aft au6)ubreiten ? 
iDa tt)ar ed 3eit, ben Pollen SOSiKen bit 610 

3u bred^en, bid^ jur Orbnung ju t)ertt)eifenl 
!!)od^ n)o^( geftet bem Xal\tt, n)ad if)m nu^te, 
Unb fd^n)eigenb bt&d^ er biefen Sre^elt^aten 
®ein faiferUd^ed ®legel auf. 993ad bomatd 
©ered^t ttJar, tt>e« bu'd filr i^n tfj(a% ift'd i)mt^ 615 
3[uf einma( fd^&nb(id^, n>ei( ed gegen i^n 
©etid^tet tt)lrb? 

saSattenfiein (aufiie^enb). aSon biefer ©eite fa§ id^'d nie 
— 3a! 3)em 
3fl wirHid^ fo. ^ fibte biefer ilaifer 
Durd^ meinen Sinn im 9teid^e S^^aten au6, 620 

!Dle nad^ ber Orbnung nie gefd^e^en foKten. 
Unb felbfl ben Surfienmantel; ben id^ trage, 
aSerbanf id^ !Dienfien, bie 93erbr ed^en fmb. 

®r&fin. @efle^e benn, baf )n>i[d^en bir unb {()m 
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Die 9iebe nld^t tann fcln t)Ott ^flid^t unb JRed^t, 625 

Slur t)on bet 3Jlad^t unb ber ®elegen^eit! 

S)er SluflenMldf ip ba, n)o bu bie ©umme 

2)er flrof ctt 8ebett6red^nunfl jle^en foKjl, 

2)ie 3«i^ett fie^en fiegtiafl fiber blr, 

Oludf tt)infen ble ^pianeten blr ^erunter 630 

Unb rufen: 66 ijl an ber 3eit! ^afl bu 

2)ein 8eben lang umfonfi ber Sterne 8auf 

©emeffen? — ben Cluabranten unb ben 3 Wei 

Oefu^rt? — ben 3obiaf, ble ^immetefugel 

2luf biefen SBanben nad^gea^mt, urn bid^ ^erum 635 

©efieKt in fiummen, a^nung«t)oKen ^tiiiftn 

Die fieben ^errfd^er be6 @efd^idf6, 

9{ur urn ein eitle6 @))ie[ bamit )U treiben? 

gu^rt aKe blefe 3urufhtng ju nid^t6, 

Unb ip feln SWarf in biefer fyo^ten iJunfi, 640 

Dap fie blr felbji nld^t« gilt, nid^t6 fiber bld^ 

aSermag im SlugenbKdEe ber (Sntfd^elbung ? 

SBaDenflein (ift to&l^renb biefer (e^ten 0{ebe mit l^eflig arBet^ 
tenbetn ®txtt&t auff unb abgegangen unb jlel^t je^t ploj^lid^ fiiU, 
bie ©rdfin unterbred^enb). 9luft mir ben SBrangel, unb 

ed foKen gleid^ 

Drel Soten fatteln. 

3ao. 9lun, gelobt fei @ott! (diU i^inaud.) 

aaSaUenfiein. 66 ifi feln bofer (Selft unb melner. 
3^n 64s 

©trap er burd^ m% ba6 SBerfjeug felner ^errfd^fud^t, 

Unb id^ ernjarf e6; baf ber 3lad^e <Btaf)l 

Slud^ fd^on pit meine Srufl gefd^liffen ifl. 

9Jid^t ^offe, n)er be6 Drad^en ^af)nc \ht, 

@rfreulid^e6 ju ernten. 3ebe Untf)at 650 
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JEt&flt i^rcn ciflucn Stad^ecnflel fd^on, 
2)ic bofc '^offnung, unter i{)rcm ^^erjcn. 

@r fann mir nid^t mc^r ttaun, — fo fann id^ aud^ 
9{id^t me^r jurudf. ®efd^e^e benn, toa^ mu^. 
9ie(^t fletd be^alt bad @d^idffal, benn ba6 t^erj 655 

3n und ifl feln flebietrifd^cr ffiottjiefycr. 
(3u Xetif^.) Sring mir ben Sffirangel in mcln StaUnttt, 
2)ic ©otcn tt>ia iiif fetter frred^en. ©d^ldEt 

9tadb bem Octat)io ! (Sur ©rdftn, ml^t eine trtum))^imnbe SUtiene 

mad^t) gro{)to(fe nid^t! 
^enn eiferfiid^tlg finb bed @d^idf[al6 aSad^te. 660 

Soreitlg 3aud^jen greip in i^re dtc^tt. 
Sen ©amen legen n)ir in i^re ^dnbe, 
Db @lu(f, ob Ungludf aufge^t; le^rt bad ©nbe. 

(Snbent er oBgel^t, f&((t bet SBori^ang.) 



@in 3tomec. 

SaKenflein. Octaoio $iccolomini. CBalb barouf 9Rat 

$iccoloininu 

SSSaQenflein. ^IRtr melbet et au6 Sinj, er l&ge franf ^ 
!Docl& ^ab* id^ fld&rc Slad^rid&t, baf er fid^ 665 

3u Sraucnberfl t>crfic(ft bclm ®rafcn ®aDa6. 
5Rimm belbe fejl unb fd^icf fie mir ^le^er. 
!Du fibernimmfl ble [panifd^en SRegimenter, 
9Jlad^|l immer Slnfialt unb bip niemaW fettig, 
Unb trelben fie bld^, gegen mid^ ju jie^n, 670 

©0 fagfl bu |a unb bleibfi gefeffelt Pe^n. 
3c^ tt)eif; bap bit ein !Dienji bamft flefd^le^t, 
3n biefem ®^>let bld^ mupig ju t)erf)alten. 
2)u tettefi flern, fo lang bu fannfi, ben ©d^ein; 
(Srtreme ©d^ritte finb nid^t belne ©ad^e, 675 

2)rum f)aV i^ biefe SRoHe fiir bid^ au^gefud^t; 
2)u n)lrfl mir burd^ beln 9?id^t6tf)un biefe^mol 
2lm nii^Hd^flen — ©rHirt fid^ unterbeffen 
2)a^ ®ludE fflr mid^, fo ml^t bu, toa^ ju ttjun. 

(SRox $iccolomini tritt ein.) 
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3e|t, Slltet, ge^. 3)u mu^ ^eut nad^t nod^ fort. 680 
9limm meinc eignen ^Pfetbe. — iDiefcn ba 
Se^alf td^ ^let — 9Rad^f 6 mtt bem Slbfd^ieb furj ! 
aSir n)etben und ja^ betiT id^, aDe fro^ 
Unb fllucflid^ .n)icbcrfe^Tt 

£)ctat)io (gtt frinem ®o^n). SSSit \pxt^tn utid no(^. 

ISanenfiein. 9Rar $iccoIomiui 

g»ar (nd^ett ri« ii^m). SWcln ©cnetal — 

aSSaOenfleitt !Der bin xS) nid^t me^r, 685 

Sa3enn bu bc6 Ifaifcrd Dfflaicr bld^ nennfl. 

9Rar. @o bleibfd babei, bu xoiU^ ba^ ^ecr t)crlajfcn ? 

SSaUenfiein. 3d^ ^ab' bee j^aiferd !Dienfl entfagt. 

9Rar. Unb toiU^ ba6 ^eer t>eriaffen? 

SBattcnfiein, aSicIme^r W i^f 

9Wir'^ cngcr nod^ unb fcftcr ju ^erbfnben. (dt fefct fid^O 
3a; 3Rar. SRid^t c^er mUr id^ birt eroffnen, 691 

2116 bl6 bed ^anbcln6 ©tunbe n)urbe fd^Iagen. 
!t)er Sugenb gtudElid^ed ®efu^l crgrcift 
2)a6 9icd^te leld^t, unb elne greube i\i% 
2)ad eigne Urteil prufenb au6juuben, 695 

933o ba6 @renn>el rein ju I6fen iji. 
3)od^, tt)0 t)on jn^ei gen)iffen flbeln ein« 
©rgriffen ttjerben mup, tt)o fid^ ba6 ^erj 
9lid^t ganj jururfbringt au^ bem ©treit ber ^pid^tcn, 
2)a ifl ed SHJop^at; feine SQSa^I ju ^aben, 700 

Unb eine @unp ifi bie 5Rotn)enbigfeit. 
— 2)ie ifl ^or^anben. Slidfe nic^t jurudf. 
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@6 fann Mr nid^td me^r ^elfen. Slide t)ow&ttd! 
Urtei(e nld^t! Sereite Md^, )u ^nbeln! 

— 2)er ^of ^ meinen Untergang befd^loffen, 705 
!Drum bin i^ n)iDend; i^m im>ox gu fommen. 

— S33ir mxbtn mit fcen ©d^toeben utt6 tterbinbcn. 
@c^r ttJarfrc SeiUe fmb'^ unb flutc grcunbc. 

($alt tin, ^iccobmini^ SlnttDort ettuartenb.) 

— 3d^ ^ab' bid^ flbcrrafd^t. a[ntn)ort' mir nid^t. 

3d^ ttiiU bir 3rit t^erflonncn, bid^ ju faffen. 710 

(@r fiel^t auf unb gel^t ita(^ l^intnu ^ar Qel^t lange unbetoegUd^, in 

ben l^eftigflen ^d^mtt^ oerfe^t; tote er tine S^etoegung ma(l)t, iomntt 

fffiaden^ein gutucf unb fle((t ftd^ oor il^n.) 

9Rar. SWcin Oeneral! — !Du mad^fi mld^ ^eute mutt^^ 
big. 
2)cnn bi^ mtf biefen S^ag tt)ar mir'd crfpart, 
!Dcn S33eg mir felbft ju ftnbcn unb bic SRid^tung. 
2)ir folgf id^ unbcbingt. 2luf bid^ nur brauc^t' id^ 
3u fe^n unb toax bed red^ten 5Pfab^ gcn)ip. 7^5 

3um erftenmalc ^cut t)ern)eifeft bu 
^id^ an mid^ felbft unb }n>ingfl mid^; eine SBaf)l 
3u treffen jn^ifd^en bir unb meinem ^erjen. 

SaSaHenfiein. 6anfl n)iegte bid^ bi6 tjrnU bein ©efd^idt, 
2)u fonntefi f^)ielenb beine ?Pflid^ten uben, 720 

3ebn)ebem fd^onen S^rieb @enuge t^un, 
9Rit ungeteiltem ^erjen immer l^anbeln. 
®o fann'^ nid^t ferner bteiben. geinblid^ fd^eiben 
2)ie SaSege fid&. SRit ?Pflid^ten fireiten ^flid^ten. 
2)u mupt $artei ergreifen in bem ilrieg, 725 

!I)er gn^ifd^en beinem greunb unb beinem fiaifer 
@id^ je^t entjunbet. 

9»ar. ifrieg! 3fl ia^ ber 9tame? 

!Der j^rieg ifi fd^redFlidb, tt)ie bed <£)immeld $lagen, 
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Dod^ er ifl gut, ifl ein Ocfd^irf, n)ic fie. 

3ji bad eIn fluter iWcg, ben bu bem ifaifer 730 

©ereitefi mit bed ilaiferd eiguem »&eer? 

D ®ott bed ^immete, n)ad ffl bad" fur eine 

aSerdnberunfl ! 3iemt fold^e @^)rad^e mir 

9»it bit, ber, tt)ie ber fefie ©tern bed ?Potd, 

9»ir aid bie Sebendregel ttorgefc^lenen ! 735 

O, ml^tn 9Mf erregfl bu mir im ^erjen! 

2)er alten G^rfurd^t ein9en)ac^fnen Sirieb 

Unb bed ©e^orfamd ^eilige @ett>o^n^eit 

©OH id^ tterfagen lernen beinem ^Jamen? 

9iein, mnit nid^t bein Slngefid^t ju mir! 740 

@d ttjar mir immer eined ©otted Slntli^, 

5tann uber mid^ nidbt gleid^ bie "SHa^t t)erlieren; 

2)ie ©inne fmb in beinen Sanben nod^, 

^at gleid^ bie ©eete btutenb fid^ befreiti 

SBaUenfiein. 9»ar, f)6r' mid^ an. 

aSar. O, tfiu ed nid^t! 2;^u'd nid^t. 745 

@ie^; beine reinen, ebeln 3uge n)iffen 
9iod^ nid^td t)on biefer ungtudffef gen Ztjat 
Slop beine Ginbilbung bepedfte fie, 
2)ie Unfd^ulb toiU fid^ nid^t t)ertreiben laffcn 
2lud beiner ^of^eitblirfenben ©ejiatt. 750 

SaSirf il)n ^eraud, ben fd^tt>arjen gledf, ben geinb. 
@in bofer a;taum btop iji ed bann genjefen, 
2)er jebe fld^re 2;ugenb ttjarnt. 6d mag 
2)ie SRenfc^fieit fold^e Slugenblitfe f)aUn; 
5)od^ fiegen muf bad gludflid^e ©efu^l. 75 S 

5Rein, bu n)irjl fo nid^t enbigen. !Dad n)urbe 
aSerrufen bei ben SJlenfd^en jebe grope 
9latur unb jebed mid^tige SSermogen, 

s. w. T. 3 
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9ted^t geben n)urb' ed bem gemeinen SSa^n, 

3)cr nid^t an @Wed in bet grci{)cit glaubt 760 

Unb nut bet D^nmad^t fid^ t)etttauen mag. 

aSaDenflein. @tteng tt>\xb bie 9BeU mid^ tabeln, iOf 
tmatf e6. 
3R{t felbji fd^on fagf id^, tt>a^ bu faflen fannft. 
^et miebe ntd^t, tomn tf^ umgef^en fann, 
2)a« aiupetfie! 2)od^ ^iet iji felne SBaljI, 765 

3d^ mup Oettjalt au6uben obet leiben — 
©0 Pe^t bet gaa. 9iid^W anbetd bteibt mix ubtig. 

3Jlar. ©er^ benn! Se^aiqjte bid^ in beinem ?Poften 
@ett>altfam, n)tbetfe^e bid^ bem jfatfet; 
933enn'^ feln muf, ttelb'6 iux offenen @nH)6tun9, 770 
SRic^t loben n^etb' i6)% bod^ id^ tanxC^ ^etjei^n, 
mu, m^ iS) nid^t gut ^eipe, mtt bit teilen. 
9?ut — jum aSettatet wetbe nid^t! 2)a^ ffiott 
3ji au^eft>tod^en. 3um SSettotet nid^t! 
S)a6 ifl fein ilbet[d&rittne6 9Kaf, fein ge^let, 775 

933o^itt bet 9Jhtt t)etittt in feinet ^taft. 
D, ba6 iji ganj n)a^ anbet6 — bad iji fd^njatj, 
®d^n)atg, tt)ie bie »&6llc! 

SSaQenjiein (mit finflmn (Stimfattm, bo<]^ gemd^idt). 

©d^nell fettig iji bie Sugenb mit bem SBott, 
2)ad fd^n^et fid^ ^anb^abt, n^ie bed 9Kejfctd ©d^neibe^ 
2lu6 i^tem ^eifen ilopfe nimmt [it Ud 781 

!Det SJinge 9Raf, bie nut fid^ felbet tid^ten. 
@teid^ f)eipt i^t atted fd&Snblid^ obet n)urbi9, 
S36d obet QUt — unb tt>a6 bie ©inbilbung 
?P^antajiifd^ \^kppt in biefen bunfeln SRamen, 785 

3)a6 bfitbet fie ben ©ad^en auf unb S38efen. 
eng iji bie SaSelt, unb bad ©e^itn iji toeitj 



1 
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Seid^t bei einanbet n)o^nen bie ®cbanUn, 

I)od^ f)att im 9laumc fiofcn [id^ Me Sadden; 

S3Jo cmc6 ^ptaft nimmt, muf ba^ anbrc rudEen, 790 

aBer nid^t t)ertriebcn [cin tt)iU, muf t>crtreibcn^ 

2)a f)crrfd^t ber @trcit; unb nur bie ©tdrfe flegt. 

— 3a, n)er burd^d Seben fle^et of)m SQSunfd^, 

@id^ jeben ^md t)erfa9en tann, ber n)o^nt 

3m leld^ten geuer mit bem ©alamanber 795 

Unb ()&(t ftd^ rein im reinen @lement. 

9Rid^ fd^uf an^ groberm ©toffe bie 9tatur, 

Unb }U ber (Srbe }ie^t mid^ bie Segierbe. 

Dem bofen ®eifl ge^ort bie Srbe, nid^t 

2) em QuUn. 2Ba6 bie ©ottlid^en nn^ fenben 800 

93on oben, finb nur allgemeine ®iiter; 

3^r Siid^t erfreut, bod^ mad^t e6 feinen reid^, 

3n if)rem ©taot erringt fld^ fein Sefift. 

2)en Sbelfiein, ba« aagefd^&ftte @olb 

9Kuf man ben fatfd^en SRac^ten abgettjinnen, 805 

2)ie unterm S^age fd^limmgeartet ^ufen. 

?Rid^t o^ne D^)fer mad^t man fie geneigt, 

Unb feiner lebet, ber au^ i^rem 2)ienfl 

2)ie ©eele tjatU rein gurudEgejogen. 

3»ar (mit ^ebeutung). D, furd^te, furd^te biefe falf^en 
gjlid^te! 810 

@ie f^altcn nid^t SQSort! (86 flnb gugengeifier, 
!I)ie bid^ berutfenb In ben Slbgrunb jie^n. 
a;rau' if)nen nid^t! 3d^ n^arne bld^ — D, fe^re 
3urftdf gu beiner ^flid^t ! @en)if , bu fannff 6 ! 
©d^idT mid^ m^ SBien. 3a, tf)m ba6. 8af mic^, 815 
^id^ beinen grieben madden mit bem ilaifer. 
(&x {ennt bid(^ nid^t, id^ aber fenne bid^, 

3—2 
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@t foD bid^ fe^n mit metnem reinen Sluge, 
Unb fein SBcrtraucn bring' id^ bir jurudf. 

SBaUenficin. 66 ifi ju fpat. 3)u mi^t nid^t, md 
ge[d^c{)n. 820 

9Rar. Unb njSr'd ju fpat — unb toav" e6 aud^ fo tt^cit, 
3)ap ein SScrbred^cn nur t>om gaff bid^ rcttct, 
So faffe! gaffe njurbig, tt)ic bu fianbji. 
93erlierc bad i?ommanbo. @tf} t)om @d^au^>tat. 
2)u fannfre mit ©lanje, ti)n'^ mit UnfdSiutb auc^. 825 

— 3)u ^afi fur anbre t)iel gctebt, leb' cnblid^ 
(Sinmal bir fclbcr. 3d^ bcglcite bid^, 

SWcitt Sd^ldEfal trcnn' i(f) nimmcr t)on bem beincn — 

aaSaffcnftcin, Sd ifi ju (pit. Snbem bu beinc SBorte 
SScrlierfi, ifl fd^on ein SReilenjeiger nad) bem anbern 830 
3urudfgelegt t)on meinen ©lenben, 
2)ie mein ®ebot nad^ ^rag unb @ger tragen. 

— @rgieb bid^ brein. SBir ^anbeln, n)ie n)ir muffen. 
©0 la^ und ba6 9?ottt)enbige mit S33urbe, 

9Kit feftem ©d^ritte t^un — aBa6 t^u' ic^ ©d^Kmmred, 

?116 jiener S&far tijat, bed 5Rame nod^ 836 

S5id ^eut bad ^6#e in ber SBelt benennet? 

@r fuf)rte n)iber 9lom bie Segionen, 

!l)ie JRom i{)m jur Sefd^u^ung an^ertraut. 

93Sarf er bad ©d^ttjert t)on fld^, er tt>ax t)erloren, 840 

SaSie x(f) ed n)ar', n)enn id^ entmaffnete. 

3d^ (pure n)ad in mir t)on feinem ©eifi,* 

®ieb mir fcln @fudf; bad anbre toiU i^ tragen. 

(§Kar, ber bidder in einem fd^mer^vorten JtattH)fe gefianben, gel^t fd^neK 
ab. SDanenj^ein ftel^t i1)m )}em>unbert unb betroffen nad^ unb fiel^t in 

tiefe ©ebanfen tterloren.) 
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fritter JlufiriiL 

!!Dar(enflein. Slerg!^. ®(ei(^ barauf 3IIo. 

3;eraf^. 3Rax ^iccolomini t)crlicf Wd& cbcn? 

SQSattenfieitt. SBo iji itt SBrangct? 

3;eraf9. gort ifi er. 

SBaacnflein. ®o ellfg? 845 

iJcrjf^. (56 tt^ar, al6 06 blc (&tV iijn clngcfd^Iudft. 
@r tt^at faum t)on bit tt^cg, ate id^ i^m nad^ging, 
3cl^ ^atf i^n nod^ ju frrcd^en, bod^ — n)cg n)ar cr, 
Unb niemanb ttju^tc mfr t)on i^m ju fagcn. 
Sdjgi gtaub', e6 ifi bcr @d^tt)arje felbfi genjefen, 850 

@in 9Kenfd^ fann nid^t auf einmal fo t)crfd^n)inben. 

3ao (fommt). 3fl'6 tt>a^r, bap bu ben Sllten toiUft t)er^ 
fd^ldEctt? 

Ztxit\). aaSic? !Dett Octattio! 9Bo bcnffi bu ^m? 

aBaHenflcln. @r gef|t nad^ grauenbcrg, bic fpanifd^en 
Unb tt^etfd^en 9iegimentcr anjufu^ren. 855 

Ztxiti^. 3)a6 ttjoae @ott nid^t, baf bu ba6 t)ottbringji ! 

3 Ho. !Dem galfd^en n)ittfi bu iWeg^ttotf an^ertrauen ? 
3^n au6 ben Slugen taffen, grabe je^t, 
3n biefem SlugenblidEe ber Gntfd^eibung ? 

XtxitS). 2)a6 n)irjl bu nid^t t{)un. ^tein, urn aHe6 
nid^t ! 860 

SBaKenflein. ©ettfame 3Renfd^en feib i^r. 

3 Bo. .0, nur bie6mat 

@ieb unfrer Sffiarnung nad^. ?af i^n nid^t fort. 

SBallenjiein. Unb n^arum fott id^ i^m bie^ eine 3Rat 
m^t traueu; ba id^'6 fiet6 get^an? SOSad ifi gefd^e^n, 
!Dad i^n urn meine gute 9Jleinung brid^te? 865 

2lu6 eurer ©riHe, nid^t ber meinen, foil id^ 
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SWeln alt txpxoiM Urteil t)on if)m anbern? 
2)cnft nid^t, taf i^ tin SBeib fci. Sffieil id^ i^m 
©ctraut bi6 ^cut, toiU i^ aud^ ^cut i^m traucn. 

S^crjf^. 9Kup e6 benn ber jufi [ein? ©d^idf eincn 
anbctn ! 870 

SBaUcnficln. 2)cr muf c6 fcin, ben ^ab' i^ mir 
ertcfen. 
@r taugt ju bem ©efd^aft, brum gab id^'d i^m. 

3 Ho. S33eil cr cin SBelfd^er ift, brum taugt er bir. 

SffiaHenficin. S33clp tvo^t, i^r mart ben bciben nie 
gcmogen, 
aBeil id^ fic acffU, licbc, cud^ unb anbern 875 

aSorjic^e fid^tbarlid^, n)ie fic'd verbicncit; 
IDrurn finb flc eud^ ein !Dom im 2luge! S33ad 
®e^t euer 5Reib mid^ an unb mein ©efd^aft? 
!Daf i^r fie ^aft, ba^ mac^t fie mir nid^t fd^lec^ter. 
Siebt ober ^aft einanber, n)ie i^r tooUt, 880 

3d^ lajfe jebem feinen Sinn unb 9leigung, 
SaSei^ bod^, tt)a6 mir ein jeber t)on eud^ gift. 

300. (gr ge^t nid&t ab — muff id^ bie 9iaber i^m 
am SSagen 
3erfc^mettern taffen. 

aSattenjiein. gRafige bid^, Stto! 

a;erjf^. 2)er Clueftenberger, a(6 er ^ier genjefen, 885 
^(d jiet6 jufammen aud^ geftedft mit i^m. 

9B a Ben ft ein. ©efd^a^ mit meinem aSSiffen unb (&x^ 
laubni^. 

S^erjf^. Unb baf ge^eime Soten an if)n fommen 
93om @atta6, mi^ icS) aud^. 

aBattenjiein. 3)a6 ifi nid^t mf^x. 

3 Bo. D, bu bip blinb mit beinen [e^enben Slugen! 890 
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S&aUenflein. !Du n>ir{i mix meinen @[auben nid^t 
crfd^uttern, 
2)er auf Mc tieffic SaSiffcnfd&aft fid^ baut. 
in^t et, bann Ifl Wc ganjc ©tcritfunji Sugc. 
Denn n)lft, i^ ^aV ein ^fanb »om ©d^icffat felbfl, 
3)a^ er bcr treufic ifl t)on mcincn grcunbcn. 895 

31(0. <&afl bu aud^ ein6, bafi {ened $fanb nid^t Iflge? 

aBaKenfleltt. (56 giebt Im SWenfd^cnteben SlugenblidEe, 
98o er bem SBeltgeifl mi)tt ifl al6 fonfl 
Unb eine grage frei ^at an ba6 ©d^fdffaf. 
©old^ dn SWoment wart, ate id^ in ber ^aS)t, 900 

!Die t)or ber Sumner 2lftion ftor^erging, 
@ebanfent)oH an elnen S3aum gele^nt, 
•&inau6fa^ in bie Sbene. iDie geuer 
5)e6 8afler6 brannten bufler burd^ ben 3ttUl, 
2)er SBaffen bunH)fe6 9laufd^en unterbrad^, 905 

5)er JRunben 9iuf einformig nur bie Stille. 
ajiein ganjed Seben ging, »ergangened 
Unb funftige6; in bie[em Slugenblidf 
8ln meinem inneren ©efid^t tjoruber, 
Unb an bed nid^fien SWorgend ©d^itffat fnft^>fite 910 

2)er a^nung6t)otte @eiji bie fernfie Sufunft. 

!Da fagt' id& alfo ju mir felbft: „@o ttielen 
©ebietefl bu! @ie folgen beinen ©ternen 
Unb fe^en, n)ie auf eine grof e SRummer, 
3^r aKed auf bein einjig ^aupt unb fmb 915 

3n beined @ludEe6 ©d^iff mit bir gefiiegen. 
5)od^ fommen n)irb ber S^ag, n)o biefe atte 
3)a6 Sd^idffal n)ieber au6einanber ftreut, 
9lur ttjen'ge n^erben treu id bir tjer^arren. 
3)en mikl^f id^ ttjiffen, ber ber iJreufie mir 920 
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93ott alien ift Mc Wcfcd 8ager cinfd^Ke^t 

@icb mir cin Seid^en, ®d&idffat! 2)cr foff6 fclti, 

2)et on bem nid^jicn 9Korflen mir jucrji 

©ntgegcnfommt mit eincm 8{cbedjcid^cn." 

Unb bicfed bei mir benfcnb, fd^Hcf idgi ein. 925 

Unb mitten in bie ©d^lad^t tt^atb id^ flefufirt 
3m ®eifi. ®rof toax ber SDrang. 9Kit tbUU 
Sin ©d^u^ ba6 $ferb, id^ fanf, unb fiber mir 
^intt>eg, gleid^gultig, feftten 9lo^ unb 9ieiter, 
Unb feud^enb lag id^, n)ie ein ©terbenber, 930 

3ertreten unter i^rer ^ufe ©d^lag. 
Da fafte ptoftlid^ ^ilfreid^ mid^ ein 2lrm, 
@d tt>ax Octat)io^ — unb fd^nett ertt)ad^' id^, 
3^ag toax e^, unb — Dctat)io jianb t)or mir. 
,;5!Rein Sruber/' fprad^ er, „reite feeute nic^t 935 

2)en Sd^edEen, tt)ie bu ^)flegfi. Sejleige lieber 
2)a« fid^re a;ier, bad id^ bir audgefud^t. 
Zf)u'^ mir julieb. @d n^arnte mid^ ein S^raum." 
Unb biefe6 2;iere6 ©d^neHigfeit entri^ 
SOlid^ Sannierd t)erfolgcnben SDragonern. 940 

SKein SSetter ritt ben Sd^edEen an bem flag, 
Unb 9io^ unb JReiter \afj i^ niemate tt)ieber. 

3 Co. 3)a6 tt>ax ein SufaU. 

SBallenftein (bebeutenb). @d giebt feinen BufaU. 
Unb ttjad un6 blinbed O^ngef&^r nur bunft, 
©erabe bad fieigt aM ben tieffien Cluettcn. 945 

98erjiegelt ^ab' id^'d unb t^erbrieft, ba^ er 
9Jlein guter (Sngel ifi, unb nun fein 2Bort mcf|r ! (@t gei^t.) 

a;ergf^. 2)a6 iji mein Siroji, ber 9Kar bleibt m^ ate 
©eifel. 

3Uo. Unb ber foB mir nid^t lebenb f)ier »om ^lafte. 
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SBaUcnficin (bWBt fte^en unb fel^rt fid^ urn). @cib if)x 
niift tt)ic bit SBcibcr, Mc bcflanWg 950 

3urutf nur fommcn auf i^r crflc6 SBort, 
SBcnn mon SBcrnunft gcft)rod^ctt fhinbcniang ! 
— 2)cd Wltn\^m Xf^atcn unb ©cbanfcn, tt)ift, 
@inb nx^t, tt>xt 9Kcerc^ blinb bctt)cgtc aBctten. 
Die innrc-SBcIt, fcln 9Kifrofo^mu6, ifl 955 

Dcr ticfe ©dfiad^t, au^ bcm fie ctt)i9 qucUcn. 
@ic finb nottt)cnblg tt)ic bed Saumcd 8rud{>t, 
@ie fann bcr 3«fan gaufclnb nidfit tjemanbcln. 
^aV iS) bed SWcnfd^ctt ifcrn crji untcrfudfit, 
©0 tt)df id^ an(t) fcin SBottcn unb feln J^anbtln. (®e^m 
ob.) 960 



'gjicricr |lufiriit 

3immcr in 5piccoIomini6 SBo^nung. 

Dcta))io $iccoIotnini tetfeferttg. (Sin Slbiutant. 

Dctat>io. 3ji bad ifommonbo ba? 

Slbjutont. @d wartct untcn. 

Octat>io. ee fmb bod^ fid^rc 2cutc, Slbiutant? 
2lud tt)cld{>cm Sicgimcntc na^mt 3^r [ie? 

Slbjutant SSon 3;iefenbad^. 

Dctat>io. 2)icd Sieflimcnt ifi trcu. 

"ia^t fie im «§intcr^of fid{> ru^ig gotten, 965 

©id^ nicmanb jeigen, ii^ 3^r Kingcin ^ortj 
!£)ann wirb bad »&aud gefd^loffen, fdfiarf bctt)ad{>t, 
Unb jeber, ben 3^r ontrefP, bleibt t)er^aftet. (Sibiutant ab.) 
3war ^ojf id{>, e6 bebarf nidfit i^re6 2)ienfted, 
!Denn meined 5falfuW ^alf id^ mid^ gett)if. 970 
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3)o(^, cd gilt ifaifcrd Dicnfi, ba€ @»)iel ifi grof, 
Unb beffer ju \>kl Sorfid^t, ote gu wenig. 



3[fittffcr Jlufiriii 

Octat>io fpiccotomini. Sfolani tdtt f^tttin, 

3folani. ^itt bin idfi — 9lun, tt)cr fommt nod^ t)ott 
ben anbcrn? 

Dctat)io (Qej^cimni^on). SBorerfi cin 2Bort mit @ucl^, 
@raf 3foIan{. 

3folani mtimnimlC). (SoU*€ lo^ge^n? SBia ber 
gurft tt)a^ untcrne^mcn? 975 

9Kir burp 3^r traucn. @eftt midfi auf bie 5Probc. 

£)ctat)io. Da^ fann gef(^cf)n. 

Sfolani. »§en: Srubcr, i(t) bin nid^t 

SBon bencn, bic mit SBorten tcH)fcr jinb 
Unb, fommt'^ jur 2;^at, ba^ SBcitc [d{>impflid{> fud^en. 
3)cr »&eraog ^at al^ Sreunb on mir gct^an, 980 

SBcif @ott, fo ip ! 3d^ bin i^m atte^ fd^ulbig. 
Sluf meinc Zxtm faun cr baun. 

£)ctat)io. @^ tt)irb fid{> jeigen. 

3folani. 3le^mt Sud^ in a^t. S«id^t aUt benfen fo. 
@^ ^alten'^ ^ier no^ t)icle mit bem t^of 
Unb meincn, baf bie Untcrfd^rift t)on neulid^, 985 

2)ie abgefio^lne, fie ju nid^t^ t)erbinbe. 

£)ctat)io. @o? 9iennt mir bod^ bie »§erren, bie ba6 
meinen. 

3folani. 3um »&enfer! Slffe 3)eutfd^en fpred^en fo. 
2lud^ Sjier^ajij, Jfaunl^, 3)eobat 
Srflaren jefet, man mujf bem i&of ge^ord^en. 990 
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Dcta\)io. 2)ad frcut mid^. 

3folani. greut ©ud^? 

£)ctat)io. 2)af bcr JJalfcr nod^ 

@o gute grcuttbc f^at unb tt)adfrc Dicner. 

3foloni. (Bpa^ nid^t. ©^ fmb nl^t ebcn fd^led^tc 
9Kanner. 

Octat)io. @ett)i^ nid^t. @ott \)er^ute, baf {d^ fra^c! 
@ef|r ernfilid^ freut c^ mid^, We gutc @ad{>e 995 

@o fiarf ju fe^n. 

Sfolani. 9Bad 2;cufel! ffiie ifi bad? 
@cib 3^r benn nld^t? — 2Barum bin id^ bcnn ^ier? 

Dctat)io (mit Sinfe^en). Sud^ ju txtlhxm, runb unb 
nett, ob 3^r 
(Sin grcunb wottt ^cifen ober %dnb bed 5taifcrd! 

Sfolani (tro^iQ).' !Darubcr tt)erb' id^ bem (SrH&rung 
gcben, icxx> 

2)em'd jufommt, bicfe grag' an mld^ ju t^un. 

Octat>lo. Db mir bad jufommt, mag bicd 93(att @uc^ 
le^rcn. 

Sfolani. Sa — tt)ad? Dad iji bed ffaiferd *&anb 
unb ©iegel. (fiieji.) 
,, Slid tt)erben famtlid^e »&auptleute unfrer 
Slrmee ber Orbre unferd lieben, treuen, 1005 

2)ed (Seneralleutnant ^piccolomini, 
Sffiie unfrer eignen" — »&um — 3a — ®o — 3a, ja! 
3d^ — mad^' @ud{> meinen @ludfwunfd{>, ©cneraUeutnant ! 

Dctat>io. 3^r untewerft @ud{> bem S3efef)l? 

3folani. 3d^ — aber 

3l^r ubcrrafd^t mid^ aud^ fo fdfmell — 9Kan tt)frb loio 
mx bo6) Sebenfaeit, ^off' i^ — 

Oitaxiio. ^mi ^Jlinuten. 
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Sfolanl. 9Kein ®ott, bcr gatt iji aber — 

Dctat)io. fflar unb einfaci^. 

3^r fottt erfiaren, ob 3f|r @ucrn »&errn 
SBcrratcn woHet ober trcu if)m bicnen. 

3fo(ani. aSerrot — mcin ®ott — wcr frrid^t bcnn 
t)on aSerrat? 1015 

£)ctat)io. !i)od iji ber gatt. 2)cr gurfi iji tin SScr^ 
rater, 
SBia bie Slrmcc bcm gcinb fiinubcrfu^rcn. 
erfWrt gud^ furj unb gut. aBoIIt 3f|r bem ffaifer 
Slbfc^worcn? Sud^ bcm gcinb t)crfaufcn? SBoKt 3^r? 

3[olanl. SBad bcnft 3^r? 3(^ be6 5taifcrd SKajcftot 
2lbfd^tt)6rcn? ©agt' id^ fo? SBann f^atf id^ ba^ 102 1 
©cfagt ? 

Dctat)io. 9tod^ ^abt 3^r'^ nid^t gcfagt. 5Rod^ nid^t. 
3c^ tt)arte brauf, ob 3f)t cd werbet fagen. 

3folani. 3lun, fc^t, bad ifl mir licb, baf 3^r mir 
fclbfi 
33ejcugt, l^ f)aU fo n)ad ntd^t gcfagt. 1025 

Oct at) 10. 3t)r fagt @ud^ alfo von bem Surficn lod? 

3[olaui. (5^)innt cr SBcrrat — SScrrat trcnnt aHe 
Sanbc. 

Dctat)io. Unb fcib cntfd^Ioffcn, gcgcn i^n ju fcd^tcn? 

3[olani. (5r t^at mir ®uted — bod^, mnn er ein 
®d{>clm iji, 
aScrbamm' i^n ®ott! bie JRcc^nung iji gcrrijfcn. 1030 

Octatjio. 9Rid^ frcufd, baf 3^r in ©utem (Sud^ gcfugt, 
^cut nad^t in aUcr ©tilfe brcd^t 3^r auf 
SOlit alien leid^ten %mpptn*y cd mu^ fd^cincn, 
Site fftm" bie Drbre t)on bem «&erjog fclbji. 
3u Srauenberg iji ber aScrfammlungdplaft, 1035 
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2)ort glebt ©ud^ ©attad tt)eitcre 53cfe^lc. 

Sfoloni. @^ foil flefd^cf)n. ©ebcnft mir'^ aber auc^ 
Seim 5taifer, tt)ic bcrcit 3f)r mid{> gcfunbcn. 

Dctat)io. 3d^ tt)erb' e^ tubmen. 

(Sfolani ge^t, e« fommt ein S3ebienter.) 

Dberji S3uttlcr? @ut. 

Sfolani (gtttucffommcnb). SSergcbt mlr aud^ mein batfd^c^ 
SBefcn, Sifter. 1040 

^crr ®ott! tt)ie fonnf id^ tt)ijfcn, tt)eld{>c grofe 
^erfon id{> t)or mir ^atte! 

Dctat)io. 8aft ba^ gut fcin. 

Sfolani. 3ci^ bin ein luji'ger alter StnaV, unb tt>hx' 
Wix an(t) ein rafd^e^ SBortlein ubern »§of 
©ntfd^lupft iumiUn in ber 8uft be6 SBein^, 1045 

3^r tt)i|it ja, bB6 tt)ar'6 nid^t gemeint. (®e^t ab.) 

Octat)io. SQlad^t @ud^ 

3)ariiber feine @orge! — Da^ gelang. 
Oludf, fei un^ aud^ fo gunftig bei ben anbemi 

Dctat)io ^iccolomini 93uttter. 

Suttler. 3d^ bin ju (Surer Drbre, ©eneraHeutnant. 
Dctat)io. @eib mir ate ttjerter @aji unb greunb tt)ill^ 
fommen. 1050 

Suttler. 3u grofe (S^r" fur mid^. 

Octat)io (nad^bcm Beibe ^Ui^ Qenommen). 3^r ^abt Die 

5Reigung nid^t ertt)ibert, 
SBomit id^ geftern @ud{> entgegen fam, 
SBof)l gar ate leere gormel fie t)erfannt. 
93on ^erjen ging mir jener SBun[d^, ed ttjar 1055 
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3Rir @rnfi urn (Sndfy, btnn tint ^t\t ifl je^t, 
2Bo fld^ Wc @uten eng \)crblnbcn foHten. 

Suttlcr. 3)ie ©leid^gefmntcn fonncn e6 aCfein. 

Dcta\)io. Unb atte @uten ncnn' ii) gleid^gefmnt. 
!E>cm 9Rcn[d^cn bring' i(t) nur bic Zt^at in Sled^nung, 
SBoju i^tt ru^ig btt S^araftcr txtiit; 1061 

2)cnn blinbcr SWiftjerfianbmffe @ett)alt 
2)r&ngt oft ben Seflcn aud bcm tcdfitcn ©Icife. 
3^r famt t>urd{> Srauenbcrg. ^ot @ud^ @raf @aDa^ 
5Ri(^t^ antjertraut ? ©agt mir'6. (Sr ifi mcin grcunb. 1065 

33uttler. @r f|at tjerlornc SBorte nut gcfprod^en. 

£)ctat)io. 2)a^ ^6r' idfi ungern, benn fein Sflat tt)ar gut. 
Unb clnen glcld^cn f|atf id^ @ud^ ju gebcn. 

Suttler. ©part ©ud^ Me 9Rft^' — mir Die aSerlc. 
gcnf^eit, 
©0 fd^led^t bie gute SKcinung ju \)crbicncn. 1070 

Dcta\)io. 3)ic 3^^ iP t^it^^^/ l^f^ i^i^d offen rcbcn. 
3f|r wift, tt)ie filer bie ®ai)tn fie^n. 2)cr ^^erjog 
©innt auf SSerrat, id^ fann @ud^ mef^r nod^ fagen, 
©r f)at i^n fd^on tjottfufirt; gef(^Ioffen ifi 
2)a6 S3unbni6 mlt bem geinb t)or tt)en'gen ©tunben. 1075 
^^a^i) 5Prag unb @ger reiten fd^on bie 33oten, 
Unb morgen tt)itt er ju bem Seinb un6 fu^ren. 
^o(S) er betrugt fi(^, benn bie 5flug^eit tpad^t, 
^06) treue greunbe (eben ^ier bem ifaifer, 
Unb mad^tig jie^t i^r unfi^tbarer SSunb. 1080 

2)ie6 9»anifefl erfldrt i^n in bit Sld^t, 
©prid^t lo^ ba^ JQttx t)on be^ @e^orfam6 $flid{>ten, 
Unb alle ©utgefmnten ruft e6 auf, 
©id^ unter meiner Sufirung ju \)erfammeln. 
5Run tohi)U, ob 3^r mit un^ bie gute ©ad^e, 1085 
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mt iffm Der Sofen bofed So^ tDoIIt tcilen? 

SSuttlcr (Mt out), ©eitt 806 iji melned. 

Dctat)io. 3ji bad @uer (e^tcr 

(gntf(^Iuf? 

Suttlcr. Sr iji'6. 

Dctat)io. 93cbcnft ©ud^, Oberfi Suttlcr. 

9lod{> f)aU 3^r 3^it 3tt meiner trcucn 53rufi 
Segraben bteibt bad rafdfi gef))ro(^nc SBort. 1090 

9lc^mt e6 jurutf. SQB&^lt einc bcfferc 
$artci. 3f|t ^abt Mc gute nid^t ergriffcn. 

Suttler. Sefe^lt 3^r fonfi nod^ tttt>a^, ©cneraHcut^ 
nant? 

Dctot)io. ©c^t @urc tt)cifcn «§aare! Slc^mrt juriidf. 

Suttlcr. 8cbt tt)o^l! 

Dctat>io. 2Bad? 3)icfcn gutcn t<H)fern 2)cgen 

aBoKt 3^r in fold^em ©treltc aic^en? SBom 1096 

3tt 8tud^ ben 2)anf ^ewanbcln, ben 3|r @ud^ 
2)urd^ ^terjigii^r'gc a;reu' t>erbient urn Dfirdd^? 

Suttler (Bittet (ad^enb). 3)anf »om «&aud 6fireid^! 

(@r toi(( gel^m.) 
O Ct at) i ((d$t il^n bi€ an bie Xl^ure ^el^en, bann tuft et). SButtler ! 

Suttler. SaSad beliebt? 

Dcta^io. SBie tt)ar ed mit bem @rafen? 

Suttler. ©rafen! aBad? iioo 

Octat)io. 2)em ©rafentitel; mein' i(t). 

Suttler (MtiQ fluffa^rmb). Job unb Jieufcl! 

Octa^lo (fatt). 3^r fudfitet barum nad^. 9Kan tt)ied 

@ud^ ab. 
Suttler. giid^t ungefiraft fom 3^r mid^ ^o^nen. 3ief|t! 
Octa\)io. ©tedft ein. @agt ru^ig, tt)ie ed bamlt ging. 

3c* tt>ia 
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©cnugt^uung nad^^cr dncff niiift ^ewcigern. 1105 

S3uttUr. aRag alle SBelt bod^ urn bie @(^tt)ad^^eit 
tt)iffcn, 
2)ic id^ mir felbcr nic t)crjeif|cn fann! 

— 3a! ©encrallcutnant, i6f bc[i^c ©f^rgeij, 
a3cta(^tung ^ab' id^ nic ertragcn Knncn. 

@6 tf)at mir tt)c^c, t>af ©cburt unb 2;itcl 11 10 

S3cl ber 2lrmec me^r galten, ate aSerMcnfi. 

5Ri(^t [d^lc(^tcr tt)ollt' i(^ fein, ate mcinc^glcid^en, 

@o lie^ id^ mid^ in ungludffcrger @tunt>c 

3u jcncm ©(^ritt t)crlcitcn — S^ toax 3^^or^cit! 

2)o(^ nid^t ^etbicnt' i^, fie fo ^art ju bufcn! 1115 

— SSerfagen fonntc man'^ — aBarum bie SBeigrung 
9Jlit bicfcr frinfenben SSerad^tung fd^arfcn, 

3)en alten aRann, bm trcu bcwa^rtcn !E>icncr 

aWit fd^wcrcm »&of)n jcrmalmcnb nicbcrfd^lagcn, 

2ln feincr »§crfunft ©d^mad^ fo rau^ if)n ma^ncn, 11 20 

SBeil er in fd^tt)ad^cr ©tunbe fid^ tjergaf! 

Doc^ cinen ©tad^cl gab aiatur bem 2Burm, 

35cn SSSiWur ubcrmutig fpiclcnb tritt — 

Dctat)io. 3^r muft t)erlcumbct fcin. SSermutct 3^r 
2)cn Seinb, ber @ud^ ben fd^limmcn Dienft gcleiftet? 1125 

SSuttler. ©ci'^, mx cd toiUl Sin nicbcrtrac^t'gcr 
33ube, 
@ln '^ofling muf e^ fcin, cin ©panicr, 
!Dcr Sunfer itgenb cine^ alten »§aufe^, 
2)em ic^ im 8id^t mag ftef^n, dn neib'fd^er ©d^urfe, 
2)en meinc felbftt)erbiente SBurbe fr&nft. 11 30 

Octat)io. ©agt, bilfigtc ber »&erjog jenen ©c^ritt? 

S3u tt I er. (Sr trieb mid^ baju an, »ertt)enbctc 
©id^ felbft fur mid^ mit ebler grcunbe^warmc. 
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£)ctat>io. ®o? SBift 3^r bod gen)if ? 
Suttler. 3ci (06 ben 8rlcf. 

Dctat>io (bebmtenb). 3ci^ aud^ — bod) attber6 lautctc 
feitt 3tt^alt. 1135 

(SButilcr mtb bctroffcn.) 

2)urd^ 3ufan bin id^ im Seflft bee 8ricfd, 

ftann (Sud^ butd^ etgnen Slnbttd uberfu^ren. (Ohr gieit i^m 

ben fBtief.) 

Suttler. ^! nnid {ft bad? 

Dctat>io. 3ci^ fftrd^tc, Obetfl Suttfer, 

"^an tyd mit @U(I^ ein fd^&nbltd^ ®pitl getrieben. 
3)«^ '^trgog, faflt 3^r, tricb @ud^ ju bcm ©d^ritt? 1140 
3tt biefcm 8rlefc frrid^t er mit SJerad^tung 
Son Qui), rat bem 2KiniPer, (gucm 2)flnfc^ 
993te er i^n nennt; )u jud^ttgen. 

(Guttler l^at bm 9tief gelefen, fmte Jtniee sittent, er greift na<l^ etnent 

®ttt]^l, fe^t fi4^ nieber.) 

j^etn Setnb t>erfo(gt @ud^. 9{temanb n)ta (Eud^ Abe(. 
!Dem ^^erjog fd^^reibt aHeln We ih&nhinfl ju, 1145 

2)ie 3^r enn)fangett ; beutlld^ iji bie Slbfic^t. 
8o6reifen tt)oIlf er @ud^ »on (Suerm ifaifer — 
aSon Surer Stodge f^offf er ju erlangen, 
aaSa^ Sure tpo^lbew&^rte S^reu' i^n nlmmer 
©rwarten Kef bei ru^iger Sejinnung. 1150 

3um blinben SBerfjeug tt)oHf er 6ud^, jum SWittel 
aJertx)orftter 3tt)edfe (Sud^ t>erad^tlid^ broud^n. 
@r ^afd erreid^t. 3u gut nur gludft' ed V^m, 
(Sn6) totqgaloim t>on bem guten ^fobe, 
2luf bem 3^r t)ierjig 3af)re feib gett)anbelt. 1155 

Puttier (tnit bet ^iimmt Ubtn\>). jtann mir bed Jtaiferd 
SWajefiat t)ergeben? 

s. w. T. 4 
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Dctat)io. Sic tf)ut nod^ mc^t. @ic mad^t We ffran* 
fung flut, 
3)ie unt)erbicnt bcm SBurMflen flefc^e^n. 
2lud frcicm SIrieb beflatigt fic bie ©d^cnfun^ 
2)ic (Sud^ ber gurfi ju bofem 3tt)etf gcmad^t 1160 

3)a^ Sicgimcttt ift Suet, bad 3^r fu^rt. 

Suttler (mii auffte^m, finft ^wchd, <Sem ®mtt arbeitet 
^eftig, er )>erfu(l^t gu relen unb ))(tma^ ed itid^t. (Snbltd^ nimmt 
ct bm ^Degen ))oitt ®el^dnge unb reid^t i^n bent $i(colontini). 

Dcta^io. aBad mUt 3^r? gaft (Sud^! 

93uttlcr. 5Rc^mt! 

Octat)io. SBoju? Scfmnt @ud^! 

93uttler. 5Rc^mt f|in! Slid^t tt)crt mc^r bin id^ biefc6 
3)egcn6. 

Dcta)>to. Smpfangt i^n neu jurfidf au6 meiner <^anb 
Unb fu^rt lf)n fictd mit e^rc fur bad SRcd^t. 1165 

Suttlcr. 3)ic 3;reue brad^ id^ fold^cm gnab'gcn itaifer ! 

Octot)io. 9Jlad^fd tt)icbcr gut. ©d^nell trennt @ud^ 
\)on bem ^^crjog. 

Suttlcr. 5!Ridt> t>on i^m trcnncn! 

Octat){o. SBie? SBcbcnft 3f|r ©ud^? 

S3 ut tier (fiitd^tkt au^bred^enb). Slur \>on i^m trcnnen? 
O, cr foil nid^t tebcn! 

Octat)io. golgt mir naii) Srauenberg, wo allc S^rcuen 
S3ei ©allad fid^ unb 2lltringcr \)crfammcln. 1171 

93iel anbre brac^f i6) nod^ ju if^rer 5PfHd{>t 
3urudf, ^cut nad^t cntflicl)en fie aud ?Pilfcn. 

SButtler (ijl W^S '&«tt)egt aufi unb abflegangen unb tritt gu 

Dcta»io, mit mtfd^loffcneni 93(i(f). @raf ^kcolomini ! barf 
@ud^ bcr 9Kann 
Son e^rc ft)red^en, ber bic S^reue brad^? 1175 
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Octatjio. !l)er barf c^, bcr fo crnflfid^ c6 bcrcut 
93 u tt I cr. @o laft mid^ ^ler, auf @^rcntt)ort. 
Octo^io. SaSa^ fmnt 3f)r? 

93uttlcr. SWit mcinem SRcglmcnte la^t mid^ Meibcn. 
£)ctat)io. 3d^ barf @udt> traun. !I)0(^ fagt mir, tpad 

3l^r brutct? 
Suttlcr. 3)ie J^at tt)lrb'^ Ic^ren. gragt mtd^ jc^t 
nid^t miUxl 11 80 

3;raut mir ! 3^r funnf d ! S3ei @ott ! 3f|r iibcrlaffct 
3^tt feincm gutcn Sngel nld^t ! — 2cbt tt)of|l ! (©e^t aB.) 
93cbicntcr (Btingt tin mttt), ©n Unbefannter brac^rt 
unb ging glcid^ n^icbcr. 
!Ded gurficn ^ferbc fle^en auif fd^on untcn. (SiB.) 
£)cta\)io (Heji). „aRad^t; baf 3f|r fortfommt. ©uer 
trcucr 3folan." 1x85 

— O, lagc biefe @tabt crfl l^lntcr mir! 
®o na^ bem »&afcn foHten tt)ir nod^ fd^eltern? 
gort, fort! ^ler ifl nid^t linger ©idfier^eit 
gur mid{>. S33o abcr blcibt meln 6o^n ? 

§iebenlet Jlufirifi 

©eibc $iccoloittini. 

^ar (fommt in ber l^efHgflen ©emutdBetDegung, feine ^licfe xcUtn 
toilb, feitt ©ang ijl unjidt; cr fd^cint ben fQattx nid^t §u Bemcr* 
fen, ber ))on feme jlel^t unb Ofti ntit(eibig anftel^t. SJ^it grofen 
©d^ritten gel^t er burc^ bad 3ittimer, BleiBt »ieber jleben unb 
toirft fic^ jule^t in einen ©tui^l, gerab »or fid^ i^in jianenb). 

Dctat)io (nd^ert fid^ if)m), 3d^ rclfe ab, meitt @of)n. 

(2)a er feine ^ntttjort erl^dtt, fagt er ii)n Bei ber Jjanb). 

aWeitt @o^n, Icb too^l 11 90 

4—2 
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'Slat. 8eb mf^H 

Dctat)io. !i)u folflji mir bod^ bate nad^? 

3Rar (cl^ne il^n onjufel^m). Sd^ Mr? 

3)citt SBcg iji hrumm, er iji bet mcine nid^t. 

(Dctat>io Idft feine J^nb (od, fal^rt jurucf.) 

O, tt)arft bu tt)a^r gcn^cfcn unt) gctabe, 

Slic fam ed baf^in, ailed fiunbe anbcrd! 

Sr f)&ttt nid^t bad @(^rcdfli(^e get^an, 1195 

3)ie ©utctt gotten ^aft bci i^m bcl^atten, 

5Rid^t in ber ®^U6)Un ©am tt)&r' cr gefatten. 

aBarum fo ^eimll(^, ^intcrlijiig laucmb, 

@Icic^ cinem !Dieb unb 3)icbed^clfcr fd^lcic^cn? 

Unfel'gc galf(^^eit, 9»utter attcd Sofen, 1200 

3)u jammcrbringenbe, t)etberbeji nn^l 

aBa^r^aftigfcit, ble rcine, ^tt' und atte, 

3)ie tt)elter^altenbe, gerettet. SSater! 

3d^ fann bid^ nid^t cntfc^ulbigcn, id^ fann'd nid^t. 

3)er ^erjog ^at mid^ ffintevgangen, fd^rcdflid^^ 1205 

3)u abcr ^aji t)lel beffcr nid^t gc^anbclt. 

Octat)io. SD^iein ®of|n, ad^, id^ t)erjci^e bcincm ©d^merj. 

101 a r (fiel^t auf, betrad^tct il^ti mit jtoeifet^ften S3licfen). SBfit'd 

moglid^, SSater? 95atcr? ^ittcji bu'd 
3Rit aSorbcbac^t bid ba^ln treiben tpoHcn? 
2)u fteigji but(^ felncn gall. £)cta\)lo, 1210 

2)ad tt)ilt mir nid^t gef alien. 

Dcta^io. @ott im »&immel! 

5War. SBe^ mir! 3d^ ^abe bie 5Ratur t)eranbert, 
SBie fommt ber Slrgtpo^n in bie freie ©eele? 
55ertrauen, ©laube, i&offnung iji ba^in, 
Denn aHed log mir, n)ad 16) ^od^geac^tet. 121 5 

giein ! 5Rein ! S^id^t ailed ! ®ie ja lebt mir nod^, 
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Unb fic ifi toafyc unt) lautcr, wic bcr «&immcl. 

Setrufl ifl fiberall unb »§cud^clfd{>cin 

Unb 3»orb unb ®ift unb 9Rcincib unb SBcrrat; 

!Der cinjig teinc Dxt ifi unfrc Siebc, 1220 

S)cr uncnttt)ei^te in ber SRenfd^lici^fcit. 

Dcta\)io. 9War, folg' mir licbcr gteicj^, ba6 ift bod^ 
bcffct. 

aRar. SBad? 6^' Id^ aibfd^ieb nod^ »oft if)r genome 
men? 
3)cn le^ten? — 9iimmermc^r ! 

Dctat)lo. ©tfparc bit 

I)ie dual bcr S^rennung, ber notttjenbigcn. 1225 

Stomm mit mir ! £omm, mcin @o^n ! (ffiiK ii^n fortgie^cn.) 

max. 5Rein! ©0 tt>al^r ®ott tcbt! 

£)ctot>io (brittficnber). itomm mit mir ! 3d^ gebicte btr'6, 
bein SSater. 

SRar. ®cbictc mir, tt)a6 mcnfd{>(id^ ifl. 3d{> bleibc. 

£)ctat>io. 9Kar! 3n M Stai\tt^ Slamcn, folge mir! 

max, Sttin £aifcr ^at bcm ^crjcn »orjufd^rciben. 1230 
Mnb tt)iDfl bu mir bad @injigc nod^ rauben, 
•aBad mir mein Ungludf ubrig licf, i^r ^Jiitlcib? 
t>)htf graufam an^ bad ©raufame gcfc^e^n? 
!I)ad UnabanberU(^c foil i(^ nod^ 
llnebci t^un, mit ^cimlid^ fciger gludfit, 1235 

IJBie cin Unn^urblger, mi(^ i>on xf)x flcf^len? 
Sie fen mcin Seibcn fef)en, meincn @d{>mcrj, 
S>k iflagen l)uren ber jcrri^ncn Scclc 
Unb Jt^ranen um midt) n>einen — O ! bie 3Menfd^cn 
Sinb graufam, abet fie ifl tt)ie ein Sngcl. 1240 

Sie tt)irb »on graflid^ tt)utenber SSerjweiflung 
2)i< ©jeele retten, biefen ©d^mern bed 3^obed 
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5Wit fanfitcn 3;rofiedtt)ortett Hagenb I6[en. 

£)ctat>io. 2)u retfieji bi^ nid^t lo^, ))etmag{i ed nid^t. 
£), fomm, mein ®o^n, uni) rette Mm Sugenb! 1245 

SWor. 9Serf(^tt)cni)e fccine SBotte ni(^t tjergebeiid! 
3)cm »&crjett folg' idfi, bcnn id^ barf i^m traucn. 

£)ctat)io (auger gaffung, jittcnib). 9Rar! STOor! ?SBcttn 
bad entfcfelic^e mid^ triflft, 
933enn bu — mein ©o^n — mcln eigned Slut — id^ 

barf'6 
9tx(i)t benfcn! — bld^ bem ©d^inbUdfiett t>etfaufp, 1250 
!i)icd Sranbmal aufbrudfji unfcrd ^oufcd 8Ibel, 
!Dann foU bie 9Be(t bad ©d^auberl^afte fe^n, 
Unb t)ott bed Sotcrd S3lute tricfcn fott 
3)ed ©ol^ned ©tal^I im fltiflidfiett @cfe(^tc. 

SWar. O ! ^ittcft bu »om 9Rcnf(^ett beffer ftctd 1255 
@cbad{>t, bu ^atteji bcflfer aud^ gc^anbclt. 
glud^ttjurb'ger 2lr9tt)o^tt! Unglurffcffler SttJeifel! 
(£d ifi il^m Sefied ntd^td unb nnt^errudfted, 
Unb ailed toanttt, tt>o ber ©laube fep. 

£)ctat)io. Unb trau' id^ beinem ^^erjen aud^, n)irb'd 
immer 1260 

3tt belner SWad^t aud^ jie^en, if)m ju folgen? 

9Jlar. 3)u ^a^ bt^ ^erjend ©tlmme nid^t beatt)un9en, 
@o wenig tt)irb ber ^erjog ed t)ermi>9en. 

Dctat)io. D SWar, Id^ fe^' bid^ niemald tt)leberfe^ren ! 

9Kar. Untt)firbi9 beiner tt)irji bu nie mid^ fe^n. 1265 

£)ctat)io. 3d^ ge^' nad^ grauenberg, bie 5Paj)^)en^eimer 
8aff' id^ bir §ier, aud^ Sot^ringen, JEodcana 
Unb 3;iefenbad^ bleibt ba, bld^ ju bebedfen. 
©ie tieben bld^ unb fmb Urn ©be treu 
Unb n>erben Keber ta))fer fireltenb faDen, 1270 
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8Ite \>on bem gi^rcr mi^tn unb bcr S^re. 
SWar. 93eriaf bid) brauf, id^ toffc fed^tcnb ^icr 

!Da6 Scbcn, obcr ffi^rc fic au6 ^ilfen. 

Octat)io (aufbred^enb). 9)lcin ®of|n, Icb tt)o^n 

Star. 8cb tt)ol^n 

Dctat>io. aBU? £cinen 8Kdt 

3)cr 8icbe? ifcinen ^4nbcbrurf jum 2lbfd{>ieb? 1275 

@6 ijl tin btufgcr ffriefl, in ben tt)ir gc^n, 

Unb ungctt)lf, t)crf)ullt iji ber grfolg. 

@o ^)fle9ten tt)ir un6 »ormal6 nid^t ju trcnnen. 

3ft ed benn tt)a^r? 3d^ ^bc fcinen ©o^n me^r? 

(^ar f&nt in feine 9rme, fie ^olten einanber knge fd^toeigent nmfa^t, 
bonn entfecnen fte fid^ nad^ ))erf(^tebenen @eitm.) 



^xiHev Jlufaug. 



©aal bel ber ^erjogin t)on grieManb. 
$r(lcr Jlttffritf. 

U(tem mit to>eibU(^m 9ltbeiten Befi^aftigt. 

® r a fi n. 3^r ^abt mld^ nid^td ju fraflcn, 3;^cHa ? @ar 
nid^te? 1280 

©cfK)n lange toaxf id^ auf ein SBort t)on (Sud^. 
5t6nnt 3^f d ertragen, in fo langer 3«t 
Slid^t einmal fdncn Stamen audjufpred^en ? 
9Bie? Obcr toftr' id& jeftt fd^on ubcrfluffig, 
Unb QhV cd anbre SSBege, ate burd^ mld^? 1285 

©efic^t mlr, «id&te. ^abt 3^r i^n flefe^n? 

3;^efla. 3d^ fyiV i^n ^cut unb gefiern nid^t gcfe^n. 

®r&fin. Slud^ nid^t t)on i^m ge^ort? Sierbergt mit 
nid^td. 

ZfjtUa. Stein SBort. 

©rafln. Unb fonnt fo ru^ig feln? 

Zf^ttla. 2d) bin% 

©tSfln. SJerlaft und, Sleubrunn. 

(Sftaulein »on S^eubrunn entfemt 54.) 
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^meilet Jlufirift 

©taftrt ee gcfSat mlr nid^t, 1290 

!£)af er fic^ grat)e je^t fo fiiU ^ttffhlt 

Xfjdla, ©erobc jc$t! 

®r&fin. 9tac^bem er aKed koei^! 

!Denn jefto n>art Me 3«t, fid^ ju erfl&ren. 

Zf^tlla, @pred^t beut(i(l(^er, mnn i(if^ )>erf}e^en foQ. 

©rSfin. 3n Mefer Stbfid^t (deleft' id^ fie tjinm^. 1295 
3^r feib fein Stinb me^r, a^^efto. Suer ^erj 
3P miinbifl, benn 3^r Uebt, unb fu^ner 3Rut 
3fl bei ber 8{ebe. !Den fiabt 3^t beiDiefen. 
3l)r attet me^r nad^ @ured 93aterd @eifl, 
Site nad^ ber 9Jhttter i^rem. Sarum fonnt 3f(r ^oren, 1300 
SSad fie nid^t f&^ig ifl jU tragen. 

Zf)ttla. 3d& bitf @ud&, enbet biefe 93orbereitung. 
Sd% toa^ ed fei. ^ttaM bamit! @d fann 
^]Rtd^ me^r nid^t &ng^gen, ate btefer @ingang. 
9Bad f^abt 3^r mir ju fagen? gaft ed furj. 1305 

©rafln. 3^c muft nut nid^t erfd^rerfen — 

a;^efla. 5Rennrt! 3d^ bitf ©ud^. 

®r&fin. @d jie^t bel @ud^, bem SSoter einen flrofen 
3)ienft 
3u leifien — 

a;^efla. g3ei mlr ftiinbe bad? SBae fann — 

©rafin. 2Rar qjiccolominl liebt (Sn^. 3f)r fonnt 
3^n unauf!o6lid^ an ben 93ater binben. 13 10 

3;^efla. Sraud^fd ba}u meinet? 3ft er ed nid^t 
fd^on ? 

Orfifin. (Sr toax'i. 
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Xffttia, Unb toaxnm foKf er'd nid^t mc^r fcin^ 

9lld^t immer Meiben? 

@raftn. 3(ud^ am j^aifer ^&ngt er. 

3;^ef(a. Slid^t me^r, aid $f{id^t unb @^re )>on i^m 
forbem. 

@ r a fi n. Son feiner 8icbc forbert man S3ett)cife, 1 3 1 5 
Unb nid^t »on feiner @^re — ^-Pflid^t unb @f)re! 
2)ad fmb t)ielbeuti9 bo))i)eIfinn'8e ?Ramen, 
3f)r foHt fie l^m audlegen, felne Siebe 
@oU feine &f)xt i^m erfliren. 

SE^efla. aBie? 

©rftfln. @r foK bem itaifer ober @ucl^ entfagen. 1320 

S^^efla. dk tt)irb ben SSoter gern in ben ^ritjatjlahb 
Segteiten. 3^r "otmafjmt ed "oon i^m fe(b{l, 
SBie fe^r er tt>unfd^t, bie SBaffen wegjulegen. 

©rafin. @r foil fie nid&t tt)eglegen, ifi bie 9Reinung, 
@r foU fie fur ben SSater jief^n. 

3;^efla. 6ein Slut, 1325 

(£ein Sebeit wirb er fur ben SSater freubig 
aSerwenben, mnn i^m Unglimpf tt)iberfu^re. 

©rafln. 3^r tooUt mid^ nid^t erraten — 9?un, fo ^ort. 
!Der SSater ifi »om itaifer abgefallen, 
©te^t im Segriff, fid^ ju bem geinb ju fd^Iagen 1330 
9Rit famt bem ganjen *&eer — 

3;^efla. D meine SWutter! 

©rftftn. @d braud^t ein grofed Seifpiel, bie Slrmee 
3^m nad^)U}ie^n. 2)ie $iccotomini 
©te^n bei bem «&eer in Slnfe^nj fie bef^errfd^en 
5)ie 9Reinung; unb entfd^eibenb ift i^r ffiorgang. 1335 
!Ded aSoterd finb tt)ir fid^er burc^ ben ©o^n — 
— 3^r ^abt jeftt t)iet in @urer JQanb. 
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Xf^tUa. O jammmone SRuttet ! SSeld^er Strrid^ bed 

Sroattet Md^! — ®ie tt>irb'6 ntd^t flberleben. 

©rftftn. €ie wlrb in bad 9lottt)cnbifle fid^ fuflen. 1340 
3(1^ fcnne fie — bad gerne, itunftige be&nflPigt 
3^r furd^tenb «&et]; n)ad unab&nberHd^ 
Unb kDirfUd^ ba ifl, tragt fie mit @rgebung. 

3;^efla. O meine al^nungd^oHe ©eele — 3eftt — 
Seftt ifi fie ba, ble fafte ©d^recfend^nb, 1345 

!I)ie in mein fro^lid^ ^^offen fd^aubernb greifl. 
3c^ touft' ed tt)O^I — O gleidj, ate id^ ^ier eintrat, 
Sffieidfaflte mirt bad bange SSorflefu^I, 
!Daf iber mir bie Unglurfdjieme ftunben — 
2)od^ tt)arum benF id^ jeftt juerfl an mid^ — 1350 

£) meine SRutter! meine !0httter! 

©rftfin. Saft ©ud^. 

Sred^t nid^t in eit(e j^iagen and. ^r^attel; 
3)em SSater einen greunb, @ud^ ben ©eliebten, 
60 fann nod^ ailed %ut unb g(fi(flid^ n>etben. 

3;^efla. ®uttt>erben! SBad? SBir fmb getrennt auf 
immer! — 1355 

8lc^, bat)on ifl nun gar nid^t me^r bie 9lebe. 

©raftn. (St la^t (Sn^ nid^t! ©r fann nid^t »on @ud^ 
laffen. 

3:^e»a. D ber Unflludlid^e! 

©rafin. SBenn er Sud^ toxM^ litit, wirb fein (SnU 

®efd&tt)inb gefa^t fein. 

a;^efla. @ein Sntfc^lu^ tt)irb balb 1360 

©efaft fein, baran jweifelt nic^t. ©ntfd^Iuf! 
3fi ^ier noc^ ein ©ntfd&luf ? 



6o ^alUnftems g[o6. . [act iil 

@r&fin. %a$t (SncS). 3d& i)m 

Die 9Ruttcr na^n. 

Zf^ttla. SBie mxV ic^ i^rcn Slnblirf 
®rttaflcn? 

©rftfin. gaft gud^. 



fritter Jlttftrlti 

^erjoflin (jwr ®r5fin). @cl^tt)efier, wer war f)ier? 
3cl& l)6rte leb^ap reben. 

®rafin. @^ tt>ar nlemanb. 1365 

^crjogin. 3d^ bin fo fd^rerff^ap. 3cbc^ SRaufd&cn 
funbigt mtr 
35en Suftritt cined Ungluddboten an. 
5t6nnt 3^r mir fagen, ©d&wefter, wic cd fie^t? 
SBlrb cr bcm ffaifer feincn SBiKen t^un, 
!Dem ftarbinal bic 3lciter fenben? ©pred^t, 1370 

^ot cr ben Cluefienberg mit einer guten 
2lnttt)ort entlaffen? 

©rafin. — Slein^ bad ^at er nic^t. 

^erjogin. D, bann ip and! 3c^ fe^' bad 2lrgfte 
fommen. 
@ie n>erben i^n abfe^en; ed tt)irb ailed wieber 
@o tt)erben, tt){e ju 9legendburg. 

©rafin. ®o wirb'd 1375 

^ict>t werben. !DiedmaI nic^t. 3)afur feib ru^ig. 

{Xf)dia, i)tfti% beioegt/fifirjt auf bie 3»utter gu unb fc^tieft fie toeinenb 

in bie $lrme.) 

^erjogin. D ber unbeugfam unbejS^mte SJlann! 
SBad ^ab' id^ nid^t getragen unb gelitten 
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3n biefer @^e unglutfe^ooKem Sunt)! 

Denn glcic^) tt>ie an ein feurig dtab gefeffeft, 1380 

!Dad rafllod eilenb, en)ig, ^eftig treikt, 

Srad^f id^ ein ang{l\)oII Seben mit i^m }u, 

Unb flet6 an eined Slbgrunbd ja^em Stanbe 

©turjbro^enb, fdt^tt)inbclnb ri^ cr mid) ba^in. 

— 9lein, tt>eine nid^t, mein itinb. 8af bit mein Seiben 1385 

3u fclner bofen SSorbcbeutung tt>crben, 

Den ©tanb, ber ii(ff ewartet, nid^t \)erleiben. 

@6 lebt fein jweiter grieblanb; bu, mein iifinb, 

«&aji beiner SRutter ®6)id\al nid^t ju fird^ten. 

3;^ef la. O, laffen ®ie un6 flie^en, Kebe 9Rutter ! 1390 
©d^neO ! ©d&neU ! ^ier ifi fein Slufent^alt fur und. 
3ebtt)ebe ndd^fte @tunbe brutet irgenb 
@in neue^, unge^eure6 ©d^rerfbilb aud. 

'^erjogitt. !Dir tt)irb ein ru^igered 8od ! — 8lud^ tolx, 
3d^ unb bein SBater, fa^en fd^one Xage; 1395 

2)er erfien 3al)re benf liif nod^ mit 8uji. 
2)a tt)ar er nod^ ber fro^Iid^ ©trebenbe, 
©ein G^rgeij tt>ar ein milb ertt)&rmenb Seuer, 
5Rod^ nid^t bie glamme, bie »erje^renb rafi. 
2)er itaifer Kebte if^n, t)ertraute i^m, 1400 

Unb toa& er anfing, bad muff i^m geraten. 
!Dod^ feit bem Ungtutfdtag ju Stegendburg, 
!Der ii)n i>on feiner ^bff ^erunterfturjte, 
3ft ein unftoter, ungefeK'ger @eifi 
2trgtt)6^nifd^, finjier uber if)n gefommen. 1405 

3f|n po^ bie 9iu^e, unb bem alten ©turf, 
2)er eignen itra^ nid^t fro^Iic^ me^r »ertrauenb, 
993anbt' er fein »&erj ben bunfein itunjien ju, 
2)ie feinen; ber fie ppegte, nodji begludft. 
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©raftn. 3^r fe^fd mit (Suern 2lugen — 2lber ift 
3)a6 ein ©efprad^, tt)omit tt)ir i^n emartcn? 141 1 

er n>lrb ba» ^ler fein, tt)ift 3l)r. ©oK er fie 
3n Mefcm 3ujianb finben? 

^crjogin. Somm, mein 5tinb, 

SBifd^' bcine Ztjx&ntn ab. S^ig' beincm SBatcr 
©n Vetoed SlntUft — ®ie^, Wc ©c^jleife ^fer 1415 

3fl I06 — Sied <§aar mu^ aufgebunben tt)erben. 
itomm, trodne beine %f)xantn. ®ie entflctten 
!Dcin ^olbce Sluge — SBad id^ faflcn tt)ottte? 
3a; biefcr ^iccolomini ifi bod^ 
@in tt)urb'fler ©bclmann unb t)ott Serbienfl. 1420 

©rifln. !Da6 ifi er, ©d^tt)efier. 

a:^ena (sur ®r&fin BednsfttQt). Zaxttc, mJIt 3^r mid^ 
entfd^ulbiflen? (ffiiK ge^en.) 

©rafin. aSSo^in? !Der Sater fommt 

2;^efla. 3d^ tarn i^n jeftt nid^t fe^tt 

®rafin. ©r wirb @ud^ aber 

SSermiflfen, nad^ @ud^ fragen. 

^erjogln. SBarum ge^t fie? 

2;^efla. e^ ifi mir unertrSglid^, i^n ju fe^n. 1425 

©raftn (gur J&ergogin). 3^r ifi nid^t tt)O^I. 

^erjogin (Morgt). SBa^ fe^It bem llthm Itinbe? 

(^eibe folgen bnn Srduletn unb ftnb befc^&ftigt, fte gurudgui^attm. 
SDaUenflein etfc^eint, tw ©efprad^ mit SHo.) 

fierier JlttPritt 

S&aUenjIein. ^Qo. ^otige. 

SBattenftein. 66 ifi nod^ ftitt im Soger? 

3ao. 2iae6 fiiO. 
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SSatlenfiein. 3n n>enig @tunben fann Me 9ta^n^t 
t>a fein 
3(ud $rag, baf biefe ^au))tflat)t unfer ifi. 
3)ann fonnen tt)ir Me SRadfe t)on un^ iDerfen, 1430 
!£)en ^ieftgen 3:ru))))en ben get^anen Sd^ritt 
Sugteid^ mit bem @rfoIg ju iDtffen t^un. 
3n fold^en giHen t^ut ba6 95eif»)iel atte^. 
!Der SRenfd^ ifl ein nad^a^menbe^ ®efd&6))f, 
Unb n)er ber SBorberjie iji, fu^rt Me ^erbe. 1435 

!Die ^rager Zmpptn tt)iffen e^ nid)t anbtt^, 
9116 baf Me ^ilfner SSotfer un6 ge^ulbtgt, 
Unb ^ier In ^pilfen fotten jte un6 fd^iooren, 
ffieil man ju ?)3rag ba6 Seifpiel ^at gegeben. 
— !Der Suttler, fagfi bu, f^at fld^ nun erftart? 1440 

3tto. 2lu6 fceiem S^rieb, unaufgeforbert tarn er, 
®id& felbfi, fein Siegiment Mr anjubieten. 

aBaHenflein. 5Rid&t jebet Stlmme, ftnb' i^, ifi ju 
g(auben, 
!£)ie tt)amenb fid^ im ^erjen laft t)erne^men. 
Un6 JU berurfen, borgt ber Sflgengeifi 1445 

9lad^a^menb oft Me ©timme t)on ber SBa^r^eit 
Unb fheut betruglid^e Orafet au6. 
®o f)aV id^ biefem tt)urbig brat)en STOann^ 
Dm S3uttler, fiitted Unred&t abjubitten; 
3)ettn ein ®effi^I, be6 id^ nid^t SWeifier bin, 1450 

Surd^t mod^f id^'d nid^t gem nennen, uberfd^Ieid^t 
3n feiner 9lS^e fd^aubernb mir bie ©inne 
Unb ^emmt ber Siebe freubige Sewegung. 
Unb biefer JReblid^e, t)or bem ber @eijl 
aWid^ marnt, reid^t mir bad erfle ^Pfanb bed ®Iud6. 1455 

3flo. Unb fein gead^tet S3eif))iel, jtt)eifle nid^t. 



64 ^an^fleins 9^ [^^^ in. 

SBirb tit bie Seflen in bent ^ttt getotnnen. 

aSSanenjieiTt 3eftt ge^ unb fd^idT mir gWd^ ben 3folan 
^ic^er, id^ ^ab' if)n mir nod^ jungfi t)et^)flid&tet. 
3Rit if)m toiU id^ ben S(nfang madden. ®e^! 1460 

(SUi) gel^t l^inau^; untetbeffm finb bie ubtigm toieber t)otto&rt^ 

gefontmen.) 

SB atten jlein. ®ie^ ba, bie SWutter mit ber Heben 
Zo6)ttxl 
aBir gotten einmal t)on ©efd^&pen ru^n — 
Sommtl ^id^ )oertangte, eine ^eitre @tunbe 
3m lieben Stxti^ ber SWeinen ju t)erleben 

©rftfln. SBir tt)aren lang nid&t fo beifammen, Sruber. 

aBallenfiein (beifeite, jur ©rdfln). itaun fie'd t)er^ 
ne^men? 3ji fie t)orbereitet ? 1466 

@rapn. 9lod^ nid^t. 

SBaQenfiein. J^omm ^er, mein ilRabd^en! @e^ 

bid^ }U mir. 
@6 ifi ein guter ®cifi auf befnen 8ij)j)en, 
Sie abutter f)at mix beine Sertigfeit 
©epriefen, e^ foil eine jarte ©tlmme 1470 

!Ded SBopautd in bir \t>of)mn, bie bie ®ee(e 
Sejaubert. Sine fold^e ©timme braud^' 
3d& ieftt, ben bofen iDSmon ju »ertreiben, 
!Der urn mein J^aupt bie fd^n^arjen Slugel fd^t&gt. 

^erjoflin. S33o f)aft bu beine Sitter, Zfjctlai itomm. 
8af beinem SSater eine ^Probe ^oren . 1476 

98on beiner i^unfi. 

Zfittia. D mtim SWutter! ®ott! 

^erjoflin. ftomm, Xf)^tla, unb erfreue beinen SSater. 

X^efla. 3d^ fann nid^t, SRutter — 

©rafin. 2Bie? SBae ijl ba^, 5Rid&te? 
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Zf)dla (gut ©rdfln). aSerfd^ottt mid^ — ©ingcn — je^t 
— in Mcfcr Slngfi 1480 

!Der fd&tt)er bclabnen ©ecte — t>ox Ifjtn jlngcn — 
!Der mcine aRutter flurjt ind @rab! 

«&erjoflin. SBie, S^^eHa, Sauncn? ®oH bcin gufgcr 
aSatcr 
SSergeblid^ einen SBunfd^ geaufert f^aUn^ 
©rdftn. ^ier ifi Me Sitter. 
a;^cfta. O mein @ott — SBie fann id^ — 

(J^tt bad 3nflrument mit gittembet ^anb, il^te @ee(e arbeitet \m l^eftig^ 
flen J(anM)f, imb im Slugenblic!, ba fie onfangen fo(( gu fingen, fd^aubert 
fie gufantmen, toirft bad 3nftrument tDeg unb gel^t fd^neU o^.) 

^etjoflln. 9Rcin itinb — 0, fie ifi ftanf ! i486 

SBaHenfieitt. SBad iji bem SWibd^en? fpflegt fie fo 
ju fein? 

@r&ftn. 5Rutt, meit fie e6 benn felbfi 'omat, fo tt>iK 
Slud^ id^ nid^t l&nger fd^n)eigen. 

aBatteniiein. SBie? 

©rafin. ®ie liebt i^n. 

gBattenjiein. Siebt! Sffien? 

©rfifln. 2)en ^piccolomini liebt fie. 1490 

^aft bu e6 ttid^t bemerft? 2)ie ©d^mefier au(Sf nid^t? 

^erjogitt. O, tt)ar e^ bied; toa^ xf)x bad »&er} be^ 
Hemmte ? 
@ott fegne bid^, mein JJinb! 2)u barfji 
2)id^ beiner SBa^I nid^t fd^amen. 

®rafin. !Diefe SReife — 

SBenn'e beine Slbfid^t nid^t getDefen, fd^reib'd 149S 

3)ir felbet ju. !Du ^atteft einen anbem 
Seflleitet toatjlm foHen! 

SBaflenjiein. SBeif er'd? 

©taftn. ®r ^ofP, fie ju befiften. 

s. w. T. 5 
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SSaUenflein. ^offi, 

©ie ju befiften — 3ji bet Sungc toU? 

©tSfltt. 9iutt mag fic'6 felbcr ^orcn! 

aBaUenficitt. 3)ie gricWanbcrin iscx) 

Denit cr ba\)on ju traflen? 9lun! 3)er SinfaB 
®efallt mir! !Dte ©ebanfen {lei^en i^m nid^t niebrtg. 

©rafln. 2BcU bu fo \)iele @unfi i^m ftete bcjcigt, 

©0 — 

SBaUenflein. — SQiU er mid^ aud^ enblid^ nod^ 
beerben. 
9tnn ia] 3d^ tieb' i^n, fjaW lt)n n>ert; n>a6 abcr 1505 
^at bad mlt mciner Zo(i)kx J^ani ju fd^affcn? 
®inb ed bie 3;6d^ter, fmb'd bie eliti'gcn iKnber, 
SSomtt man feine @unfl bejeigt? 

^crjoflin. ©cin abcliger ©inn unb feine ©ittcn — 

9BaUen{lein. @merben i^m mein «&er}, nid^t meine 
Zo^ttt, 1510 

^crjogltt. ©ein ©tanb unb feine 2I(|nen — 

SBaKenflein. Sl^nen! SBad! 

(St iji ein Untertf^an; unb meinen @ibam 
2Bin id^ mir auf @uro))en$ Sl^ronen fud^en. 

^etjoflin. D Keber ^erjog ! ©treben tt)ir nid^t allju^od^ 
^inauf, baf tt)ir ju tief nid^t fallen mogen. 1515 

SBattenftein. 8ief id^ mir'd fo t)iel foften, in bie ^bf)' 
3u fommen, uber bie gemeinen ^^aupter 
2)er SBlenfd^en woegjuragen, urn juleftt 
2)ie grofe SebendroUe mit gemeiner 
aSewanbtfd^ap ju befd^liefen? — J^aV id^ barum — 1520 

($lo6U(^ ]^&U er inne, ftd^ faffenb.) 

©ie iji bad Sinjige, tt)ad t)on mir nad&bleibt 
8luf ©rben^ elne Stxont toiil i^ fe^n 
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Sluf if)xtm ^aWftc, ober n)i(( nid^t (eben. 

aSJae? 8iae6 — Sltted fcft' ic^ bran, urn fie 

dtt^t flrof ju madden — la, in btx 9Rinute; 1525 

aBorin Woir \pxt^tn — (Qtt befinnt p^^.) 

Unb id^ foQte nun, 
SBie ein wocid^^erj'gcr 93ater, toad fid^ gern ^at 
Unb tiebt, fetn burgerltd^ jufammengeben ? 
Unb je^t foU id^ bad t^un, je^t eben, ba id^ 
8Iuf mein tjollenbet 2Berf ben ihanj woiH feften — 1530 
iftein, fie iji mix ein langgefparted itlelnob, 
2)ie ^od^fte, (e^te ^0htnje meined @d^a^ed, 
Slid^t niebriger fftwa^r gebenf ld& fie 
8116 urn ein ^oni^^tpttx lodjufd^Iagen — 

<^erjogin. D mein ®ema^n @ie bauen immer, 
bauen i53S 

93i6 in bie SBolfen, bauen fort unb fort 
Unb benfen nid^t bran, baf ber fd^mate @tunb 
!Dad fd^n)inbe[nb fd^uoanfe SBerf nid^t tragen fann. 

SBaHenjiein (jut ®r&jln). ^aji bu i^r angefunbigt, 
n>etd^en SBo^nft^ 
3d^ i^r beftimmt? 

®r&fin. 5ttod& nid^t. Sntberft'd i^r felbfi. 1540 

^erjoflitt. SBie? @e^en tt)ir nac^ itarnten nid^t 
jururf? 

SBaHenfiein. 5Rein. 

^erjogin. Ober fonji auf feined 3^rer Outer? 

fflSaUenjiein. ®ie wourben bort nid^t fid^er fein. 

^erjoflin. Slid^t fid^er 

3n ffaiferd Sanben, unter ffaiferd ©d^uft? 

ffiaUenfiein. 3)en ^ot bed grieblanbd ®attin nid^t 
ju ^offen. 1545 

5—2 
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^erjogin. D ®ott, H6 ba^in ^ben @ie'd gebrad^t! 
aBaOenjicln. 3n ^oUanb tt>erbcn @ie Qd^nii ftnbcn. 

®ie fenben und in lut^erifd^e Sanber? 

aBallettfieltt. !Der t&crjog graiti t)on Saucnburg tt)irb 
3^r 
Oeleitdmann ba^in fcin. 

•^erjoflin. !Der Saucnburger? 1550 

2)er'^ mit bcm ©d^wcbcn ^aft, bc6 itaifcrd gcfnb? 

S33aKcnflein. !Dc6 itaifcrd Seinbe fmb bie mcinen 
ttid^t mc(|t. 

^erjogin (ftel^t bm ^eqog unb bie ®r&fln f(^re(!enA)on an). 

Sp'd atfo tt)a^r? 66 ifi? @ie fmb flejHttjt? 
©inb »om itommanbo abgefcftt? O ®ott 
3m ^immet! 

®raftn (feittt>&rt« gum ^trgo^). Saflfcit tt)ir fie bei bcm 

©laubcn. 1555 

!Du fte^fi, baf fie bie SBa^r^eit nid^t ertruge. 



^&nftct llufiritt. 

@raf3:ergf^. ©origc. 

©taftn. 3;erif^! SBad ift i^m? SBeld^ed Silb bee 
©d^rerfend ! 
Site f^otf er ein ©efpenjl gefe^n! 

Ztxit^f (aBaflenjlein beifeite ffil^renb, l^eimlid^). SfT^ bein 

Sefe^I, ba0 bie Stxoatm reiten? 
SBaaenftein. 3ci& woeif »on nid^te. 
2;eraf^. 2Bit fmb tjerraten! 

aBaHeniieitt. SBa^? 1560 
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Ztxit\). ©ic fmb ioxion, t)tut m^t, bic 3&flcr au6), 
Sect Pe^en allc !D6rfer in ber Slunbe. 

SBaUenfiein. Unb Sfolan? 

S^erjf^. !Den ^afi bu j[a t)erfcl^i(ft. 

SBaflenficin. 3cl&? 

fEerjf^. Wd^t? S)u ^aji i^n nid^t tjcrfd^irft ? m^ 
nld^t 
©en iDcobat? ®ie finb t)erfcl^tt)unben bcibc. 1565 

§e^$lct Jluffttit 

SHo. ©orige. 

3ao. ^ot bit ber Zttih) — 
Xtxit^. ®c mi^ aKee. 

3flo. 2lud^ ba^ STOarabae, Sfier^oj^, @6ft; 
6olatto, ftaunift bid^ »crlaffcn? — 

Xerjf^. SEeufcI! 

aBaUenfiein (totnft). ©titt! 

®tafin (^at fie «on toeitem angftUd^ htoU^ttt, tritt l^ingu). 

3;erjf9! @ott! SBad flicbt'd? SBad ijl flcfd&c^cn? 

SBaaenficln(im»eflri|faufiuJred>m). Slicl^td! 8af t Utt6 

ge^en. 
3;erjf9 (tt)ifl ii^m fotgm). S^ ifl nid^W, 2;^etcfe. 1570 
©raftn (i^&ft i^). 5Rid^td? ®e^' Id^ nid^t, baf allcd 
Sebmdblut 
Slud euren geifietbleid^en SBangen n>id^, 
2)af fettft ber Sruber gaffung nur erfunfleft? 

^age (fommt). ©n Slbjutant fragt nad^ bem ©rafen 

SBaUenjiein. J^bf, m^ er bringt — (3u Sfio.) !Da6 
fonnte nid^t fo ^elmlid^ i57S 
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©efd^c^en o^ne STOeutercl — SBcr ^ot 
!Die SBad^e oxi ben S^^orcn? 

3 no. SEiefenbac^. 

SBaUcnficin. Saf S^iefcnbac^ ablofen unijcrjufltidf^ 
Uttb SIcrjtije ©renabiere aufjie^n — ^orc! 
^aji bu \)on Suttlem i^unbfcl^af^? 

3Ho. Suttlcrn traf id^. 1580 

©leic^ iji cr fetter ^ier. S)er ^alt bir fefi. 

(31(0 sel^t SBaHmfiein toifl tl^m folgen.) 

@r&ftn. 8af l^n nid^t t)on blr, ©d^woefter! ^alt i(|n 
auf — 
e^ ifl ein UngtudE — 

^erjoflln/ ©ro^er ©ott! SBad iji'd? (J&5ngt 

fi(^ an il^n.) 

aBanenjiein (eme^rt ftd^ %er). @eib ru^lg! 8a^ 
mid^l ©d^wefter! Siebed SBeib, 
aaSir fmb Im Sager! 2)a ifi'^ nun ni^t anbere, 1585 
!Da woed&fein ©turm unb ©onnenfd^ein gefd^tt)ittb, 
©d^woer lenfen fid^ bie ^epigen ©emitter, 
Unb 3lu^e nie begludft bed gu^rerd ^(xvi^i — 
2Benn id^ foH bteiben, ge^t! 3)enn ubel jiimmt 
!Der 2Beiber fflage gu bem 2;^un ber SKanner. 1590 

((Sr toin gcl^n. i£etjfi> fommi jururf.) 

2;erjf^. S3Ieib ^ier. SSon biefem genjier muf man'd 

fe(|n. 
aBaaenftein (jur ©rdfin). ©e^t, ©d^tt)ejier! 
©rSfln. Slimmerme^r! 

SBattenftein. 3d& n)ird. 

S^erjf^ (fiil^rt fie bcifeite, mit cinem bebeutenben SBinf auf bie 
^er jogin). 3;^erefe I 

'^erjoflin, itomni; ©c^tt)ejier, mell er e6 beftep. 

(®el^en ab.) 



sc. VII.] ^gBallcnficins fCod. 71 

§xehexUet Jluftriff. 

SBaHenjicitt (an« gender tretenb). Sffiad gicbt'd bcntt? 

S^erjftj. (Sd ifl ein JRenncn utib 3u[cimmettlaufen 
Sd aUctt ZvWfptn. 9licmanb tt)elf bic Urfad^. 1595 
®c^eimttidt)ctt, mit eincr ftttfiern ©tlHc, 
©tcHt jcbc^ itor^)0 [id^ untcr [cine ga^ncn, 
2)ie 3;icfctt6ad^er madden b6[e SRicnen, 
9^ur bie aBaHcncn flcf)cn abgcfonbert 
3tt i^rem Sagcr, laffcn niemanb gu 1600 

Uttb fatten fid^ ge[e$t, fo toic fie <)flegett. 

SBaHenjiein. 3dflt ^piccclcmini jid^ unter i^nen? 

%ttit\), 9»an fud^t i^n, er iji nirgenbd anjutreffen. 

aBaCenjiein. SBa^ ilberbrad^te benn ber Slbjutant? 

Slerjf^. 3^tt fd^i(ften meine 9leglmenter ab, 1605 
®ie fd^n)6rett ncd^mate SIreue bit, moaxtm 
SSoa Iftiege^Iufi ben Slufruf jum ©efed^te. 

SBaHenjieitt. 2Bie aber tam ber 8&rmen in ba^ Sager? 
@d fcDfte ja bem »&eer t)erfd^tt)iegen bleiben, 
S3i0 fid^ ju ^Prag ba^ @IudP fur und entfd^ieben. 16 10 

%txit\). D, t)a^ bu mir geglaubt ! Sto'd^ gejiern abenb^ 
95efd^n)uren tt)ir bid^, ben Dctat)io, 
2)en ©d^leid^er, au^ ben 3;^oren nid^t ju laffen, 
!S)u gabfi bie ^Pferbe felber i^m jur glud^t — 

SOSaHenjiein. 2)ae afte 8ieb! ©nmal filr aUmal, 
9^id^W me^r t)on biefem t^orld^ten SSerbad^t! 16 16 

Znit\), 2)em Sfolani ^aft bu aud^ getraut, 
Unb toot ber erjie bod^, ber bid^ tjerlief. • 

SBallenflein. 3d& gog i^n gejiern erji au^ feinem ®enb. 
ga^r ^in ! 3d^ f)aV auf !Danf ja nie gered^net. 1620 
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S^erjfjj. Uttl) fo fml) aHc, cincr tt)ie ber anbre. 
SBattenjicitt. Unb tfjut er Unrcd^t, baf er t)on mir 

Sr fclgt bem ®ott, bcm er fein Scben lang 
2lm @<)ieWfd^ fyu gcWent. 9»it meincm @(iltfe 
©d^lof er ben Sunb unb brid^t i^n, nid^t mlt mir. 1625 
SBar id^ i^m tt)a^, er mir? !Da6 ©d^iff nur bin id^, 
2luf ba^ er feine ^^cffnung ^at gelabett; 
SWit bem er tt)c^lgemut ba^ freie 9Reer 
Durd^fegelte ; er fie^t ed u6er ffll^jpen 
©efa^rlid^ ge^n unb rettet fd^neU bie SBare. 1630 

Seid^t; tt)ie ber SSogel t)on bem ttjirtbarn 3tt>^ifl^/ 
aBc er gettijlet, fliegt er t)Ott mir auf, 
iteitt mettfd^lid^ SBanb ifl unter un^ jerriffen. 
3a, ber tjerbient, betrcgen fid^ ju \tf)n, 
2)er t&erj gefud^t bei bem ©ebanf ettlcfen ! 1635 

SJlit fd^neC tjerlofd^ten 3fifl^n [d^reiben fid^ 
3)e« Sebend Silber auf bie gtatte ©time, 
9?id^td fant in einee Sufend ftitten @runb, 
©tt mutttrer ©inn ben)egt bie leid^ten ©&fte, 
Dcd^ feine ©eele w>axmi bad ©ngett)eibe. 1640 

Xtxitt). !Dod^ mod^f id^ mid^ ben glatten ©tirnen Keber, 
Site jenen tiefgefurd^ten, ant)ertrauen. 

Jl^fcr Jluffnfi 

©attenilein. 3:erjfi), 3tto tommt toiitcnb; 

3 Ho. SSerrat unb 3)leuterei! 
Slerjf^. ^a! tt)ad nun tt)ieber? 

3 Ho. 2)ie Siefenbad^er, ate id^ bie Drbre gab, 
©ie abjulofen — ^flid^t»ergefne ©d^elmenl 1645 
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SBancttjleitt. SBa^ benn? 

3 no. ®ie ttcweigem ben ©c^orfam. 

S^crjf^. ®o laf [ic nleberfd^lcf en ! O, gleb Drbre! 

aBallettficitt. ©elaffcn! SBcId^e Urfad^ gcbcn fie? 

3 Ho. itcltt anbrer [onji ^ab' i^ncn gu befe^lcn, 
8lte ©eneraUcutnant ^iccolomini. 1650 

aBattettjleltt. SBad — SQSic ifi bad? 

3 Ho. @c ^ab' er'e ^intcrlaffen 

Uttb eigctt^anblg »crgejeigt »om itaifer. 

3;crjfij. Som itaifer — ^orji \)n% gurfi! 

3no. 2luf fcinen Sfntrieb 

@ittb gejicm ami} bU Dbcrjiett enttt)id^en. 

3 Ho. 2lud& SKotttccucuH, Saraffa 1655 

Unb ttod^ fed^d anbre ©enerale tottim 
aJermift, bie cr berebt ^at, i^m gu fotgcn. 
2)ad ^ab' er aHcd fd^on fett langc fd^riftlid^ 
93cl fid^ ge^abt t)om itaifer unb nod^ jlung^ 
@rji abgercbct mit bem Clueficttbcrger. 1660 

(SBaKen^cin frnft auf etnen ®tul^l unb m^fidt fid^ bo^ ©eftd^t) 

Siergf)^. D; ^ottefl bu mir bcd^ geglaubt! 

^ennlex Jlttfiriit. 

Orifitt. 3d& faun bic ?lttgfi — i^ tann'^ ni^t Wnger 
tragen, 
Urn (Sott^tolUm, fagt mir, tt)ad cd ifi. 

3 Ho. 3)ic 9legimenter fatten t)on un* ab. 
@raf ^iccolomitti ifi ein SBerroter. 1665 
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©rafitt. D mcine Sl^nung! (©tfirgt (oa bem Simmer.) 
S^erjf^. <&att' man mlr gegtaubt! 

3)a jie^^ bu'e, tt)ie Me ©temc bit gdogen! 

aBaHenjlein (tid^tet fid^ auf). 2)ie ©terne Jfigen nid^t, 
ba^ aber ifi 

©cfd^c^en tt)il)er ©tcmenlauf unb ©d^frffd. 

2)le Ituttfi ijl reblid^, bod^ bic« falfd^e ^erj 1670 

Sringt 8ug unb SIrug in ben wa^r^affgen ^immcl. 

9lur auf ber aBa^r^eit mf)t bie SQSa^rfagung, 

SBo bie Statur au^ i^ren ©renjen wanfet, 

2)a irret aHe aaSlffenfc^a^. SBar e« 

(Sitt Slberglaube, menfd^Hd^e ©efiaft 1675 

2)urd^ felnen fotd^en Slrgmo^n ju ente^ren, 

D, ttimmer fd^im' id^ biefer ©d^n)ad^^eit mid^! 

JReHgion ifi in ber Sliere SIrieb, 

e^ trittft ber SBUbe fettfi nid^t mit bem Dp^tx, 

Sem er ba« ©d^n)ert tt)ill in ben S3u[ett jiofen. 1680 

3)ae war fein ^elbenftedf, Octat)io! 

Stid^t beine 5Hugf)eit fiegte uber meine, 

2)eitt fd^ted^te^ ^erj fjat uber mein gerabe^ 

3)en fd^&ttblid^en S^riump^ bat)on getragen. 

itein ©d^ilb fing beinen SKorbjiretd^ auf, bu fu^rtejl 1685 

3^n rud^Io^ auf bie unbefd^uftte S3ruji, 

Sin ifinb nur bin id^ gegen [old^e SBafen. 



^cl^nfcr Jluffrift 

Znit\). O fie^ bal Suttler! 3)a^ ijl nod^ ein 
greunb ! 



sc. X.] ^allenflcxns ®o6. 75 

SBaQenflein (g^l^t il^m mit an^thxtitttm Slrmm entaegm unb 

umfaft i«n mit «erglid)fnt). jeomm an mein «er), t)u 

alter iWcgeflefa^rt ! 
©0 tt>of)l t^ut nid^t bcr ©onnc SHdP im Scnj, 1690 

Site Stcunbc^ Slttflefid^t in fcld^er ©tunbe. 
Suttler. 9Rcin ©cneral — id^ fomme — 

aBaUcnjlcin (fid^ auf feine ©d^uttmi Ul^ncnb). gBeift bu'« 

fd&on? 
2)er Sllte ^at bcm .italfcr mld^ »erratcn. 
aBa^ fagji bu? SDrcifig 3a^re f^aben tt)ir 
3ufammcn audgclebt unb au^ge^altcn. 1695 

3n eincm Sclbbctt ^aben tt)ir gcfd^lafcn, 
2lu^ elnem ©lad gctrunfcn, elncn Siffen 
©ctellt ; iO) iiufttc mid^ auf i^n, tt)ie id^ 
2luf bcinc treuc ©d^ulter jeftt mld^ fiu^e, 
Unb in bcm Slugcnblidf, ba licbe^oH 1700 

SScrtraucnb mcine SSruji an fcincr fd^lagt, 
Srfie^t er fid^ ben SSorteil, flld^t bad 2Refl[er 
9Jiir liftig lauernb, langfam in bad ^^crj! 

{(Sx t>erBirgt \><a ©efid^t an Suttlerd ^rufl.) 

S3 u 1 1 1 e r. SSergef t ben Salfd^en ! ©agt, n)ad tt)oat 3^r 

t^un? 
SB a II en fie in. SBo^t, tt)o^l gefprod^en. ga^re f)in! 

3d^ bin 170S 

9^od^ immer reid^ an greunben; bin i(^ nid^t? 
2)ad ©d^idffal Uebt mid^ nod^, benn eben jeftt, 
3)a ed bed ^^eud^lerd S^ude mir entlartJt, 
^at ed ein treued »&erj mir jugefenbet. 
Siid^td me^r »on i^m. 2)enft nid^t, baf fein aSerlufi 17 10 
SWid^ fd^merje, 0! midb fd^merjt nur ber Setrug. 
^mn tt)ert unb teuer toaxm mir bie beiben, 
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Uttb jcncr 9Rar, er Hebte mic^ ttja^r^aftig, 

@r ^ot mid^ nid^t fletdufd^t, er nid^t — ©enug, 

©enug l)at)Ctt! Seftt gilt cd fd^neUen 3iat — 1715 

2)er 9ieltcttl)e, ben mir @raf ifin^f^ fd^idft 

2lud ^rag, fann jeben SlugenblidP erfd^einen. 

aBad er aud^ brlngen mag, er barf ben SJleutern 

9tld^t in bie ^inbe fatten. 3)rum gefd^tt)inb, 

©d^ldft einen fid^em Soten if)m entgegen, 1720 

3)er auf ge^eimem SBeg i^n ju mir fu^re. (Srco tolK geijifn.) 

S3uttler (i^dCt i^n gurutf). 2Rein Selb^err, mn erwartet 
3^r? 

SBaUenjlein. 5)en ©lenben, ber mir bie Stad^rid^t bringt, 
SBie e^ mlt $rag gelungen. 

Suttler. ^um! 

SBanenflein. SBai^ ifi ©ud^? 

S3uttler. 60 tt)ift Sf^r^d nid^t? 

aBaHenfiein. SBad benn? 

Suttler. SBie biefer Sarmen 1725 

3ne Sager fam? 

SBaHenflein. SBie? 

S3uttler. Sener S3ote — 

SBattenfiein (fmartungevoK). 9lun? 

Suttler. @r iji herein. 

Xerjf^ unb SHo. (St ift ^ereln? 

SBattenflein. 9»ein 33cte? 

Suttler. ®eit me^rern ©tunben. 

SBaaenfiein. Unb id^ tt)eif ee nid^t? 

Suttler. !Die SBad^e fing i^n auf. 

3 Ho (ftamp^ mit bem gug). SSerbammt! 

Suttler. 6ein S3rief 

3ji aufgebrod^en, (Sufi burd^^ ganje Sager — 1730 



sc. XL] '^aUcnflexns fCoft. 77 

aBaHettficin (%t^pamt). 3^r tol% toa^ er cntpt? 

Suttler (bebmm^). Sefraflt mld^ nid^t! 

2;er3f ij. £) — mf) nn^, SHo ! Sltte^ jiuQt jufammen ! 

aBaHcttjlcitt. 93er^cp mix nid^t^. 3d^ fann ba^ 
©d^limmfle ^oren. 
^rafl ifl »erIorett? Sji'e? ©cjie^t mir"^ fret. 

Suttlcr. (S^ Ifi t)cricrctt. 2lHc 9lcgimettter 1735 
3u 93ubtt)eid; Slabcr, SraunaU; itottigingrd^, 
3u SSrunn unb Sn^^in ^abcn Sud^ t)erlafl[ctt; 
S)em itaifer neu fle^uttigct, 3^r fclbft 
SRit iKn«i?, %ttit^, SHc fcil) gead^tet. 

(3:n:g!9 utU) 3[(o getgeti <S(^re(fen unb SBut. SBalfenfletn BldBt fe{l 

unb gefaft flel^en.) 

aBaUettflein (nad^ finer spaufe). g^ iji etttfd^iebctt, nun 
i^& gut — unl) fd^ncH 1740 

95{n id^ ge^ellt t)on aUen 3tt)clfel^qualctt : 
2)ie S3ruji {fl tt)icbcr fret, ber @eijl ifl f)tU, 
9la^t muf e^ fein, tt)o grieWanb^ ©terne fira^Icn. 
SDlti gogernbem (Sntfd^luf, mit tt)anfenbem @emut 
3ofl i^ bad ©d^wert, ic^ t^afd mit aBiberjirebett, 174S 
2)a ed in meine SBa^l noc^ toot gcgebcn! 
9^ottt)ettbigfeit ifi ba, ber 3n)eifel flie^t, 
3eftt fed^t" id^ fur metn ^anpt unb fur meiti Scben. 

((Sx %t^ ah. JDie anbrni fctgen.) 



fiffer Uttfiriii. 

©rdfin ^erg!^ fommt aud bem ©ntengimmer. 

9^ein! id^ fann'e langer nid^t — SBo fmb fie? SlHed 
3fi leer. @ie toffen mid^ aUeln — aHein 1750 

3n biefer furd^terlid^en Sfngjl — 3d& muf 
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2Rid^ an)in9Ctt t)or btx ©d^wefter, tu^lg [d^etnen 

Uttb aHe Oualen bet bebrftngtcn Srufl 

3n mir t)erfd&lief en — 5)ad ertrag' id^ nid^t ! 

— aSctttt ed imd fc^lfd^l&flt, wenn cr ju bem ®d^tt)cbcn 

3Rlt leerer ^anl), aW gWd^tling, mfifte fcmmcn, 1756 

Slid^t al^ gee^rter SunWgcnojfe, jlattlid^, 

©efolgt t)Ott elttcd peered SWad^t — SBenn tt)lr 

Son Sanl) ju ianbt, tt)le ber ^faljflraf, muften toanictn, 

@itt [d^m&^lid^ !Dettfmal ber gcfaHnen ©rofc — 1760 

9^eitt, Mefen S^ag tt)lH id^ nld^t fd^aun! unb Knnf 

@r fclbft ed aud^ ertragcn, fo ju flnfcn, 

3d^ trug'e nid^t; fo gcfunfcn i^n ju fc^n. 



5tt)8lfter llttfiriit 

3;^efla (»in tie ^ergogin jurM^aUfn). O IkU SJlutter, 

bleibctt @ic jurudf. 
'Serjogin. SRein, t)ier iji nod^ tin fd^redflid^e^ @e^ 
f^eimnid, 1765 

2)a^ mlr t)er^e^tt tt)irb — SQBarum mcibct mid^ 
Die ®^n)cfter? SBarum fe^' id^ fie tJoH Stngfi 
Um^ergctrieben ? SBarum bid^ t)cC ©d^rctfcn? 
Unb tt)ad bebcuten bicfc fhtmmcn SBinfc, 
2)ic bu t)crjiof)lcn f)cimlid^ mit i^r tt)cd^fclfi? 1770 

2;^c«a. S»id&td, licbe SKutter! 
^criogitt. ®d^tt)efter, id^ tt)iH'^ tt)iffcn. 

©rafin. SBad ^ilft'e aud^, cin ©cfjcimnid brau^ ju 
madden ! 
8 aft fid^'d t)crbcrgcn? gru^er, fpatcr mup 
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©ie'« bod^ t)ertte^mctt lerncn unb ertragcn. 

giid^t 3eit ifi^e jeftt, bcr 6d^n)ad&e nad^jugcben, 177S 

9)lut ip uttd not unb em gefafter Oelft, 

Unb in ber ©titfc miiffcn tt)ir und ubcn. 

2)rum beffer, e^ entfd^eibet jld^ i^r ©d^ldffal 

SRit einem SBort — ^an ^tnterge^t ^^, ®d^tt)cjicr. 

3f)r glaubt, ber ^erjog fei entfeftt — ber ^erjog 1780 

3P nid^t entfeftt — er ijl — 

Zf^tUa (gut ©rdfln gei^cnb). gBollt 3^r fie toten? 

©rafln. 2)er ^erjog ijl — 

S^^efla (bie 5lrme nm bie aRutter fd^tagmb). D jlanb^aft, 

meine 9Jlutter! 
©raftn. @ttH)ort f)at fid^ ber ^erjog, ju bem geinb 
'^at er fid^ fd^Iagen tooUm, bie Strmee 
^ot IfjXi t)erlaffen; unb ee ijl miflungen. 1785 

(S&]^rntb biefet SiBcrte manft bie ^ergogin unb fdUt cl^nmad^tig in 

bie Slrme il^rer Xcd^tec) 

(Sin grof er ©aal beim *&erjog t)cn Stieblanb. 
prcisc^nier Jluftriit 

SBaUenflein {im •&amif(^). 

2)u ^ajf^ erreid^t, Dctat)io ! — gaji bin id^ 

Sefet fo tjerlaffen tt)leber, aK id^ einjl 

9Som 9legendburger gfirjlentage ging. 

3)a ^atf id^ nid^td me^r ate mid^ felbft — bod^ tt)ad 

@in SJlann fann tt)ert [ein, ^abt i^r fd^on erfa^ren. 1790 

2)en ©d^mudp ber 3tt>^ige ^abt i^r abge^auen, 

S)a Pe^' id^, ein enttaubter ©tamm ! 2)od^ innen 

3m 3Rarfe lebt bie fd^affenbe ®wa\t, 

3)ie fproffenb eine SBelt aud fld^ geboren. 
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®^on cinmal gaft id^ eud^ fiatt cinc^ ^cer^, 1795 

3d^ clnjclner. SDa^ingcfd^mcIjen »or 

!Der fd^tt)cb'fd^ctt ©tarfe toaxm eure »^cerc, 

2lm Sed^ fanf SliU^, cuer letter *&ort; 

3n^ Sa)5cr(attb, tt)ic cin gcfd^n)ottner ©trom, 

@rgcf fid^ Wcfcr @ujiat), unb ju 2Bien 1800 

3n felner t&cfburg jittertc ber itaifer. 

©olbaten tt)arett tcuer, bcnn We SRenge 

@c^t nad^ bcm @lutf — !Da wanWe man Me Slugen 

8Iuf mid^, ben ^elfer in ber 9tot ; ed beugte fid^ 

2)er ©tolj bed itaiferd t)or bem ®d^tt)ergefr&nften, 1805 

3d^ foUte aufjie^n mlt bem ®d^6^)fun9dtt)crt 

Unb in bie ^o^Ien Siger 9Wenfd^en fammeln. 

3d& tf)a^^. Die 3;rommel warb geru^rt. SWein 5Rame 

@ing, n)ie ein Iftiegdgott, burd^ bie SBelt. S)er ^jlug, 

2)ie SBerfjiatt tt)irb tjerlaffen, aHed tt)immelt 18 10 

2)et altbefannten ^offnungdfa^ne ju — 

— 9lcd^ fuf|r id^ mld^ benfetben, ber i(i) toot I 

ea ifl ber @eiji, ber fid^ ben Sbxptt bant, 

Unb griebtanb tt)irb fein Sager urn fid^ fuHen. 

Su^rt eure S^aufenbe mir fu^n entgegen, 181 5 

@en)o^nt n)o^( fmb fie, unter mlr ju fiegen, 

Stid^t gegen mid^ — 2Benn ^aupt unb ©Keber fid^ tttnmn, 

3)a tt)irb fid^ jeigen, tt)o bie Seek tt)o^nte. 

3tto unb 3^er){^ tteten ein. 

aJhtt, greunbe, 2Rut ! SBir fmb nod^ nid^t ju SBcben. 
Sunf 3iegimenter Slerjfij fmb ncd^ unfer 1820 

Unb Suttlerd wadfre ©d^aren — SJlorgen jioft 
©n t&eer ju und t)on fed^je^ntaufenb ©d^tt)eben. 
SRid^t mid^fger n)ar id^, afe id^ tjor neun 3a^ren 
Slu^jog, bem itaifer 2)eutfd^lanb ju erobern. 



sc. XV.] ^aUetiflems ^ob. 8i 

^iexic^ntex Jluff riii 

SSorige. SHeumaitn, bo: bm ®rafen Xttfiq beiftite fUf^xt unb mit 

iijim fpcid^t 

ZtXitt) (gu (Reumaim). SBad fud^ett flC? 

SBaaen^eitt. SBad gicbfe? 

Xerjfv. 3e^n Iturafflere 1825 

98ott 5P(H)<)ett^eim tjctlangen Md^ Im Stamen 
S)e^ S^egiment^ ju fpted^en. 

SBaHcttjicitt (fd^neH gtt situmonn). 8af fie fommen. 

(9leumaim ge^t l^inau^*) 

2)at)on ertt>arf id^ ettt>ad. @ebet ad^t, 

@ie 3n)eifeln nod^ unb finb nod^ ju geminnen. 



^&nfief)ntet JluffrUi 

SBaKenilein. Sergf^. 3no. Qtf^n Sthxaffitxt, )>on einem ®e$ 
fceiien geful^rt, marf^ierm auf unb {leKen ftd^ na^ bent Jtommonbo in 
einem ®Ueb «>or bm $ergo^ bie ^cnneutd mad^enb. 

SSaQenfletn (nad^bem er fte eine 3eit (ang mit ben Hugen ^ 
meffen, gum ©efteiten). 3d^ UuxtC Wd^ tt>O^L !Dtt M^ 

oud Sriigg" in Slanbern, 1830 

2)eitt Slam* iji SWerci^. 

©efreiter. ^elnrid^ SDlerc)} ^eif id^. 

SSaQenflein. 2)u n)urt)e{l abgefd^nitten auf Urn SRarfd^, 
93on «&effifd^ett umringt uni fd^lugji Md^ burd^, 
aJlit l^uttbertad^tjig "Silann bm^ i^rer taufenb. 

©efreiter. 60 i^% meln ©eneral. 

ffiaHenjieitt. SBa^ n)urbe Mr 1835 

gur bie[e n)adh:e ZfjcAl 

s. w. T. 6 
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©efreitcr. 3)ie S^r*; mem gelb^err, 

Urn We id^ bat, bei Wefem itorp* ju Menen. 

SBallenjieitt (lombet fid^ ju clnem anbeni). Du tt)arfl bar? 
uttter, al« \£^ We gretoiCtgen 
t&etoud Kef treten auf bem SKtenberg, 
2)ie fd^tt)eb'fd^e 93attetie ^inweg ju nef^men. 1840 

3tt)eiter ituraffier. @o ifi'd; mein ^etb^ert. 

SBaHettfleitt. 3d^ ^etgeffe feinen, 

9Rit bem id^ einmal S33orte f)aV gewed^felt. 
SSringt eure ©ad^e t)or. 

@efte{ter (fommanbiert). ®en)e^r in 2lrm. 

ffiaHenjieftt (gu «infm bntten getoenbet). 3)U tteuttji Wd^ 

9iiebedP, ifoln iji bein @eburt»ort. 

Stitter ititraffier. JRidbetf aud itoln. 1845 

aaSaHettjleitt. 2)ett fd^tt)eb'fd^en Dberfl 2)ftbalb bradJN^ 
tefl bu 
©efangen ein ixa S^urettberger Sager. 

5)ritter ituraffler. 3d^ ntd^t, meln ®eneral. 

SBattenfiein. ©atij red^t! ©^ tt)at 

Seitt altrer SSruber, ber e^ tf)at — bu ^attejl 
Sftod^ einen iungem ©ruber, tt)o blieb ber? 1850 

fritter ituraffier. (Sr fle^t au Olmufe bei bed itaiferd 
^eer. 

SOBaHenjieln (gum ©efmten). 3tun, fo laf ^oren. 

Oefreiter. ©n falferlid^er Srief fam und ju^anben, 
3)er uttd — 

aaSaHettfieitt (untetbnd^t i^n). SQBer wft^lte eud^? 

Oefrelter. 3ebn)ebe %a^n' 

3ofl i^ren SRann burd^d Sod. 

SBallettjlein. 9lutt benn, gur @a(i)tl 1855 

©efreiter. (Sin faiferlld^er Srief fam und gu^anben, 
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2)er un$ beftep. Me $fUd^t Mr auftufunkn, 
aaSeil Ml dn geinb unb 8attb0»crratet frfp. 

aBattettjlein. aBa« ^abt i^r brauf befd^lojfcn ? 

®efreltcr. Unfre kamttabm 

3u SraunaU; Subn)cid, ?Prafl unb Dlmflft ^ben i860 
Seteitd fle^ord^t, unb i^rem S3eift)icl fotgten 
3)ie JRcgimcntct S^lefenbacl^, Zo^cana. 
— fSSlx abet glauben'e nld^t, baf bu ein geinb 
Unb 8attbet)en:iter bift tt)ir ^alten'd blof 
gur 8ug unb SIrug unb fpanifd^e ©cfittbutta. iXxtvU^tt^i^) 
3)u [elber folljl und fagen, tt)a« bu tjor^aft 1866 

2)ettn bu biji immer tt>a^r mit und flett)efen, 
3)a« ^od^jle 3utraun ^aben tt>lr ju Mr, 
ffeitt Member 9Jluttb fell jwifd^en und fid^ fd^feben, 
3)en guten gelb^erm unb bie guten S^ru^ppen. 1870 

SBSaHettjleitt. Saran erfenn' fd^ meine 5PcH)<)en^eimer. 

©efreiter. Unb Me^ entbietet bir bein JRegiment: 
W^ beine Stbfid^t blof, Med iWegedje^jter; 
3)ad Mr gebu^rt, bad Mr ber ffaifer i^at 
SSertraut, in beinen »&Snben ju imafjtm, 1875 

£)fireid^d red^tfd^affher gelb^auptmann ju fcin, 
®o tooUm tt)ir bir bei^e^n unb Md^ fd^uften 
©ei beinem guten JRed^te gegen ieben — 
Unb mnn bie anbern diegimenter alle 
@id^ ))on bir mnbm, tooUzn tt>ir aHein 1880 

2)ir treu feln, unfer Seben fflr bid^ laffen. 
3)enn bad ifi unfre JReiterpflid^t, baf tobc 
Wmfommen lieber, aid Md^ jinfen laffen. 
ffienn'd aber fo iji, tt)ie bed itaiferd S3rlef 
Sefagt, tt)enn'd tt>ai^r 1% baf bu und jum geinb 1885 
3;reulofertt)eife tt)illjl ^inuber fJi^ren, 

6 — 2 
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aSad ®ott "ottf^nUl ia, fo tooUtn n)ir 

Did^ aud^ tjcrlaffen unl) bem Srief gc^ord^cn. 

aBaUenjleln, ^ort, Stinbtt — 

©efreitcr. S5raud(?t nid^t t)icl SBorte. ©prid^ 

3a ober 9lcin, fo fml) tt)lr fd^on gufricbcn. 1890 

SBattenjieln. ^ort an. 3d^ tt)cif, baf i^t tjerpanMg 
feib, 
Scttjl pru^ uttl) benft unb tti(^t bcr «&erbe fclgt. 
Drum f)aV id^ eud^, i^r tt)iffd, aud^ c^rentJoU 
®tetd uttterfd^eben in ber ^cercdn)09c; 
2)cnn nur bic ga^nen ji^lt ber [(^ncHc Slirf 1895 

De6 gclb^crm, er bcmerft fein cinjcln ^aupt, 
Streng f^errfd^t unb Minb ber elferne S3efe^I, 
@d tann bcr 9Ren[d^ bem 9Ren[d^en ^ler nid^t^ geften — 
So, tt){ft if^r, f^aV iiSfi nid^t mit eud^ gef^alten; 
aOBle i^r eud^ felbfl ju faflfen angefangen 1900 

3m ro^en ^^anbvoerf, tt)ie t)on euern ©timen 
2)er menfd^lld^e ©ebanfe mir geteud^tet, 
^ab' id^ ate frele Scanner eud^ be^anbelt, 
3)er eignen ©timme JRed^t eud^ juge^anben — 

©efreiter. 3a, tt)urbig f^aji bu fletd mlt un« tjer^ 
fafiren, 1905 

9Jlein gelb^err, un6 gee^rt burd^ bein SSertraun, 
Und ®unft erjeigt t)or alien 9leg(mentem, 
SBir folgen aud^ bem grofen ^aufen nid^t, 
3)u MfTd ! SBir rotten treulid^ bei Mr f^aUm. 
Sprid^ nur ein SBort — bem SBort foH un6 genftgen — 
2)af e^ SSerrat nid^t fei, tt)orauf bu fmnji, 191 1 

2)af bu bad »&eer jum gelnb nid^t tt)oIIejl fu^ren. 

SBaCenjiein. SKid^, mi(^ t)errat man! Slufgeopfert 
^at mid^ 
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3)cr itaifer mcittcn gcinben, faJfen tm^ i(ff, 

^mn mcine brazen Xmppin mid^ nid^t retten. 1915 

@ucl^ toiU Id^ mid^ t)crtraucn — @uer »&erj 

®ci meine Sejhinfl ! ®e^t, auf Mefc Sniji 

3iett man! 9ta(^ biefcm fltclfcn ^aapUl — !J)a« 

3fi fpan'fd^e iDanf barf ett ; bad ^abcn tt)ir 

gur jcne SJJlorbfd^lad^t auf ber altcn gcfie, 1920 

2luf Suftcnd Sbnen ! !Darum tt>arfen tt)ir 

Die narfte 93ruji bcr ^artifan" cntgcgen; 

2)rum mad^ten n)tr bie eidbebedfte @rbe, 

Den fatten ©tein ju unferm ^f&^I. item ©trom 

SQBar nn^ ju fd^neH, fein SBalb ju unburd^brmglid^, 1925 

SBir folflten ienem SWandfelb untjerbroffen 

2)urd^ aHe Sd^langenfrummen felner glud^t, 

@in ru^elofer SDlarfd^ tt)ar un[er Seben, 

Unb tt>ie bed SBinbed ©aufen, t|eimatIod, 

Durd^fturmten tolx ble WegbetDegte @rbe. 1930 

Wnb jeftt; ba tt)ir bie fd^n)ere SBaffenarbeit, 

3)ie unbanfbate, flud^betabene, get^an, 

SRit unermiibet treuem 2ltm bed ihieged 8afi 

©ettjaijt, fca biefer faiferlid^e Sitngling 

5)en grleben leid^t wegtragen, foil ben iljweig, 1935 

2)ie tt)o^berblente 3i«^be unferd ^auptd, 

©id^ in bie blonben SnaUnf^aatt fled&ten — 

©efreiter. Dad foK er nid^t, fo (ang wit'd ^inbem 
Knnen. . 
Stiemanb, al^ bu, bet i^n mit 9iu^m gefft^rt, 
©oU biefen ittieg, ben ^td^teriid^en, enben. 1940 

Du fflfirtefi und ^eraud in^ bluf ge ^elb 
Ded 2;obed, bu, fein anbrer, fcHji und fxofjll^ 
^eimfu^ren in bed Sriebend \(i)bm glureU; 
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2)er langen Slrbeit grild&te mlt Utt6 tellen — 

SBaaenfiein. ffiie? ©enft i^r, eud^ im fp&ten alter 
enWid^ 194S 

!£)er Srud^te )u etfreuen? ®lmit t)ad nid^t. 
3^r n)ert)et tlefed J(am))fed &tt)e nimmer 
©rbllrfen! 2)lefct iWeg tjerfd^Ilngt Utt6 oKe. 
feffee{cl& tt)iK feinen grieben; barum eben, 
SBeil id^ ten grieben fud^e, mup id^ faQen. 1950 

SSad ffimmerfd £)flteld^, ob ber (ange JMeg 
2)ie ^eete aufrelbt unb bie SBelt \)ertt)iifiet, 
@d n)ll[ nur tt)ad^fen ^etd unb Sanb gett)inncn. 
3^r felb geru^rt — id^ fe^' ben ebein 3om 
8lud euern Wegerlfd&en stugen bllften. 1955 

O, baf metn @ei{l eud^ {e^t befeelen mod^te, 
Ruf^n, tt)ie et einfl in @d^(ad^ten eud^ gefii^rt! 
3^r n)oQt mir beifle^en, n)oItt mld^ mit ben SSaffen 
Sel melnem 3led^te fd^uften — bad ijl ebelmfitig! 
!Dod^ benlet nld^t, baf i^rt tjoKenben werbet, i960 

2)a6 Heine ^eer! 5Bergeben6 tt)etbet i^r 
%ux euern gelb^errn eud^ geopfert §aben. (SutrauUdj.) 
9lein! 8aft un6 fid^er ge^en, greunbe fud^en, 
Der ©d^webe fagt un6 .^ilfe ju, laft un6 
3um ©d^ein fie nuften, bid wir, beiben furd^tbar, 1965 
@uropend ©d^idffal in ben <&&nben tragen 
Unb ber erfireuten SBeft aud unferm 8ager 
2)en grieben fd^on befranjt entgegen fu^ren. 

©efreiter. ®o treibfl bu'd mit bem ®d^tt)eben nur 
)um @d^ein? 
2)u tt)illjl ben itaifer nid^t tjerroten, tt)ittfl un6 1970 

S?id&t fd&tt)ebifd& madden? — ©ie^, bad iffe attein, 
SBad tt)lr »on bir tjerfangen ju erfa^ren. 
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SBaKettjieitt. SBSad ge^t t)er ©d^wet)' mld^ anl 3(^ 
§a|r i^tt, tt)ie 
S)en $fu§( ber ^^oQe, unb mit @ott gebenf id^ {§n 
93alb fiber feine Ojifee ^eimjuiagen. 1975 

gJKr ijTe attcin um6 ©anje. Se^t ! 3d^ f^aV 
@tn <^er3, ber hammer biefed beutfd^en SoKd erbarmt mid^. 
3^r feib gemeine 9)l&nner nur; bod^ benft 
3^r ttid^t flemefn, i^r fd^elnt mlr'd wert »or anbertt; 
Daf id^ eltt traulld^ SQBortlein ju eud^ rebe — 1980 
®e^t! Sfittfte^n 3a^r fd^on brennt bie itriege^farfel, 
Unb nod^ ifl nirgenbd ©tiOflanb. Q6)mV unb !Deutfd(ier ! 
$a))i{l unb Sut^eranerl jteiner tolU 
2)em anbem weid^en! 3ebe ^anb ifl tt)lber 
2)ie anbrel SlQed ifl $artei unb nirgenbd 1985 

£ein Stid^terl Qa^, n)o foQ txa enben? SSer 
3)en Shi&ul enttt)irren, ber, fid^ enblo^ felbfi 
SSerme^renb; tt)ad^fi — @r muf jer^auen tt)erben. 
3d^ ffi^rd, baf id^ ber 9)lann bed @d(iid(fa(d bin, 
Unb ^off'6 mit eurer .^ilfe gu ^ollffi^ren. 1990 



^e^ic^tOet Jlufiritt 

IBttttlet. SBotige. 

Suttler (in (Sifer). !Dad ifi nid^t n)o^I get^an, mein 

gelb^ ! 
SBaQenfiein. 38ad? 

Suttler. !I)a6 mu^ und fd^aben bei ben @utge{tnnten. 
SBattenfiein. Sffiad benn? 
Suttler. ge ^eift ben STufru^r offentUdff erfttren! 
aBaOenftein. SBad ifl e6 benn? 
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Suttler. @raf S^erjfijd JReflimentct relfen 

3)ett faifetlid^en SlMer t)Ott t)en faf^nm . 1995 

Uttb )>flanjen beine 3«lc^en ouf. 

©efreiter (gu bm JTurafTiemi). 9led^td urn! 

aBanenfleitt. aSerflud^t fei Wcfer diat, mt> mx ifjn gab ! 

(3tt bm Jtutaffieren, ttxld^e ahnarfd^iertn.) 

^aU, fflnber, fjalt — ©6 ip dn 3rttum — ^ott — 
Uttb jlreng toxU id^'e beprafen — ^6rt bod^ ! SIcibt I 
®ie i)bxm n\d)t (3u SOo.) @e^ nad^, bebeute jie, 2ocx> 
Srinfl fie aurild, e« fofie, tt)a6 cd woKe. (3Ho eiCt ]^raau«.) 
2)a6 fhirjt Utt6 (n6 aSerberben — Suttler ! Suttler 1 
3^r feib mcln bofer D&mon, warum muftet 3^rt 
3n (l^rem Seifeln melben! — 8lUed tt)ar 
8luf gutem SBeg — fie toaxtn f^alb Qmonmn — 2005 
!D{e SRafenben, mlt (^rer unbebad^ten 
2)iettfiferti9feit ! — D, graufam [pieft bad @Iudf 
SKit mix I 3)er greunbe ©fer ijr«, ber mid^ 
3u ©runbe rid^tet, m(S)t ber $af ber gelnbe. 



^iebic^ntev JluftriiL 

SSorige. IDie ^erjogin flitrgt ind Simmec 3^r folgt X^ttU 

unb bie ®rd{{n. IDonn 300. 

^erjogln. O Sllbred^t! SSad^afl bu get^an! 
aBaUenjiein. 9lun bad nod^! 2010 

@r&fltt. aSerjei^ mir, ©ruber. 3d{i t)ermod&f ed nld^t, 
®le tt)iffen ailed. 

'^erjoflin. SBad ^afl bu get^an? 
©rftfltt (gtt iterjft?). 3fi Wne ^offnung me^r? 3P 
aKed benn 
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SSerlcren? 

Ztxiti). ma, ?Pw9 ift in M itaifer6 ^anb, 
2)te Stegimenter ^a(en neu ge^uIMgt. 2015 

Oraftn. t&cimtflrfifd^er £)ctat?io! — Mnb aud^ 
@raf 3»ar i|i fort? 

Xtxit\). S33o [ottf er fein? @r ip 

3Rit feinem 93ater uber ju t)em itaifer. 

(3:^ef(a ftttx^t in bie $ltme i^rer SRutter, bod ®(ftd^t an il^tent fBufm 

))erbecgenb.) 

'Sergogitt (pe in bie «tme fdjlicpenb). Mnglurflid^ Sittbl 

Mnjludftid^erc 9)httter! 

SBaKenjleitt (Beifcite ge^mb mit JCerjf^). 8af citien SReifCi: 

tt)a9en fd^nett bereit fein 2020 

3m t^inter^ofe, Wefc tt)efljubringcn. (Siuf bie grauen jeigenb.) 

3)er ©d^erfenbcrg tann mit, bcr ifi un6 treu, 

Slad^ (Sfler bringt er fie, wir folgen nad^. 

(3u 3f(o, ber toicbetfowmt.) 

3)u bringfi fie nid^t jururf ? 

3ao. ^orfi bu ben STuflauf? 

Da6 ganje Sox^^ ber ^Papipenf^eimer ifi 2025 

3m Slnjug. ®ie t)erlan9en i^ren Dberji, 
3)en 3Jiar, jurudf, er fei ^ier auf bem ©d^Iof, 
Se^aupten fie, bu §altejl i§n mit Bwang, 
Unb n>enn bu i^n nld^t Io6geb% n>erbe man 
3^n mit bem ®d^n>erte ju befreien n>iffen. 2030 

($U(e Mn erilaunt.) 

S^erj!^. SBa6 foK man barau6 madden? 

SQBaKenfiein. ©agf 16)'^ nid&t? 

D mein wa^rfagenb •^erj! @r ifi nod^ ^ier. 
@r l^at mid^ nid^t tjerraten, ^at e6 nid^t 
aSermod^t — 3d^ ^abe nle baran gejtt)eifelt. 
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©r&flit 3^ er nod^ fjltt, o bann tp aUt» gut, 2035 
'Dann weif id^; tt)a6 i^n ctt>lfl ^alten foil 1 (X^eKa umatmenb.) 

a;erjf9. dd fatttt tttd^t feltt. Sebcnfebod^! DerSHtc 
t&ot Utt6 ©ercaten, iji jum ffaifcr fiber, 
SBie farm cr'd wagen, ^ier ju feln? 

300 (gtt aBattenfteitt). Den 3a8bjUfl, 

Den ht i^m ffirjUd^ fc^enftefl, \afj l^ nod^ 2040 

aSor wenig ©tunben fibem SJiarft tt)egfu^ren. 
©rSfttt. £) 9lid&te, bann iji er nid^t welt! 

2;^efla iW ben ^licf nad^ ber X^to ge^eftet unb tuft leB^afi). 

Da iji er! 



5Die 93otigen. 9Rar $iccoCotititti 
3Jlar (mitten in ben Saat tretenb). 3a! 3a! Da iji cr! 

3d^ t)ermag'6 nid^t linger, 
9)Wt leifem 3;ritt urn biefee ^aM ju fd^Ieidfien, 
^tn gunfi'gen Slugenblirf t)er|io^Ien ju 2045 

Sriauem — Diefe6 *&arren, biefe Slngfi 
@e^t fiber meine itrafte! 

(^uf Xf)dia gugel^enb, toeld^e \id) ii^cer Sl^uttet in bie $lrme getoorfen.) 

D [ie^ mic^ anl ®ie^ nidfit weg, ^olber Sngel! 

Sefenn' e^ frei t)or alien, gurd^te niemanb. 

S6 §6re, tt)er e6 n>itt, baf wir un6 Keben. 2050 

SBoju ed nod^ t)erbergen? ^a^ ©ef^eimnid 

3fi fur bie ©Ifidflid^en; bae Unglfidf braud^t, 

Da6 ^offnung^Iofc, feinen ©dl^Ieier me^r, 

grei unter taufenb ©onnen fann e6 ^anbeln. 

((St Umittt bie ©rdftn, n^eld^e mit froi^lodfenbem @efid^t auf Sl^efla 

hMt) 
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9lein, Safe Xttihf, fe^t mid^ nid^t moattttib, 2055 

Slid^t ^offenb an\ 3d^ fomme nid^it, ju UdUxL 

^b\(S)ltb )u ne^men, fomm' id^ — @d ifl mid. 

3(^ muf; muf Md& »erlaffcn, Zf^^a — muf ! 

2>od^ beinen <&af fann id^ ntd^t mit mix ntfjtatn. 

glut einen Slirf bed 3JlitleiW ftSnne mir, 2060 

Sag; baf hi mid^ nid&t ^affeji. ©aft' mlr'6, a:§eHa. 

D @ott — @ott ! 3d{i fann nid^t »ott Mefer ©teHe. 
3d^ fann ed nld&t — fann Mefe ^ant) nld&t lajfen. 
©aft'; S^efla, bap bu SJlitleib mit mir ^aft 
!Did^ felber iiber)eug{l, id^ fann nld^t anberd. 2065 

(Xl^^ feinen ^(icf ))entteibenb, jeigt mit ber ^anb auf i^ten SSatet; 
tc toenbct fi(!^ nad^ bent ^ergog van, ben ec (ej^t erfi getoal^t toitb.) 

3)u ^ler? — m^t bu bijrd, ben id^ ^let gefud^t. 

2)id^ foUten meine Sbtgen nid^t me^r fd^auen. 

3d^ ^b' ed nut mit i^r allein. <&iet n)ill id^, 

93on biefem •^erjen freigefprod&en fein, 

Sin aOem anbem ifl nid^td me^r gelegen. 2070 

aBaOenfiein. Dcnffi bu, {d& .foO ber X^ox fein unb 
bid^ jie^en laffen 
Unb eine @ro|imutdfaene mit bit fplelen? 
!Dein SSater ifl gum ©d^elm an mir gen)orben, 
3)u bifi mir nid^td me^r, aid fein ©o^n, fottfi nid^t 
UmfonP in meine STOad^t gegeben fein. 2075 

2)enF nid&t; baf id^ ble alte ^teunbfd&aft e^ren totxht, 
3)ie er fo rud^Iod ^at t)erleftt. !Die 3eiten 
2)er Siebe fmb tjorbei, ber jarten ©d^onung, 
Unb •^af unb 9iad^e fommen an bie Wei^e. 
3d& tann aud^ Unmenfd^ fein, tt)ie er. 2080 

5War. 2)u tt)irfi mit mir tjerfa^ren, tt)ie bu fWad^t ^afi. 
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9Bo^( abet mlft tnt, baf i^ teinem 3om 
9{id^t troH nod^ ifjn fArd^te. SSad mtd^ ^ter 
Surfirf ^alt, tt)eipt tm ! (Zf^ttia hd bet ^onb faffmb.) 

®{c§! aacd — ailed tt)oKf Of bir t)ert)anfcn, 2085 

2)00 Sod bet ®eligen tooKf id^ empfangen 

Sba befner tjoterlic^ien ^anb. Du ^afi'd 

3erji6tt; bod^ baran liegt bir nid^td. ©leid^gftWg 

a;rlttfl bu bad @Iudf ber 2)einett in ben ©taub, 

®et @ott; bem bu bienji, ifi fein ®ott ber @nabe. 2090 

SBie bad gemutlod blinbe (Slement, 

2)ad furd^tbare, mit bem fein Sunb ju fd^Iief en, 

8o(g{l bu bed <&erjend n)i(bem 2;rieb aOein. 

SSe^ benen, bie auf bid^ "ocxtxaun, an bid^ 

2)ie fidfire ^iitte i^red ©lucfed Ief)nen, 2095 

©elorft "oon beiner gapd^en ®e|iaft! 

©d^nea, uttt)er^of|^, bei nid^tlid^ jiiner SQBeile 

©a^rfd in bem tfidFfd^en Seuerfd^Iunbe, labet 

®id^ aud mit tobenber ®ma\t, unb n)eg 

S^reibt iiber aQe ^flanjungen ber ^JRenfc^en 2100 

Der tt)ilbe Strom in graufenber ^tt^omn^, 

aBaKenfiein. 2)u fd^ilberfi beined aSoterd ^erj. SBie 
bu'd 
Sefdl^reibft fo ifi'd in [einem @in9ett)eibe; 
3n biefer fd^tt)arjen ^eud^Ierdbrufi gefialtet. 
O, mid^ ^at ^^oUenfunjl getSufc^t. 3Stix fanbte 2105 
2)er Slbgrunb ben ^erflerftefien ber Oeifier, 
Den lugefunbigfien, ^erauf unb jieUf if^n 
Slid greunb an meine ©eite. SBer »ermag 
2)er $6ae SJlad^t ju toiberjie^n ! 3d& jog 
Den Saplidfen auf an meinem 33ufen; 2 no 

9Rit meinem JQtxibhit na^rf id^ i^n, er fog 
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®id^ fcl&tt)elgettt) »oII an meincr 8icbe Srijlcn 

3d^ §atte nimmet Slrge6 gegen i^n, 

SBelt offen Kef id^ be6 ©ebanfene 3;^ore 

Unb warf bic ©d&Iuflfcl wcifct aSorfid^t tt)cg — 211 5 

S(m Sternen^tmmel fud^ten meine Slugen, 

3m n)eiten SSeltenroum ben Seinb, ben id^ 

3m ^ergen meined ^erjend eingefd&Iojfen. 

— SB&r* id& bem gerbinanb 9ett)efen, tt)ad 

Dctat)io mir war — 3d^ ^htf i^m nie 2120 

itrieg angefunbigt — nie ^otf id&'6 tjermod^t. 

@r tt)ar meln jhenfler t^err nur, nld&t mein Sreunb, 

yticfft meiner S^reu' ^ertraute fid^ ber itaifet. 

itrieg war fd^on gn>ifd^en mir unb i^m, aW er 

3)en gelb^errnjiab in meine ^^inbe legte; 2125 

JDenn itrieg ifi ett)lg gn>ifd^en 8iji unb Slrgwo^n, 

9lur jwifdl^en ©lauben unb aSertraun ifi griebe. 

S33er bad aSertraun ©ergifiet, 0, ber morbet 

2)ad werbenbe ©efd^Ied^t im 8eib ber 9Rutter. 

9Jiar. 3d& will ben aSater nldft tjerteibigen. 2130 
SBe^ mir, baf id^'d nid&t fann! 
Ungludflid^ fd^were S^^aten fmb gefd^e^n, 
Unb eine gret)elf)anblung faf t bie anbre 
3n enggefd^Iof ner Sitttt groufenb an. 
3)od^ tt)ie gerieten tt)ir, bie nidf^td »erfd^ulbet, 2135 

3n biefen itreid bed ttngludfd unb aSerbred^end ? 
aBem brad^en wir bie S^reue? SBarum muf 
2)er aSater 2)o^)peIfd^ulb unb Sret^elt^at 
Un^ grafUd^ tt)ie ein ©d^Iangenpaar umwinben? 
aSarum ber aSSter untjerfo^nter ^a^ 2140 

2lud^ un^, bie Siebenben, jerreifenb fd^eiben? 
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SBaQenfiein (^t ben ^lic! fd^tpeigmb auf il^tt gel^et unb 

ttd^ert \i6^ itf^). 3Jlar, bleibc bei mir. — @c^ nid^t 

t)Ott mir, 5Kar! 
@le^, aid man t)i(i(i im $rag'fd^en SSintetlaget 
3n6 3«tt «ife brad^te, einen jarten itnaben, 
2)cd beutfd^en SBintetd ungcwo^ttt, Mc JQani 2145 

SBar Mr crjlarrt an ber gewid^tigen Sa^ne, 
S)u n)oI[te{l m&nnlid^ fie nid^t (affen, bamald na^m id^ 
2>td^ auf; bebedFte bid^ mit meinem "Sftaxdd, 
3d& fclbp mx beine SBirterin, nid^t fd^amf id^ 
2)er flclnen 3)icttjic mid^, id^ pP^gtc beincr 2150 

3»it weiblid^ forgcnber ©cfd^iSfiigfeit, 
S3i6 bu, \)on mir tttohxtnt, an mcincm $erjcn 
2)ad junge Seben n)ieber freubig fupefl. 
SBann ^b' id^ fcitbem mcincn Qinn tjer&nbert? 
3d^ ^abe ))ie(e 3)aufenb reid^ gemad^t, 2155 

SJlit 8&nbereiett fie befdj^enft, belo^nt 
9Rit e^renficacn — bid^ f^aV l^ geliebt, 
SWeitt t^erg, mid^ felber ^ab' id& bir gegebert 
©ie alle tt)arcn gremblingc, bu war^ 
2)a« itittb bc^ .^aufed — 3Jlar, bu fannji mid^ nid^t 

\)erlaffen! 2160 

@d fann nid^t fein, id^ mag'6 unb n)iQ'd nid^t gtauben, 
2)a|i mid^ bcr 3Jlar t)erlajfcn fann. 

SKar. . O ®ottl 

SSaQenjlein. 3d^ ^abe bid^ ge^alten unb getragen 
USon ffinbc^beinen an — SBSad tf^at bein Sater 
S&r bid^, bad id^ nid^t reid^Iid^ aud^ get^an? 2165 

@in Siebedne^ ^ab" id^ urn bld^ gefponnen, 
3errcif ee, vomn bu fannji — 3)u bifi an ml(S) 
(Stfninpft mit jebem garten ©cclenbanbc, 
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9Rlt ititt ^elf gen gcffel bet giatur, 

2){e 9)lenf(l^en aneinanber fetten fann. 2170 

®e§ ^in, )Derla|i mtd^, Mene beinem jfaifer, 

Saf bid^ mit elnem golbnen ©nabenfettlein; 

mi fetnem JBlbberfeO bafftr belo^nen, 

3)a|i bit bet Sreunb; ber aSotet beiner Sugenb, 

!Daf bit bad ^eitigjle @efu^( nid^td gait. 2175 

9)lat (in i^efligem JTam)^ O ®oU ! SBie fann id^ an^ 
ber6? a»u|i id^ nid^t? 
a»ein ©b — ble ^m^ — 

aSallenfiein. ^flid^t, gegen mnl SSet blfl bu? 
SBenn id^ am Sax\tt unred^t ^anble, {{I'd 
a»eln Unred&t, nid^t bad beinige. ©e^otfl 
2)u Mr? 95ifi bu bein elflener ®ebletet, 2180 

®Uf)ft feel ba in bet SSelt, tt)ie id^, baf bu 
2)et 3;^atet beinet 3;^aten fonntefi fein? 
Sbtf mid^ bi^ bu gepflanjt, id^ bin bein Jtaifer, 
SRir ange^oren, mit ge^ord^en, bad 
3ji beine @^re, bein 9iaturgefeft. 2185 

Unb mnn ber ®tern, auf bem bu (eb^ unb n)oi^nfly 
Sbid feinem Oleife tritt, fld^ brennenb tt)irfit 
8luf eine nad^jie SBeft unb fie entjunbet, 
!Du fann^ nid^t toh^tn, ob bu folgen n)iQ{l, 
gort reift er bid^ in feined ®d^tt)unged Itraffc 2190 

®amt feinem Sting unb oXitn feinen Stonben. 
3Jlit leid&ter ©d&ulb ge§ji bu in biefen ©treit, 
iDid^ n)irb bie fSitU nid^t tabein, fie toirb'd (oben, 
^ap bir ber ^eunb bad meifie f^at gegoben. 
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"gUcunac^ntcr Jlufiriit 

SScrige. 9leumann. 

SBattenfiein. SBae gicbW? 2195 

Sleumann. 2)ic 5PcH)pen^eimifd^en flnt) abgefeffen 

Mnb rurfen an ju 8uf ; fie finb entfc^loffcti; 

3)en SBegcn in ber ^anb bad .^aud gu fiurmen, 

5)cn ©rafctt tt)oUen fie befrein. 

SBattenfiein (ju JSerjf^). 3Ratt foK 

2)ie itetten t)orjie^n; bad Oefd^uft aufpflanjen. 2200 

SJiit ffettenfugeltt xoiU id^ fie empfangen. (2trjft? gei^t) 

aJlir t)orjufcl^reiben mit bem ©c^tt)ert! ©e^, 9ieumann, 

©ie foUen Pd^ jurucfiile^n, ougenblicfd; 

3fl mein SSefe^I, unb in ber Drbnung fc^tt)ei9ettb warten, 

SBad mir gefaHen toirb ju t^un. 

(9leumann gel^t ob. 3IIo iji and Senfler getretra.) 

©rafin. (Sntlap i^n! 2205 

3* bitte tA^, entlaf {^n ! 

3tto (am gmjier). Xob unb 2;eufen 

SBaaenjieitt. SBad ijTe? 

3 Ho. Slufd 9latf)au6 jieigen fie, bad 2)ad^ 

SBirb abgeberft, fie rid^ten bie i?anonen 
Slufd ^aud — 

3Jlar. 2)ie SRafenben! 

300. ©ie madden Slnfialt, 

Und JU befd^icfen — 

^erjogitt unb ©rifin. ©ott im ^immel! 

9Rar (ju SBaUmjIein). Saf mid(i 2210 

t&ittunter, fie bebeuten — 

aaSaaenfteitt. ^einen ©d^ritt! 
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STOar (auf H^Ha unb bie ^ergogin jeigenb). 3^r Sebett abfr ! 

Dcittd ! 
SBattenficin. SBad bringfi bu, 2;erjf9? 



$tpan3ig|ict Jlufiriit 

Serjf^. Sotfd^aft »ott unfrni trcuen Stealmentetn. 
3^r 3flat fei (anger nld^t gu b&nbigett, 
®ie fle^cn urn ©rlaubnid, anjugreifen. 2215 

9Som ^rager* unb t)om aJlu^tS^^or fmb [ie t^err, 
Unb mnn bu nur bie Sofung tootittfi geben, 
©0 Ktttttett [ie ben geinb im fRudtn faffen, 
3^n in bie ©tabt einfeilen, (n bet (Snge 
5)et ©trap en leid^t i^n ubewftltigen. 2220 

3lto, O fomm! 8af i^ren (Sifet nid^t erfalten! 
!Die 95uttlerifd{ien fatten treu ju un6, 
SBir fmb bie grofre 3a^I unb toerfen fie 
Unb enben ^ier in ^ptlfen bie (SnH)6rung. 

SBattenPein. ©oK biefe ©tabt jum ©d^Iad&tgefilbe 
werben 2225 

Unb bruberli(](ie ^toietxadft, feueraugig, 
2)urd^ i^re ©trafen lodgelaffen toben? 
2)em taubm ©rimrn; bet feinen %ixtjxtx f)bxt, 
©oil bie Sntfd^eibung iibetgeben fein? 
^iet iji nid&t 9iaum ium ©d^Iagen, nur jum SBurgen ; 2230 
2)ie lodgebunbnen gurien ber S33ut 
9iup feine6 ^ertfc^erd ©timme me^r jururf. 
9&o^(, ed mag fein! Sd) fjaV ed lang bebad^t, 
©0 mag fid^'6 rafd^ unb blutig benn entlaben. (Su Wlax ge^ 

toenbet) 
S. W. T. 7 
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aaSic ifr^? mU\t tm bm @ang mit mir t)erfud&cn? 2235 

grci^cit, in gc^en, ^aft bu. ©telle Wd^ 

3Jiir gegenuber. gu^re jie jum Rampi. 

2)en ffrleg ^erfte^fi bu, ^afi bei mir tttoa^ 

©elernt, id^ barf be^ ©egnerd mid^ nid^t fd^amen, 

Unb feinen fd^onern S^ag eriebfi bu, mir 2240 

S)ie ©df^ule ju beja^Ien. 

©rcifttt. 3fi ed baf)in 

Oefommen? Setter! aSetter! ffonnt S^r'd tragen? 

9War. !Die Stegimenter, bie mir antjertraut finb, 
3)em itaifer treu ^intt)eg3ufuf)ren, fjaV id& 
©elobt; bied toiH id^ fatten ober fterben. 2245 

3Jte^r forbcrt feine 5)}flid^t »on mir. 3d^ fed^te 
9iid^t gegen bid^, mnn ic^'^ ©ermeiben fann, 
^cnn aud^ bein feinblid^ »&aiq>t ift mir nod^ ^eittg. 

(@« gefd^el^n jtoei ©d^uffc. 3Ko unb S^ergfij eiten an« gcnjler.) 

aaSaCenfieitt. SBa^ ifi bad? 

3; era f 9. er iiurjt. 

aBaUenjieitt. ©turjt! SBer? 

3tto. 2)ie 2;iefenbad^er t^aten 2250 

2)ett ©d^uf. 

SaSaHenfteitt. 2luf tt)en? 

3 Co. Sfuf biefen S^eumann, ben 

2)u [(^idfteft — 

aBallenfieitt (auffa^cmb). 3;ob unb iSeufel! ®o tt>itt 

id^ — {SBitt ge^en.) 

S^erjf^. !Did^ i^rer blinben 2But entgegenfieHett ? 
^erjogitt unb ©raftn. Um ©ottedtoiHen nid^t! 
3Co. 3e6t nidft, mein gelb^errt 

Orftfin. D f^alf i^n! §a(f i^n! 
aBaaenjieitt. 8aft mic^! 
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3Jlar: %f)V^ a nic^, 2255 

3e6t nid&t. 2)ic Mutig rafd&e Zf^at f^at fie 
3tt SBut flefeftt; ertoattc i^te 9ieuc — 

SSallenflein. «^inn>e9! 3u l<inge fd^on f^aV i^ ge^ 
jaubert. 
2)ad fotttttctt flc fid^ frct>entlid& erful^nett, 
SBeil fic mcitt 8lngcfid{>t nld^t fa^n — fie foUen 2260 
STOein Sltttlift fe^en, meinc ©timme fjbxtn — 
6tnt) ed nld^t meine Zmppen^ 93m id^ nid^ 
3^t gelb^err unb gefurd&teter ©ebteter? 
8af fc^n, ob fie bod SlntUft nid^t mc^r fennen, 
2)a6 i^re ©onne toax in bunfler ©dblad^t. 2265 

@d braud^t bet SBaffen nid^t. 3d^ jetge mid^ 
93om Slltan bem 9tebeDen§eet, unb fd^neO; 
Seja^mt, gebt ad^t, fe^rt ber cmporte ©inn 
3nd alte Sette bed @e^otfamd wieber. 

((5r ge^t Sl^m folgm 300, Xttfiii imb Guttler.) 



§xnnnbixt>an3iQflet ^nftxiti. 

©rafttt (gnr ^ergogin). ggSentt fie i^tt fe^tt — (S^ ifi 
nod^ ^offnung, ©d&tt)cjler. 2270 

t&ergogin. ^offnung! 3d^ ^abe feine. 

STOar (ber lodl^rmb be« lejjten Sluflritt« in einem fidjtl&aren J^anH)f 
»on feme geflanben, tritt nd^er). Dad ettrag* id^ ttid^t. 

3d{f fam ^ie^er mit fefl entfdffiebner ©eele, 

3d^ glmtbte, re(^t unb tabeQod gu t^un, 

Unb mug ^ler jle^en, tt)ie ein *^affen6tt)erter, 

@in ro§ Unmenfd^Iidfier; t>om Slud^ belaftet, 2275 

7—2 
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aSom 8lbfcl^eu aller, bic mix teuer fmb, 

Unwurbifl \(fimx bcbrSngt bic 8iebcn fe^n, 

2)ie id) mit einem SBott befllurfen tann — 

2)ad ^erj in mix cmpbxt (icl&, e6 er^ben 

3tt)ei ©timmen fheitcnb fid^ in meincr 93rufi, 2280 

3n mir ifi ^a^t, Of mi^ bad SRed&tc nld&t gu n>&^Ien. 

D n)o^(, tt>of)l ^aft bu n^a^r getebet, Skater, 

3u t)icl »crtrauf id^ auf bad eigne ^erj, 

3cl& jle^e tt)anfcnb, tt)el^ nid&t, tt>ad id^ foH. 

©raftn. ®ie wiffen'e nic^t? 3^r ^etj fagfd S^nen 
nii^t? 2285 

So tt)iU id^'6 3^tten fagen! 
3^r SSater ^at ben fct^reienben ffierrat 
?ln un6 begangen, an bed Surjien ^aupt 
©efte^elt, und in ©c^mad^ gefiurjt, barau6 
@rgibt jid^ Har, toa^ ©ie, fein ©o^n, t^un follen: 2290 
©utmad^en, tt)a6 ber ©d^anbtidf^e ©erbrod^n, 
Sin SSelfpiel aufjufiellcn frommcr JEreu, 
!Daf nid^t ber Sfiame ^piccolomini 
(Sin ©d^nblieb fei, ein ett)'ger Sludff im ^au6 
!Der SBaUenfieiner. 

9Jlar. aaSo iji eine ©timme 2295 

S)cr SBa^r^eit, ber i6f folgen barf? Un6 atte 
Sewegt ber SBunfd^, bie 8eibenfd^aft. 2)ap jeftt 
ein engel mir t)om t^immel nleberfiiege, 
2)a6 Mediate mir, bad un»erfatfd^te, fc^oppe 
2[m reinen fiidJ^tqueH mit ber reinen ^^anb! 2300 

(Snbem fcine SCugen auf X^cfla faffeii.) 

SBie? ©uc^^ i(^ biefen ©ngel no(^? ertt>arf ic^ 

9iod^ einen anbern ? (©r nS^crt fi(]^ i^ bm arm um fie fdjlagenb.) 

»&ier, auf biefed ^erg, 
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2)a6 uttfc^lbare, ^cilig reinc, tt>iK 
3cj^'6 Icgen, beine Siebc tt>iK i^ ftagcn, 
2)ie nur ben Olurfli^en bcglurfcn tann, 2305 

93om ung(u(ffe(ig ®c^ulbigen ftd^ n>enbet. 
j^annfi bu mt^ bann nod^ (tebett/ n>enn x6) b(elbe? 
(Srflare, baf bu'd fannji, unb id^ bin cuer. 
Orafin (mit SSebeutunG). ©cbcnft — 

max (unterBri(^t fie). 93cbcnfc nid^t^. Sag', n^ic bu'^ 
fu^ip. 2309 

Orafin. 2In @ucrn SSater bcnft — 

max (untetBric^t fie). m^t grieblanb6 2;od^ter, 

3d^ fragc bid^, bid^, bic ©elicbte frag' i^! 
6^ gilt nid^t, cine ftrone ju gen^innen, 
S)a6 mod^teji bu mit flugem ®eifl bebenten. 
S)ie Ku^e beine6 greunbe^ gitf6, ba6 ®Iurf 
93on einem 3;aufenb tapfrer t^elbent^erjen, 2315 

2)ie feine Xtjat jum SKujier ne^men tt>erben. 
©oK x6) bem ftaifer ©b unb ^fli^t abf^tporen? 
©oK id^ ind Sager be6 Octat)io 
2)ie t)aterm6rberifi^e ftugel fenbcn? 
^mn tt>enn bie 5htgel I06 ifl au6 bem 8auf, 2320 

3fl fie fein tote6 SBcrfjeug me^r, fie lebt, 
gin ®ei|i f&^rt in [it, bie Srinn^en 
Srgreifen fie, be6 gret)el6 Siad^erinnen, 
Unb fft^ren turfifd^ fie ben ftrgften SBeg. 

JE^efla. D max — 

max (unterBri(^t fte). Slein, ubereile bid^ andSf ni^t, 2325 
3d^ fenne bic^. 35em ebein ^erjen fonnte 
35ie f^tt>er|ie ^flid^t bie na^^t fd^einen. Sliest 
2)a6 @rofe, nur ba6 SKenfd^Iic^e gefd^e^e. 
2)enF, tt)a6 ber gurji f>on je an mir get^an; 
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2)enf andf, ttjic'd i^m mein 95ater ^at ^crgotten. 2330 

D, anctf bic f^oncn, frclcn SRegungm 

!Der ©ajilid^fcit, bcr frommen greunbe^treue 

®inb eine, ^eUige Steligion bem «&er}en, 

©d^ttjcr rad^en fie bie ©d^aubcr ber 9latur 

8ln bcm Sarbarcn, ber fic gra^K^ fd^nbet. 2335 

Seg' aOed; aOe^ in bie SBage, fprid^ 

Unb (a^ bein <&er} entfc^eiben. 

JE^efla. D, ba6 beine 

t^at (&ngfi entfc^ieben. Solge beinem erflen 
©efu^l — 

©rafitt. Ungludflid^e! 

3;^efla. 2Bie tbnrat bai 

!Da6 3lecl^te fein, toai biefed jarte ^erj 2340 

9tx^t gleid^ juerfl ergriffen unb ge^nben? 
®e^ unb erfuae beine ^jlid^t! 3cl& tt>urbe 
^i^ immer lieben. 2Ba^ bu ou^ ewft^it; 
^u n>urbeft ebel fietd unb beiner n>urbig 
©e^anbelt f^abtn — aber SReue foK 2345 

9li(^t beiner ©eele fd^onen grieben floren. 

9Jiar. @o mu^ i^ bi^ t^erlaffen, t)on bir ji^lben! 

a;^efla. 2Bie bu bir felbji getreu bleibji, fcifl bu'« mir. 
Un6 trennt ba6 S^irffal, unfre ^erjen bleiben dnig. 
(Sin blufger ^af entjttjeit auf em'ge S^age 2350 

2)ie ^oufer grieblanb, ^iccolomint, 
Dod^ n)ir gel)6ren nid^t ju unferm »&aufe. 
— gort! @ile! eile, beine gute ®a6)t 
93on unfrer unglficffeUgen ju trennen. 
2Iuf unferm »&au))te liegt ber.glu^ be^ ^mmel6, 2355 
6d ifi bem Untergang gemeil^t. ^d^ mic^ 
SBirb meine6 98ater6 ©d^ulb mlt in6 SSerberben 
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^inabjie^tt. ilraurc nid^t urn mid(^! SReitt ©d^idfal 
SSirb balb entfc^iebcn [ein. 

(9Rax faft fie in bie Slrme, l^eflig Bemgt. 9Kan l^ort l^inter bet 

@§me ein lautte, toilbed, langverl^aKenbed @ef(^rei: ,, $it>at Serbia 

itanbu^I" von friegrifc^en Snfirutnenttn begleitet. SP^ar unb Xl^efla 

^alten einanber nnbmt^lidf in btn Slrmen.) 



^toeitmbixoaniiqflex Jluffrift. 

SBorige. 3^ergf^. 

©raftn (if)m entgegm). SHJad tt)ar ba6 ? 9Ba6 bebeutctc 
ba6 SRufen? 2360 

Xtxitif. @6 iji t)or6ci, unb aKc6 ifi t)crlorcn. 

©raftn. ffiic? unb fie gabcn ni^t6 auf fcincn STnblW? 

3;erjf^. SRid^td. 2Wc6 tt)ar umfonji. ' 

^crjo gin. ®tc riefcn SBtedt. 

ilcrjf^. 2)cm ftaifcr. 

©raftn. O bic ^PfKcJ^tt^ergeffencn ! 

Xtxiti). 9Ran litf i^n nid^t einmal jum SBorte fom^ 
men. 2365 

Site er gu reben anfing, fielen fie 
9Rit friegerifd^em @))ie{ bet&ubenb ein. 
— t^ier fommt er. 

PreiundatDangigfler |lttfiri((. 

Sl^orige. SaKenftein, begleitet ocn SKo unb 93utt(er. IDarauf 

Jtfiraffiere. 

SBaKenjiein (im Jfommen). 3;erjf^! 
Jerjf^. fWein gurfl? 

SQBattenfiein. 8af unfre 9legimenter 



V 
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@ic^ fertig fjaUtn, fjmtn^ aufjuked^en, 2370 

S)etttt tt)ir »erlaffett ^pufcn no6) t)or Slbenb. (a:etjft> gei^t ab.) 
Suttlcr — 

93 u tt I cr. SWeltt ©cneral? 

SBaKcttficin. !Dcr itommcnbattt ju (Sger 

3fi Suer grcunt) unb gattb^mann. Sd^reibt i^m gleic^ 
2)urd^ cittcn (Silcnben, er foK bercit fcin, 
Un6 morgctt in Me Sejiung cinjuncl^men — 2375 

3^r folgt un6 felbji mit (Sucrm Sicgiment. 

93uttler. 66 foK gcfd^c^n, mcin %t\!btjttt. 

SBaOenfiein (tritt ^toi^d^m-^ax unb Xl^efk, tt)el(!^e fici^ toal^renb 
btefer Sett fefl uinf(^lunden gel^altm). ®d^lbet! 

9»ar. ®ottI 

(ituraffiere tntt ^t^c^tntm ®tt»if)x treten in ben <Saat uttb fantmeln 
ftd^ im ^intetgfunbe. SugUici^ l^ort man unten einige mutige ^aficu 
()en and bent $a^)}enbeinter S^arf^ toeld^e bent ^ax gn rufen f(!^einen.) 

SB a flcttfic in (ju ben JturaflTteren). ,&{cr ifi er. (Sr iji fret. 
3* W i^« ^ti*t nie^r. 

((Sr ftel^t aBgekoenbet unb fo, bafi 9Rar il^m ni(!^t Beifontnten, no(i^ fid^ 

bent St^nlein n&^etn !ann.) 

SWar. 2)u ^ajfeji mid^, treibji mxdf im Sorti t)on Mr. 
3erreifen foil ba6 93anb ber alten Siebe, 2380 

m^t fanft fid^ lofen, unb bu ttJiUfi ben 5Rif, 
2)en fc^merjlid^en; mir fd^merjli^er nod^ madden! 
2)u n)eift; 16) ^abe o^ne bt^ }U (eben 
^06) nx^t gelemt — in eine SBufie ge^' id^ 
.§inau6, unb aKe6, n)a6 mlr mxt i% aKe6 2385 

93leibt ^ier jurudf — O, tt>enbe belne Slugen 
9lic^t t)on mir tt)eg! 5Rod^ einmal jeige mir 
35ein ett>ig teure6 unb t)ere^rte6 Stntltft! 
aSerfiof mld^ nid^t — 
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((St toiH feine $anb faffnt. SBaI[en^ein §ie^t fie gutftcf. (St toenbet 

fid^ an bie (Slraf[nO 

3ii ^ier fein anbrcd Slugc, 
2)03 SDlitlcib fur mid^ ^ittc — Safe %^^h) — 2390 

(<Sie toenbet fi(i^ )>on il^m; et fel^tt ft(i^ §ur ^ergogin.) 

e^rtDfirb'ge SWutter — 

^crjogitt. ®e^n ©ie, @raf, tt>o^{n 

2)ic ^jKc^t @ie ruft — ©0 lonncn ©ie und einfi 
(gin treuer %xmnb, tin gutcr (gngel tt>erben 
2lm 3;^rott bed ftaifer6. 

SWar. '^offttung geben @ie mix, 

©ie tooUm mid^ nid^t ganj »ergn)eifeln lajfen. 2395 

O tdufd^en ©ie mid^ nic^t mit lecrem 93lenbtt)erf! 
SJlein Unglfidf ifi gen)if, unb S)anf bem t^immell 
S)er mir ein 9JiitteI eingibt, e6 ju enben. 

(JDie Jhiegdmufif begttmt toicber. $)er @aat fullt fid^ mel^i: unb 
mel^r mit 93en)affnettn an. ®r ftel^t Suttlent ba^el^n.) 

3^r au^ ^ier, Oberji Suttler — Unb 3^r tt>oat mir 
9lid^t folgen? — SBo^(! SSIeibt @uerm neuen i^erm 
©etreuer al6 bem alten. Stommtl SSerfpred^t mir, 2401 
3)ie ^ant) gebt mir barauf, baf 3^r fein 8e6en 
93efd^u^en, Uttt)erleftlid^ tooUt betpa^ren. 

(SSuttler ttemjeigctt feine ^anb.) 

!De6 itaiferd ?(^t ^dngt uber i^m unb giebt 

©ein furjiiid^ ^aupt jebttjebem 9Jiorbfned^t preid, 2405 

2)er fid^ ben iotjn ber SBIutt^at tt)iK t)erbienen5 

3e^t tfjhV i^m eined greunbe6 ficomme ©orge, 

!Der Siebe treued 2Iuge not — unb bie 

3c^ fd^eibenb um i^n fe^' — 

(Stoeibetttige Slicfe auf SHo unb ©nttter riti^tenb.) 

3Ko. ©ud^t bie aSerrSter 

3n @ure6 93ater6, in bed ®aUa^ 8ager. 2410 
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t&ier ifi mxx eincr nod^. @e^t unb befreit un6 
93ott fclnem tiaffcn^tpurb'gcn Slnblidf. @e^t. 

(SP^ar )>erfu(^t ed no(^ cintnal, fi4 bet %i)tfia }u n&^mt. fS^aKnt; 

fttin wffinUtt e€. ($r fiel^t ttnfd^lutTt^, fd^mecgoon; tnbe^ f&Kt fi^ 

bet @aal imtner mel^r imb mtf}x, unb bie Corner trtonm itntm immer 

aufforbembet unb in immvc futgeren $aufen.) 

9Jiar. SBlafil SSIaft ! — D; tt)arcn cd Me fd^ttJcbTci^en 

Unb gittfl'd tion f^itt flcrab in6 gclb be6 S^obed, 
Unb aflc ©d^tpertcr, aUc, bie id^ ^ler 2415 

iSntUb^t mn^ fe^n, burc^brangen meinen 93ufen! 
933a6 tt)oKt il)r? ftommt it)r, mic^ »on ^ier ^inn^eg 
3u reifen? — O, treibt mi^ nidift gur aSeratpeiflung ! 
X^ufd ttid^t! 3^r Krnitet e6 bereun! 

(JDcr @aat i|l ganj mtt S3ftt)ajfheten erfuftt.) 

5Rod^ me^r — S6 tiangt Oetptc^t fic^ an ©ewid^t, 2420 

Unb i^re SRaffe iktjt mid^ fd^n^er ^inab. — 

93ebenfet, n>a6 i^r tffut. @d ifl nid^t tt)o§(get§an, 

3um gii^rer ben aSerjtt)eifeInben ju tt>4^Ien. 

S^r reift mi^ n>eg ))on meinem ®IM, ttofjflan, 

I)er Siad^egottin tt>eit)' id^ eurc ©eelen! 2425 

3^r i)abt gen>a^lt gum eigencn SSerberben, 

SBer mtt mic gef)t; ber fei bereit, gu flerben! 

(Snbem er fic!^ nadf bem ^intergnmb mnUt, entfle^t eine taf(^e 93e^ 
ttxgung unter ben Jhtraffieren, fie untgeBen unb Begleiten i^n in toilbem 
Xuttiutt. SQSaKenpein HeiBt unbetoeglid^. Xl^efla ftnft in il^rer SKutter 

$lntte. ^er S^crl^ang f&nt.) 



3n hi Sfirgermeilier* ^aufc ju gger. 
§xflex Jlttfiriii 

Puttier, bet ebm aniangt 

Sr ifi herein. 3f|n fu^rte fein SBer^angnid, 

2)cr SRed^en ifl gcfatten ^intcr i^m, 

Uttb tt)ie bic SSrurfc, Wc i^n trug, bcttjcgltdjf ^ 2430 

@id^ ttlcberlicf unb fd^njcbenb tpieber f|ob, 

3ji iebcr SRettungdnjeg it)m abgef^nitten. 

a3i« ^ic^cr, gricblanb, unb nid^t tt)eitcr! fagt 

2)te ®c^t(ffategottin. Slud ber bo^mtfd^en @rbe 

(Srt)ub fid^ beln bett)unbert SKctcor, 2435 

SBeit burc^ ben ^immel etnen ©(anju^eg jie^enb, 

Unb ^ter an 93c^men6 ®ren}e mu^ e6 finfen! 

— 35u ^afi bic altcn gal)nen abflcfd^ttjoren, 

SBcrblcnbetcr, unb traufi bcm altcn ©liidf! 

!Den iWcg ju tragcn in be6 ilaifer6 8anber, 2440 

2)en ^cirflen »&erb ber Saren umjufiurjen, 

Semafne^ bu bte ftet)el§a^e «&anb. 

9timm bi6f in ad^t! bid^ treibt ber bofe ®d^ 

2)er 3lad^e — baf bid^ SRad&e nid^t »erberbe! 
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^mcUct Ituffriff. 

Guttler mtb ©orbon. 

Oorbott. ®elb 3^r'6? — O ttxt t^erlangt mid^, @u^ 
}U ^oren. 2443 

!Der ^^erjog cin 93crratcr! D mcin ®ott! 
Uttt) pd^tig! Unb fein furjilid^ ^am)t gead^tetl 
^^ bitf (Sud^, ©enecal, fagt mir auapi^tUd^, 
SBie aHee Me6 ju $Ufen ftd^ begeben? 

Suttlcr. 3^r ^abt ben Srief erf^altcn, ben id^ (&n^ 
2)ur^ einen ©lenben t^orau^gefenbet ? 2451 

®orbon. Unb ^abe treu get^an, tpie 3^r mid^ ^ie^t, 
!Die Sejhing unbebenlli^ ii)m geoffnet, 
2)enn mir befte^It ein faiferlld^er Srief, 
"^a^ (Surer Orbre bKnbIing6 ml^ ju fugen. 2455 

3ebod^ ^erjei^t! ate i^ ben gurfien felbji 
9lun fol^, ba ftng id^ tt>ieber an ju jtpeifeln. 
I)enn, ttJa^rltd^! nic^t ate ein ©eac^teter 
S^rat »&erjog grleblanb ein in biefe ©tabt. 
aJon feiner ©time leud^tete tt)ie fonji 2460 

!De6 t&errfd^er^ SKaiefiat, ©ef^orfam forbernb, 
Unb ru^ig, tt>ie in S^agen guter Orbnung, 
9la§m er be^ 2lmte6 Sied^enfd^aft mir ab. 
Seutfelig mad^t ba^ SWifgefd^idf, bie ©d^ulb, 
Unb fdt^meid^elnb jum geringern 9Jlanne pflegt 2465 

©efaHner ©tolj I)erunter fid^ ju beugenj 
2)0^ f^)ar[am unb mit Sffiurbe n)og ber Surfi 
9Jlir iebed SSBort bed Seifattd, tt>ie ber ^err 
2)en 35iener lobt, ber feine 5Pfli^t get^an. 

Puttier. aSBie i^ (Sni) f^rieb, fo ip genau gefd^e^n. 
66 ^ot ber gurji bem geinbe bie 2lrmee 2471 
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aSerfauft, if)m 5Prag unb Sflcr offnen mUtn. 

SSerlajfen f^aUn if)n ouf bie^ ©erud^t 

!Die Stegimenter adt bt^ ouf ^nfe, 

Die 2;erjfvT^ett, Wc i^m ^ic^er gcfolgt 2475 

Die Std^t Ifi audgef))tocl^en uber i^n, 

Unb i§n ju (iefern, (ebenb ober tot, 

3fi jeber treue Diener aufgeforbert. 

®orbott. aSetrater an bem itaifer — fold^ tin «&err! 
So l^od^begabt ! D, toa^ ift SWenfci^ettgrSf e ! 2480 

Sdf fagf ed oft: ba6 tann ntd^t gludFlid^ enben; 
Sum gaajhirf tt>arb i^m feine @r6^' unb SWad^t 
Unb biefe bunfelfcl^tt>anfenbe @ett>alt. 
Denn urn [xdi) greift ber SRenfd^, nid^t barf man i^n 
Der eignen ^afigung ))ertraun. 3^n f^hU 2485 

3n ©d^ranfen nur ba^ beutlic^e ©efefe 
Unb ber ®ebr&ud^e tiefgetretne ©pur. 
Dod^ unnaturUd^ n>ar unb neuer 3(rt 
Die 5Weg^gett>aft in biefe6 aJlanne6 »&anben; 
^tm itaifer fetter jieKte fie i^n gleid^, 2490 

Der jiolje ®eift »erlernte, fid^ ju beugen. 
D, fd^ob' um fold^en SWann! benn feiner mod^te 
Da fefte fie^en, mein' id^, tt>o er fieL 

Suttler. ©part Gure itlagen, bi6 er 9Jlitleib braud^t, 
Denn je^t nod^ ift ber 3R&d^tige ju furd^ten. 2495 

Die ©d^tt>eben finb im Stnmarfd^ gegen @ger, 
Unb f^nell, mnn toW^ nid^t xa\6) entfd^Ioffen ^inbern, 
aSSirb bie ffiereinigung gefd^e^n. Da^ barf nlii)t fein ! 
@6 barf ber gurfi nic^t freien guf ed me^r 
8lu6 blefem ^la^, benn S^r" unb Seben f)aV l(J) 2500 
aSerpfSnbefc i^n gefangen ^ier ju ne^men, 
Unb @uer SSeijianb ifi'a, auf ben id^ redone. 
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@orbon. D, ff&tf i^ nimmer Mefen Xa^ gefe^n! 
2lu^ feincr ^anb empftug id^ Mcfe SBurbe, 
@r felbcr ^at bie^ ©c^lof mir attt)ertraut, 2505 

3)ad id^ in fcincn ilcrfer foH tjemanbcln. 
SBir ©ubaltcrncn ^aben Wnen SHJiffen; 
35er freic SKann, ber m&c^tige, aHein 
©e^or^t bcm fd^Jnen menfd^Iid^en ©efii^I. 
SBir aber finb rntr ©^crgcn bed ©efeftcd, ^ 2510 

3)ed graufamcn; @e§orfam ^ei^t bic S^ugenb, 
Um bic bcr Slicbre fid^ betpcrbcn barf. 

Suttler, 2aft (Sud^ bad cnggcbunbcnc SScmogen 
5Ric^t Icib t^utt. 9980 t)icl grci^eit, ifi »iel 3rrtum, 
3)od^ fid^er ifi ber fd^male SBBcg ber ^flid^t. 2515 

©orb on. So fyit if)n atted bcnn t^erlaffen, fagt 3^r? 
@r fiat t)a^ ©liirf »on 3;aufenbcn gcgrunbet, 
2)ettn foniglic^ tear fcin ©emut, unb fictd 
3um ©eben toar bie t)ollc ^anb geofj^ct — 

(3Rit cinem ©ettenBtid auf ©utttern.) 

93om ©taubc ^at er mand^cn oufgclcfcn, 2520 

3u ^o^er e^r' unb SaSurben i^n cr^o^t 
Unb fjat fid^ fcincn greunb bamit, ni^t cincn 
erfauft, ber in ber 9«ot i^m garbc ^iett! 

Suttler. ^ier lebt i^m einer, ben cr faum gc^offt. 

©orbon. 3^ f|ab' mic^ feincr ©unji pen i^m erfrcut. 
gafi jwcifl' i^, ob cr jc in feincr ©ro^c 2526 

@id^ cined Sugcnbfreunbd erinnert f)at — 
Denn fern t)on if)m ^ielt mid^ ber S)ienft fcin 2lugc 
aScrlor mid^ in ben aJlaucrn bicfcr SSurg, 
SBBo idb, »on feincr ©nabc nid^t crrcid^t, 2530 

Dad freic ^crj im ftiaen mir bcn>at)rtc. 
2)cnn aid cr mid& in bicfed S^Iof gefefet, 
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SBar'a i^m nod^ @rnfi urn fcinc W'^*; ^^^^ f«'« 
SSertrauen taufc^' i^, toenn ic^ treu bctpa^rc, 
a38a6 mcincr JEreuc ubergeCen tt)art). 2535 

SSuttlcr. ©0 fagt, ttjoflt 3^r bie STd^t an i^m t)oa^ 

SWir (Sure .§tlfe lei^n, t^n ju t)erf)aften? 

©Orbott (na(i^ eincm nac!^bennid^en @tiftf(i^ii?eigen, fummewott). 

3ji c^ an bem — ^ttifbXi SS^% xok 3^r fpred^t — 
^ai er ben itaifer, feinen ^^errn, »erraten, 
2)a6 ^eer »erfauft bie gefiungen be^ ?anbe^ 2540 

3)em SReic^^feinb offnen n)oHen — \a, bann ifi 
SRi^t SRettung me^r fur tf)n — S)o^ e6 ijl f)art, 
2)a^ unter alien eben mid^ ba6 80^ 
3um SQSerfjeug feine^ ®turje6 muf ertt)a^(en. 
2)enn $agen toaren xoix am »&of gu 33urgau 2545 

3u glei^er 3eit, ic^ aber n>ar ber altre. 

Suttler. 3d& rotx^ bat)on. 

©orbon. SBof^l breifig 3a^re fmb'^. 2)a firebte [d^on 
!Der lu^ne SJlut tm jn)anjigiaf)r'gen 3ungling. 
(Srnji uber feine 3a^re tt)ar fein ©inn, 2550 

Sluf gro^e I)ittge mSnnlic^ nur gerid^tet. 
2)urd^ unfre SRitte ging er jiitten ©eiftd, 
@id^ felber bie ©efeUfd^aft; ni^t bie Suft, 
3)ie finbifd^e, ber ifnaben jog i^n an; 
2)od^ oft ergriff'd i^n pK^Hd^ tounberfam, 2555 

Unb ber ge^eimni^t)oHen 93ruft entfu^r, 
©innt^oH unb leu^tenb, ein ©ebanfenjira^I, 
2)af toir nn^ jiaunenb anfa^n, ni^t red^t n)iffenb, 
Db SHJa^nfinn, ob ein @ott avi^ i^m gefprod&en. 

93uttler. 2)ort tt)ar% too er jn)ei ©todt ^od^ nieber^ 
jiurjte, 2560 
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Site cr im S^nfierbogen elngcfc^lummcrt, 
Unb unbefc^Mgt fianb cr ttjiebcr auf. 
93on btefem Xag an, fagt man, Ite^en ftd^ 
SlnttJanMungcn bc6 933a^nftnn6 bci i^m fpuren. 

©orbon. S^icffinu'gcr tt>\xxV cr, ba6 ifi toa^r, cr tpurbc 
^at^olifd^. SBunbcrbar f)att' if)n ba6 SBunbcr 2566 

2)cr dicttung umgcfc^rt. @r ^ic(t ftd^ nun 
gur cin bcgunftigt unb bcfircitc^ SBcfcn, 
Unb fed, tt)ic cincr, bcr nid^t praud^cln fann 
2icf cr auf fc^tt)anfcm ©cil bc^ 8cbcn6 ^in. 2570 

Slad^^cr fu^rf und ba6 S^idffal au^cinanbcr 
SBcit, tpcitj cr ginfl bcr ©rofc fu^ncn SSScg 
Wtit fd^ncQcm ®(^ritt, i^ fa^ i^n f(^n>inbclnb gc^n, 
SBarb ®raf unb gurfi unb ^^crjog unb 2)iftator, 
Unb jc^t ifi allc6 it)m gu Ilcin, cr prcdtt 2575 

2)ic ^Snbc nad^ bcr ^onig^fronc au^ 
Unb ^rjt in uncrmcflic^c6 93crbcr6cn! 

SButtlcr. SSrcc^t ab. @r fommt. 



Priifer Jlttfirlii. 

SBaOenflein im ©ef^r&d^ mit bent Surgermeifler t)im Q^gec 

^ie ^origen. 

aBaUcnficin. 3^r wart fonji cine frcic Stabt ? 3d^ fc^', 
3^r fu^rt ben ^albcn 8lblcr in bcm SBappcn. 2580 

SBarum ben l^albcn nur? 

SBurgcrmcijicr. 2Bir tt>arcn rcid^frci, 
iDod^ fcit jn>ci^unbcrt Sal^rcn ift bic ©tabt 
2)cr bo^m'fd^cn 5h:on' t)crpfanbet I)a^cr ru^rrt, 
3)a^ tt>ir nur no^ ben ^alben Slblcr ffi^rcn. 
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35er unttc 3;eil iji fanjcKiert, bid ettt>a 2585 

!Dad SRei^ und toicber einlSfi. 

SBallenficlit 3^r t)crMcntet 

I)ic grei^cit. »&altet euc^ nur brat). ®ebt fcincm 
Slufwicfller^olf ®e^6r. 2Bic l^odb frib i^^ 
SSc^eucrt? 

Surgcrmeificr (judt bie sii^feln). 3)a^ tt)ir*d laum er^ 
fdjftoingcn fonncn. 
!Die ©arnifott Icbt avaif auf unfrc ito^en. 2590 

SBaHenflein. 3^r follt erletd^tert tpetben. @agt mlr axif 
@6 flnb no(i ?Protcfiatttett in ber ©tabt? 

3a, ][a. 3c^ tt>eii c6. @6 t)crbct9en fid^ nod^ t)lelc 
3n blcfen aJiauern — ja! geftc^fa nur frei — 
3^r felbfi — Wid^t tt>a^r? 

(Sirirtt i^n mit ben ^lugnt. ^firgnmei^et trfd^ridPt.) 

®cib oljne gur^. 3d^ M^ 2595 
2)ie 3efuiten — Sag'^ an mlr, fie it)arcn lingfi 
8lud JReid^e^ ©renjcn — SRcfbuc^ obcr Slbel! 
9»ir ifFd afl eind — 3ci& W^ ^^ 2BeU bewiefen — 
3n ©logau IJab' ic^ fclber cine flird^' 
2)en @Dangelifd^en erbauen laffen. 2600 

— ^bxt, 93firgermei^er — tt)ie i^ @uer 9lame? 

93drgermei{}er. $ad^^&(be(, mein erlaud^ter gfirfl. 

2B alien fiein. ^bxt — aber fagfd nic^t tt>eiter, tt)a6 
id^ @u^ 
3e^t im SSertraun erBffne. 

(3f)m bie ^anb auf bie $ld)fel (egenb, ntit eiiter getoiffen 9eiec(id)!eit.) 

2)ie (grfaaung 
!Der 3eiten ifi gefommen, Sfirgermeijier. . 2605 

IDie <&o§en n>erben fallen, unb bie 9liebr{gen 

s. w. T. 8 
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(gr^ebcn fid^ — ©c^altcf d aUx bei (gu^ ! 

2)ie fpanifd^e I)oppcl^cn:fcl^ft ncigct fid^ 

3u {f|rcm @nbc, cine neuc Drbnung 

2)cr Dingc fu^rt ft^ ein — 3§r fa^t bod^ {ungji 2610 

2Im ^immcl Me brel SRonbe? 

Sfirgermeifier. 3Jlit (gntfeften. 

SHJaKenjicitt. 35at)Oti fid^ jtpel in Muffle 3)ol(^ge^att 
SSerjogen unb »ertt)anbeUcn. 9?ur einer, 
!I)er mlttlere, blieb ^e^n in fciner Slatf)dt. 

SfitflermeiPer. SHJir jogett'd auf ben S^urfen. 

SBaHenfiein. 2;Men! SBaa? 2615 

3tt)ei 9leic^e tt)erben blutlfl untergc^en 
3m Dfien unb im SBe^en, fafl' id^ Sud^, 
Unb nur ber lut^erlfd^e @laub' n>irb bleiben. 

(®r Bemerft bie jtoei anbetn.) 

(Sin fiarled ®d^{efen teat ja biefen Slbenb 

3ur linfen ^anb, ate tt)ir ben SOBeg ^ie^er 2620 

©ema^t. SBerna^m man'd audb ^ler in ber Sefiung? 

®orbon. aaSo^l ^brten tt)irt, mein Oeneral. S6 brad^te 
!Der SBinb ben ©d^K gerab »on ©fiben ^er. 

Suttler. aSon Sleu^abt ober SBeiben fd^ien'6 ju fom^ 
mm. 

S33aHenjiein. 2)ad ifi ber SOBeg, ouf bem Me ©d^mben 
na(|n. 2625 

aBie fiorf i^ Me SSefaftung? 

©orbon. »&unbert ad^tjig 

2)ienfifaf|ige SRann, ber JRefi fmb 3nt)aHben. 

gSaUenliein. Unb text M fle^n im 3od^im6t^aI? 

©orbon. . Sw^ei^unbert 

SIrfebufierer fjob* i^ ^ingefd^lrft, 
I)en ^ofien ju »erjiarfen gegen bie ©d^weben. 2630 
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SBaKcnficitt. 3^ lobe Sure aSorfid^t Sin ben aBerfen 
SEBirb ancf) gebaut. 3c^ fa^'d bei bet »&ereittfa^rt. 

®orbon. SBeil un6 bet Sl^elngraf jeftt fo naff be^ 
br&ngt, 
8ief id^ nod^ jwel 93afielen fd^neH errid^ten. 2634 

SBaHenjieitt. 3^r feib genau in @ure6 itaifer6 2)ienft. 
3d^ bin mit @ud^ iufrieben, Dber^Ieutnant. (3u S3uttleni.) 
I)er ^Pofien in bem 3od^im6t^al foil abjie^n 
©amt alien, blc bem S^inb entflegenfle^n. (3u ®orbon.) 
3n (Suern treuen ^anben, itommenbant, 
8aff' idb mein SBeib, mein itinb unb melne ®dbtt>efier. 
2)enn ^ier ifl meine6 93leibend nt^tj nur 93riefe 2641 
Srvoart" id^, mit bem fru^efien bie Sefiung 
@amt alien Slegimentern ju t)er(affen. 



"gP^i^fer lluffriti 

aSorige. ®raf Xt^^. 

Ztxiti). SBillfommne 93otf^aftI Sro^e 3eltungen! 
aSaHenflein. 9Qa6 bringfl bu? 
Zexiftf. Sine ©d^la^t ifi ^orgefallen 2645 

95el Sleufiabt, unb bie ®d^tt)eben blieben ©ieger. 

SBallenflein. aBa6 fagft bu? aBo^er fommt bit biefe 

SRac^ric^t? 
Ztxif\). Sin Sanbmann brac^f e6 mit »on S^irfd^en^ 
rent, 
9la^ ©onnenunterganfl ^ab'd angefangen, 
Sin faiferli^er 3;rupp t)on S^ac^au f)tx 2650 

®ei eingebrod^en in ba^ fc^toeb'fd^ Sager, 
3w)el ©tunben f)aV ba6 ©d^ie^en ange^alten, 

8—2 
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Unb taufenb ftalferlld^e fei'n geblieben, 

3^t Dberfi mtt, me^t tt>u^f er nic^t ju fagen. 

SBaOenfleltt. SBie fame faifctUd^ aSolf mH) 9«eu^ 
fiobt? 2655 

2)er Slltringcr — cr rnH^U glugel ^aben — 
®tanb geflern ))ierje^n SJteilen nod(^ ))on ba; 
!X)ed ©aUad 93olfer fammeln fid^ ju Sraunberg 
Unb ftnb nod^ nic^t beifammen. JphtU fid^ 
!Det ®u^6 cttt)a fo tt>eit tjorgemagt? 2660 

66 fann nld^t fein. (3ao etf^eint.) 

Ztxiti). aCir tt>erben'6 aWbolb ^oren, 

!X)enn ^iec fommt Sdo fco^Iid^ unb t)oa @ile. 



Sffinffor Jlttfirifi 

Stto (jtt SBaKenHein). gin Sieitenbcr Ifl ba unb tt>iB bid& 
fpredbm. 

a;eraf9. ^af« mlt bem ©icge [xdS) beftatigt? ©))rid^! 

SBaOenflein. SSad bringt er ? SSol^et fommt er ? 

3 Ho. 93on bem St^eingraf; 2665 

Unb n)ad er brings ^iU id(^ t)oraud bir melben. 
S)ie ®d^tt>eben fle^n funf 9ReiIen nur »on ^ier. 
Set 9leuflabt ^ab' ber ^iccolomini 
®i(^ mit ber Sielterel auf fie gettjorfen, 
(Sin furd^terlld^ed 3Jlorben fel it\(S)tf)n, 2670 

2)od^ enblid^ fiaV bte SRenge ttbertp&ttigt; 
!Die $a))))en^eimer aUc, aud^ ber SRar, 
Der fie gefu^rt — fern ouf bem fpiaft geblieben. 
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aaSaacttflcin. aaSo ifi ber Sote? Srlngt mid^ ju i^m. 

(Sin ab^el^en.) 
Snbew jlutit Srdutein Sfleubrunn ind Simwcr; il^r foigm einige 
^ebiente, bie burc!^ ben (Saal tennen. 

5Reubrunn. Me! M^' 

3flo unb Jlerjf^. Sad fliebf«? 
5Rcubrunn. 2)a« griutein! 

SBaacnjiein unb a;erjfv. aCeff fie'6? 

9«eubrunn. ©Ic tt>ia ficrben. (®itt fcrt) 

(aBanenfleitt mit Xtxi^ unb Sffo il^t na^.) 



CButtter irnb ©orbcn. 

@ or ton (erflaunt). grflart mir. SBad bcbeutctc ber Sluff 
trltt? 2676 

S3 utt let. @ic ^ot ben STOann ^ertorcn, ben fie licbtc, 
3)cr ^piccolomfni tt>ar% ber umgefommen. 

©orbott. Ungtudflit^ gr&ulein! 

Suttler. 3^r f)aU ge^ort, tt>a« biefer 300 brat^te, 
2)af jid{> bie ®d^W)eben fiegenb na^n. 

©orbon. aBo^l ^orf id^'«. 2681 

Suttler. 3tt>6If Sieflimenter fmb pe fiarf, unb funf 
©te^n in ber ^Ihf)', ben ^erjog ju befd^uften. 
SBir ^aben nur mein einjig JRegiment, 
Unb nid^t jttjei^unbert jiarf ifl bie Sefaftung. 2685 

©orbon. ©0 ifi'd. 

33uttter. 5»ld&t moglic^ ifTd, mit fo geringer 9»anm 
Waft 
©old^ einen ©taategefangnen ju bew)a^ren. 
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©orbott. 2)a« fe^' i^ ein. 

Suttlcr. 2)ie aRenge ^atte balb ba6 Heine ^Sujlein 
(Snttoa^mt, xijn befreit. 

©orbon. !Dtt« ifl )u filrd^en. 2691 

Suttler (na^ einer S^aufe). SBi^t I 3db bin Surge W)or^ 
ben fur ben 9(udgang, 
9Rit meinem ^anpk ^aff id^ fur bad feine, 
aCort muf id^ fatten, f^x% tt>o^ln e« miK; 
Unb ifi ber 8ebenbe nid^t gu bett>a^ren, 2695 

®o ifi — ber Zott und getuip. 

® orbon. aSerjie^' id^ (^^1 (StxtOfkx ®ott! 3^r 
Knntet — 

33uttler. @r barf nid^t leben. 

©orbon. 3^r \)erm6d^tef « ! 

33 ut tier. 3^r ober id^. Sr fa^ ben leftten SWorgen. 

©orbon. Srmorben mUt 3^r i^n? 

Suttler. 2)ad ifi mein SJorfa^ 2700 

©orbon. 2)er Surer S^reu' \)ertraut! 

Suttler. ©ein bofed ©d^idffal! 

©orbon. Ded Selb^erm ^eilige ^erfon! 

Suttler. 2)06 tt>ar er! 

©orbon. D, ttxa er n>ar, (ofd^t fein 93erbred^en oud! 
DiixC Urtel? 

Suttler. 2)ie aSoKfiredfunfl ifi fiatt UrteW. 

©orbon. 2)ad toare 9Rorb unb nid^t ©ered^tigfeit, 
2)enn ^oren muf fie auc^ ben ©dbutblgfien. 2706 

33uttler. ftlar ifi bie ©d^utb, ber ftaifer f)ai flerit^tet, 
Unb feinen aBiKen nur \)oB[firedfen tt>ir. 

©orbon. 2)en blufflen <S>pm^ muf man nid^t rafc^ 
^oUjie^n, 
©n SBort nimmt fid^, ein 8eben nle jurudf. 2710 
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©uttlcr. 2)et l^urfge 2)ienfl gefftOt ben itSnigen. 

® orb on. 3u «&enfcr« S)lcnfl btingt fld^ fcin eMcr 
SWann. 

Suttler. Stein mutlger erbleldf^t t)or fu^ncr Zfjat 
n ® orb on. 2)a« Seben toagjt ber 9Rut, nid^t bad ®eW)ijfen. 

Suttler. aBa«? ©ott er frci audge^n, bc« itrieged 
Slamme, 27 1 5 

!X)ie unaudlofd^tidf^e, aufd neu" entjfinben? 

©orbon. 5Re^mt lf)n gefangen, tbM ifjn nur nid^t, 
®rcift btutig nfd^t bem ®nabencngel t)or. 

Suttler. aBSr" bie 8lrmcc bed itaiferd nid^t gefd^lagen, 
WtbdSfV idf lebenbig i^n er^alten ^aben. 2720 

®orbon. O, toarum f(^lo^ id^ i^m bie Scflung auf! 

©uttler. !Der Ort nldj^t; fein SBer^fingnid tbttt if)n. 

®orbon. 8luf biefen SasaOen tt>&r' id& ritterlidE^, 
S)ed ftaiferd ©d^lo^ »erteibigenb, gefunfen. 

©uttler. Unb taufenb brat)e 9Jlanner famen urn ! 2725 

©orbon. 3n i^rer 5PfIi(^t — bad fd^milrft unb e^rt 
ben aJlann; 
3)od^ fc^tt>arjen 9Jlorb verflud^e bie 9latur. 

Suttler (fine ^^tift ^ewortangmb). ^ier Ifi bad 3Kani^ 
fefl; bad und befie^ft, 
Und felner ju bemSd^tigen. @d Ifi an Sud^ 
©erid^tet, toie an mid^. SHJoUt 3^r bie Sotgen tragen, 2730 
aCenn er jum geinb entrinnt burd^ unfre ©d^ulb? 

®orbon. 3d^, ber D^nmid^tige, ©ott! 

SButtler. 9ltf)mt S^r'd auf (&U(S) I ©te^t fitr bie gol^ 
gen ein! 
3Jlag toerben brand, \t>a^ toiH! 3d^ leg'd auf (Sn(S), 

©orbon. £) @ott im t&immeU 

Suttler. m^t 3^r anbern dtat, 2735 
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Ded Sai\tx» SReinung )U ))olIjte^n? ©pred^t! 
S)enn {litr)en, nic^t t^emid^ten n)ill id^ t^n. 

©otbott. D ®ott! SBad fein muf, fel^' i^ tlax, tt>le3^r, 
!X)od^ anberd fd^Iiigt bad <&erj in meiner Srufi. 

Suttler. 8Iud^ biefet 3Ko, biefet Zttibi burfen 2740 
9lid^t (eben, mnn bet <^erjog faOt. 

®orbon. D, nidf^t urn biefe t^ut mit'd lelb, ®ie tricb 
3^r fc^Ud^ted <&erj, nid^t bte ®maU ber @tetne. 
©le tt>aren'«, bie in feine ru^'gc Srufl 
!Den @amen b&fec Seibenfd(^aft geflreut, 2745 

2)ie mit flud^tt)urbiger @efd^&fttgfeit 
Die UngIildE6fm(^t in i^m gcni^rt — SJlag pe 
!Ded bofen !X)ienped b5fer 8o^n ereUen! 

aSuttler. Slud^ foQen fie im S^ob i^m %\tl(i) uxan. 
aSerabrebt ifi fdf^on aDe«. 2)iefen abenb 2750 

93ei eined ®aflma^(d Steuben kDoQten toix 
®ie (ebenb greifen unb im ®(^(o^ benni^ren. 
aSiel Krjer ifi ed fo. 3dE> ge^' fogleid^, 
!Die n5tigen 93efe^(e }u erteilen. 



$iehetaet Jlttfirifi 

SBotige. SrCo unb Xergf^. 

S^erjf^. 5ftun foD'd balb anberd werben! 3Jlorgen 
jle^tt 27s s 

!X)ie @d^n)eben ein, }n)5(paufenb topfre Jhrieger. 
2)ann grab auf SBien ! ^e ! Sujiig, Sllter ! itein 
®o ^erb ©efld^t ju fold^er greubenbotfdf^ap ! 

3Ko. 3eftt ifi'd an un«, ®efefte t)orjufd&re{ben 
Unb. fRa^ gu ne^men an ben f(^le(^ten SKenf(^en, 2760 
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2)en fd^anblid^en, bie und tjerlaffen. Sitter 

^af^ fc(fott gebu^t, ber $tcco(ontitti. 

©ing'd aKeti fo, bie'd fibel ittit und mcinett! 

aBic fd&tt>cr trifft biefer ©d^Iag ba« altc *&auptl 

3)cr ^at fein ganjcd Scktt lang fld^ ab^ 2765 

®cquilt, fcitt alted ®rafeti^au« ju furjiett, 

Utib jeftt begribt er fcitiett citij'geti ©o^tt! 

Suttlcr. ©ci^ab' ifi'd bod{> urti bctt ^elbetimufgctt 
Sunglittfl, 
3)citt »&erj09 felbfi gitig'^ tia^, ntati fa^ c« tt>o^l. 

3 Ho. ^ort, after greutib! bad ifi t^, toa^ mlr nie 
Sliti ^tnn geflel, ed war metti ew'ger ^anl, 2771 

@r ^at ble SBelfd^tt trtirtier tjorgejogeti. 
2lud& jefto nodt, id^ fd^tt>6r'd bei itieitter ©eete, 
®a^' er utid aHe lieber je^nittal tot, 
ftStinf er beti greunb banttt \M Seben rufett. 2775 

Ztxiti). ©tia, filO! 9«i(^t tt>etter! 8af bie ^Eoteii 
ru^n ! 
^mt gilt ed, tt>et beti atiberti tiiebertrltilt, 
2)entt @uer Siegitnent kviQ uttd ben)irtett. 
aCir ttJoHett eitte lufi'ge gaftiad^t ^alten, 
Die 5ftac^t fei einittal 3;ag, bei »oKen ©laferti 2780 

SrttKirtett tt>ir bie fd^tt>eb'fd^e 2lt)atitgarbe. 

3Do. 3a, la^t un^ ^eut ttodii guter 2)itige feitt, 
2)etin ^eife S^age fle^eti und bet)or. 
5Ri(^t ru^ti foO biefer !Degett, bid er ftd^ 
3tt ojierreid^'fd^ent Slute fatt gebabet. 2785 

©orbott. ^fiii, ttjeld^e 3leb' iji bad, ^err getbittarfd^aO ! 
SBarutti fo ttjutett gegett @uertt itaifer — 

Suttter. ^offt nid^t ju t)iel »ott biefeiti erjiett ©ieg. 
aSebettft, Yok fd^tteK bed ©Iftrfed 9iab [xOf bre^t, 
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2)enn immcr nod^ fc^r m&d^tig ifl ber italfer. 2790 

3flo. 2)er iJaifer ^at ©olbatcn, feincn getb^errn, 
!I)ettn Mefer itonig gerbinanb t)on Ungarn 
aSerjie^t ben ffrieg nidbt — Oatta^? ^at fcin @ludf 
Unb war t)on (e^cr nur cin ^ecn>erbct6er. 
Unb bicfe ©d^lange, ber Dctat)lo, 2795 

Sann in bie ger[en ^cimlid^ mf^l t)erw)unben, 
5)od^ nid^t in offncr ©d^ladf^tbcm grieblanb fie^n. 

icrjf^. 9ii(^t fe^ten fann'd un«, gtaubt mir'd nur. 
!Da^ ©Ifldf 
aSerlaft ben ^^erjog nid^t; befannt ij^d fa, 
9lur unterm SBaflcnflein tann 6fheid& fiegen. 2800 

3II0. 2)er gurfi tt>irb e^efiend cin gro^e^ ^eer 
Seifammen tjaitn, ailed brangt fid^, firomt 
^erbei jum alten Siu^me feiner ga^nen. 
5)ie atten S^age fe^' ic^ tt>ieberfe^ren, 
2)er ®rofie tt>irb er mieber, ber er toax, 2805 

aBie tt)erben fid^ bie 2;^oren bann ind Slug' 
©efc^Iagen ^aben, bie i^n {eftt t)erliepen! 
2)enn Sanber fdf^enfen tt)irb er feinen Sreunben 
Unb treue 2)ienfle faiferlid^ belo^nen, 
2Bir aber finb in feiner Ounfi bie 5ftad^jien. (Su ©orbon.) 
2lud^ (Surer tt>irb er bann gebenfen, tt>irb (Su^ 281 1 
2lu6 biefem Stefie jie^en, @ure S^reu' 
3n einem ^o^ern 5poflen gl&njen laffen. 

©orbon. 3d^ bin tjergnugt, »erlange ^o^er nid^t 
^inaufj tt>o grofe ^bff, ifi gro^e S^iefe. 2815 

3 Ho. 3^r ^abt ^ier mikx nic^td me^r ju bejieHen, 
!Denn morgen jie^n bie ©dbtt)eben in bie gefiung. 
Stommtf %ttih). ge tt>irb 3eit jum Slbenbeffen. 
aaSad meint 3^r? Saffen tt)lr bie ©tabt erleud^ten, 
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!Dcm ®(^tt>ebif(j{>cn jur (Sfjf, unb mt"^ nid^t iffut, 2820 
3)er ifi ein ©^janifd^cr unb cin SBerroter. 

S^erjfi}. Sa^ bad. (Sd tt>irb bem <&erjog nid^t gefaUen. 

3Do. SBod ! aaSlt fmb SReijler ^ier, unb feinet foO fid^ 
Sur faiferlid{> befenncn, tt)o tt)ir ^errfd^cn. 
— ®ut' 9lad^t, ©otbon. 8a^t Sud^ jum lefttcnmal 2825 
!Den $Ia^ empfo^Ien fein; fd^tdFt Siunben aud, 
3ur ®id^er^ett fann man bad SSort nod^ &nbern. 
®d(;la9 je^n bringt 3^r bcm ^erjog fclbft ble ©(^Iftffel, 
!Dann feib 3^r @ured @d(i(iefecamted quitt, 
2)cnn morflcn jic^n bic @d^tt>eben in bie geflung. 2830 

Ztxit\) (im abgei^m gu ©uttlet). 3^c fommt bod^ aud^ 
aufd ®(^(of ? 

Suttler. 3u rcd&ter 3rft. 

(3nte gei^en ob.) 



Jld^fo: Jlttfirifi 

^nttitx unb ®orbon. 

@ orb on (ii^nen m^^tn\>), 2)ie Unglurf fcligen ! ©it 
a^nungdlod 
®ie in bad audfleft)annte 9Rorbneft jiurjen 
3n i^rer btinbcn ©iegedtrunfen^cit ! — 
3c^ fann fie nl(^t beflagen. 5)iefer 3tto, 2835 

!Der ubermutig fred^e 935fen)id^t, 
!Der fid^ in feined j(aiferd Slut tt>ia baben! 

Suttler. a;^ut; tt>ic er ©ud^ befo^ten. @(^irft ^a^ 
trouiUen 
«g)erum, forgt ffir bic ©id^er^elt ber Seflunfl; 
®inb iene oben, \^IU^' i^ gleid^ bie 93urg; 2840 
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!Da^ in ber <Btabt ni(S)t^ »on bcr 2;^at tjerlaute! 

©orbon (&n#i^)* D, cilt nid^t fo! ©rji fagt mir — 

SButtler. 3^r mnafimm 

!Der nad^fte SKorgen fd^on ge^ort ben @d^tt>ebctt. 
2)le SRadjit nur ifl nod^ unferj fie finb fd^neH, 
9ioc^ fd^tteKer ttjoKen tt>ir feln — 8ebet tt)o^L 2845 

©orbon. 2ld^, (Sure SBUdfe fagen mir nid^W @ute^. 
aSerfpred^et mir — 

Suttler. 3)er Sonne 8id^t iji unter, 
^txai fteigt ein »erf)an9nidt)otter 2lbenb — 
@ie mad^t i^r 3)iinM fid^er. SBe^rIo6 gibt fie 
3^r Mfer ©tern in unfre ^anb, unb mitten 2850 

3n i^rem trunfnen @Iudfedtt>a^ne foil 
!l)er fd^arfe ©ta^t i^r Seben rafc^ jerfd^neiben. 
@in grower Sled^enfunftter tt)ar ber Surft 
aSon ie^er, aUe^ tt)uf f er ju bered^nen, 
3)ie SWenfd^en tt)U^f er, gleid^ be« 33rettfpiete ©teinen, 2855 
5Rad^ feinem 3tt>^df ju feften unb ju fd^ieben, 
Stid^t 2lnfianb na^m er, anbrer dfy^ unb SBurbe 
Unb guten JRuf ju tt)urfeln unb ju fpielen. 
©ered^net f)at er fort unb fort, unb enblidb 
SBirb bod^ ber SalM irrig feinj er tt)irb 2860 

©ein Seben felbfl ^ineingerec^net ^aben, 
SBie jener bort in feinem 3irfel fallen. 

©orbon. D, feiner ge^ler nid^t gebenfet jeftti 
2ln feine ©rofe benft, an feine 9Ritbe, 
2ln feined ^^erjen^ liebendtt)erte 3«ge/ 2865 

8ln alle Qbelt^aten feined Seben^, 
Unb tafit fie in bad aufge^obne ©c^tt)ert 
Site Sngel bittenb, gnabefle^enb fallen. 

aSuttler. e«ifijufpat. 5»id&t SRitleib barf id^ fft^lenj 
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3(i^ barf nut blutige ©cbanfen ^abeii. (®oiton« ^anb faffent).) 
®orbon! 9lid&t meine^ ^affe« a;rieb — 3d^ Hebe 2871 
5)en •^erjog ni(^t unb f^aV bcyu nid^t Urfad^ — 
!X)od^ nid^t mein <&af mad^t mid^ }u feinem 9)l5rber. 
@eitt bofee ©d^irffal Ife^. !Dad Unglfttf treibt midb, 
3)ie feinbUd^e Swfammenfunfi ber iDinge. 2875 

e« benft ber 9Renfd{>, bie freie Z\)at ju t^un, 
Umfottfi! @r ifi bad ®))ieln)erf nur ber blinben 
@en>alt, bie oud ber eignen S9Sa^( t^m fd^neQ 
2)ie furd^tbare SRotwenbigfeit erfd&afft. 
S6ad ^&Ifd i^m audb, n)enn mtr f&r i^n im <&erjen 2880 
aaSad rebete — 3d^ muf i^n bennodf^ toten. 

©orbon. D, ttjenn bad ^erj Sud^ tt>arnt, folgt feinem 
Zxitbt I 
2)ad ^erj ifi ®otted ©tlmme; 9Renfd^ntt>erf 
3{l aOer iMug^eit ffinfilid^e Sered^nung. 
SBad fann aud blufger 2;i^at @uc^ @(udF({d^ed 2885 

©ebei^en? £), aud 93(ut entf))ringt nid^td @uted! 
@oa fie bie ®tafe( @ud^ )ur @rofe bauen? 
D, glaubt bad nid^t — @d fann ber 3Jlorb bidtt>eilen 
!Den 5(onigen, ber 9)lorber nie gefaOen. 

Suttler. 3l^r tt>if t nid^t. gragt nid^t. aCarum. muf ten 
aud^ 2890 

Die @d^tt>eben fiegen unb fo eilenb mf)n\ 
@ern iiberlief' id^ i^n bed ifaiferd @nabe, 
©ein ©lut nic^t tt>ia i(^. SRein, er m6d^te leben. 
!Dod^ meined SQorted @^re muf id^ I5fen. 
Unb flerben muf er, ober — ^bxt unb tt>ift! — 2895 
3d& bin ente^rt, wenn und ber gfirfi entfommt. 

©orbon. D, fotc^en 9Jlann ju retten — 

Suttler (f^neO). fBia^l 



! 
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©orbon. 3fl eine« Opferd mxt — ©elb ebelmfitlg! 
!Da« ^erj unb nid^t bie 3Jleiraing t^xt ben 5Dlann. 

©uttler (fait uiO) jlotj). @r iji cm flro^er ^err, bet 
gfttfl — ^(S) ahtx 2900 

Sin nur ein flclned ^^aupt, ba« tt)oDt 3^t fagcn. 
SQad (iegt ber 9BeU bran, meint 3^r, ob bet niebrig 
©cborcnc fid^ e^ret obcr f(^>anbet, 
SEBenn nur ber Surjilid^e gerettet n)lrb. 
— ©n ieber glbt ben SBert fld^ felbft. SBte ^od^ id& 2905 
mdf felbfi anfd^Iagcn tt>ia, bad pe^t bei mlr. 
®o ^odji gefiettt iji feiner auf ber (Srbe, 
!Da$ id^ mid^ felber tieben i^m t)erad^te. 
!Den 9)lenfd(^en mac^t fein SBille gro^ unb Rein, 
Unb n)eil id^ meinem treu bin, mup er jierben. 2910 

® orb on. O, einen gelfen fireb' id& ju betoegen! 
3^r feib t)on SKenfc^en menfc^Ud{> nid^t flWUgt. 
9{id^t ^inbern fann id(^ @ud^, ifyx aber rette 
©n ®ott and (Surer fflrd&terlld^en ^anb. (®ie gd^ aB.) 



^cttntor Jlttftrifi 

Sin Simmer bei ber ^^erjogin. 

%l)tiia in einem ^effel, Blei^, mit gefd^tofnen Hugen. 4(^i<'di<i i^<i^ 
ffranlein von 9leubtunn urn fie befd^dftigt. SBaHenfiein unb bie 

®rd{ln im ®t^pt&^. 

SSaQenflein. SBie n)u$te fie ed benn fo fd^neU? 

©rifln. ®ie fc^eint 2915 

UngUcf gea^nt }u ^aben. !X)ad ®erud^t 
aSon einer ©d^Iac^t erfd^rerfte fie, toorin 
S)er falferlid^e Dberfl fel gefaOen. 
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3d^ fa^ cd glclcfe. ®ie flog bem fd^wcbifd^cn 

i^urier entgcgcn unb entrif {^m fd^neK 2920 

2)urd& Sragen bad ungUcflid^e ©e^eimnU. 

3u \pht ))erm{pten n)tr fte, eilten m(Sf] 

O^nm&d^ttg (ag fte fd^on in feinen Slrmen. 

aBaHenfleitt. ®o unbcrcitet mufte bicfcr ©d^lag 
©le trcffen ! armed Stinb ! — SBie {fTd ? (gr^olt fie fld^ ? 

(Snbem et fi(^ gut 4^)ogin loenbet.) 

^erjogin. ®ie fd^l&gt bie Slugen auf. 
©rifitt. ®le lebt! 

Zffttla (fti^ untfd^auenb). S60 bin id^? 

SBaQenflein (tritt gu il^r, fte mit feinen fSlrmen aufrid^tenb). 

Jtomm )u bit, 3:^eHa. ®ei mein flarfed 9R&bd^en! 

®ie^ beiner ^IVutter (iebenbe ®efta(t 

Unb beined 93aterd Slrme, bie bic^ fatten. 

Zf^dla (ti^ttt ft* auf). SBo ifl er? 3ji er nid^t me^r 

^ier? 
^erjogin. S3Ber, meine S^od^ter? 2930 

3;^efla. 3)et biefed Un9ludEdtt)ort audfprad^ — 
<&erjogin. D; benfe nic^t baran, mein i(inb! <&inn)eg 

93on biefem 95ilbe wenbe bie ©ebanfen. 

SSatlenftein. Saft i^ren Jtummer reben! ia^ fie 
Hagen ! 

SRifd^t eure S^^ranen mit ben i^rigen. 2935 

^mn einen grofen ©d^mera ^ot fie erfa^ren; 

^0^ wirb fie'd fiberjie^n, benn meine Ztjttla 

^at i^red SSaterd unbe)tt)ungned <&er). 

a;i^efla. 3c^ bin ni(^t franf. 3^ ^be Stxaft, ju fle^n. 

9&ad n)eint bie SRutter? ^ab' id^ fie erfd^^redt? 2940 

@d ifl ))oriiber, id^ befinne mid^ n)ieber. 

(@{e i^ aufgeflanben unb fu^t mit ben Slugen im Qimmtx,) 
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aSJo ifi ct? SWan t)erber9e tnir i^n nid^t. 
3d^ ^a(e ®t&r{e gnug, id^ tDtO i^n ^5ren. 

<&eraogin. 9lein, 2;^ef(a! !X)iefer UngUcTdbote foQ 
9lie tt>ieber unter beine S(ugen trcten. 2945 

J^efla. 9Reln SBoter — 

aQaOenflein. Siebed Stinbl 

Xf^dla. 3(^ bin nic^t Wtt>a(^, 

3d(^ iDerbe mid^ aud^ balb nod^ me^c ec^olen. 
®ett)4^rcn ©le mix eine 95itte! 

aBattcnfiein. ©prid^! 

3;^efla. ©rlauben ©le, baf biefer frembe aJlann 
©erufen tt>crbe, ba^ Id^ i^n aHein 2950 

aSerne^me unb bcfragc. 

'&erjogitt. SRimmerme^r ! 

®r&ftn. 9lein! S)ad ifl ntd^t ju roten! ®ieb'd nid^t 
ju! 

SQaQenfiein. SQarum tt)iafl bu i^n fpred^en, meine 
a;od{>tcr? 

S^^efla. 3ld^ bin gefafter, tt>enn id^ aOed tt)ei$. 
3d^ tt>ia nld^t ^Intergangen fein. Die aJhttter 2955 

SBiQ mid^ nur fd^onen. 3d^ \x>xU nid^t gefc^ont fein. 
!Da« ©(^redflid^Pe ifl {a gefagt, ic^ fann 
9lid^W ©d^redtUd^erd me^r ^oren. 

®rafin unb ^erjogin (ju ffianmjietn). a;^u ed nid^t! 

3;^efla. 3d^ wurbe uberrafd^t \)on meinem ©d^redfen, 
9Jlein t&erj t)erriet mic^ bei bem firemben 9Rann, 2960 
@r war ein 3cuge meiner ©d^tt>ad^^eit, ia, 
3d^ fanf in feine 2lrme — ba^ befd^imt mid^. 
<^erfleQen muf id^ mid^ in feiner Sld^tung, 
Unb fpred^en mu^ id^ i^n, notkvenbig, baf 
Der frembe 9Rann nid^t ungleid^ t)on mir benfe. 2965 
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aSSaKcnflcin. 3d^ finbe, fic f)at rcd^t — unb bin geneigt, 
3^r biefe Sitte ju gewal^ren. 9iuft i^n. 

^crjogin. 3d^, beinc SRuttcr, aber tt)iK babel fein. 

a;^efta. 8lm Hebfien fl)rad{>' Idf^ i^n attein. 3(^ tt>erbe 
2ltebann urn fo gefafter mi^ betragcn. 2970 

aBaUcnfiein (jur J&erjogin). 8a^ ed gefdj^e^n. 8a^ fie'^ 
mit i^m aDein 
2ludmad^en. 6^ giebt ©d^merjen, tt>o ber SWenfdj^ 
©id^ felbfi nur ^elfcn tann, ein fiarfed ^erj 
SEBltt fid^ auf feine ©tarfe nur \)crlaflfen. 
3n i^rcr, ni(^t an fcembcr Srufi muf fie 2975 

Stxa\t \^!>pjtn, biefen ©d^lag ju uberjie^n. 
e^ ifi mein ^arfe^ 3Rabd^en, nid^t ate SBeib, 
8lte ^elbin tt>ia id{> fie be^anbelt fe^n. (Sr tola gei^en.) 

©raftn mu i^n). SBo ge^fl bu ^in? 3(^ ^orte Jlerjf^ 
fagen, 
!Du benfefi morgen fril^ t)on ^ier ju ge^n, 2980 

Un^ aber ^ier ju laffen. 

aaSaKenfiein. 3a} i^r bteibt 

5)em ©d^ufte toadxtx Scanner ubergeben. 

®rafin. D, nimm un^ mit bir, 33ruber! Sap un6 
nid^t 
3n biefer bufiern ©nfamfeit bem 2lu5gang 
SKit forgenbem ®emut entgegen barren. 2985 

!Da^ gegenw)arfge Unglucf tragt fid^ leid^t; 
!Dod^ grauent)olI t)ergr6f ert e^ ber 3tt)eifel 
Unb ber (Srwartung dual bem tt>eit (Sntfernten. 

aaSattenfiein. SBer ft)rid^t t)on Unglutf ? 33efre belne 
9iebe. 
3c& ^ab' ganj anbre «g)offnungen. 2990 

s. w. T. 
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®r&ftn. ®o nimm uni mil £), (af und nid^t gunicf 
3n blefem Drt bcr ttautiflen Scbeutung, 
3)enn fd^tt>er ifl mix bad »&erj in Wefen STOauern, 
Unb n)ie ein SiotenfeQer ^aud^t mid^'d an; 
3d{> fann nx(i)t fagen, tt)ie ber Drt mir tt>ibcrt. 2995 

D, fuf)r' und meg! itomm, ®d^tt)eficr, bitf if)n m^, 
!Daf er und fottnimmt! JQxlf mir, liebe 9lid^te! 

aBattenflein. S)ed Drted bofe 3eid&en toiU id^ anbem, 
@r fei'd, ber mir mein S^euerfied bett>a^rte. 

5fteubrunn (fommt gutucQ. S)er fd^tt)eb'fd^e ^err! 

SBaQenflein. Safit fie mit i^m aOein. (^.) 

'&eraoflin (ju JC^efla). ®ie^, n)ie bu bi(^ entfarbteji! 
itinb, bu fannfi i^n 3001 

Unmoglid^ fi)red^en. golge beiner 9Rutter. 

3;^ef la. 2)ie 5Reubrunn mag benn in ber 5Raf>e bleiben. 

(^etgogin unb ®v&{ltt gel^en ab.) 



^cl^nfcr Jlttftritt 

Xi)tH^ JDer f^toebifd^e J&auptmann. grautein S^eubruntu 

^auptmann nai^t fiij^ ei^rerBiettQ). ^Prinjeffln — ii) — 
muf urn SSerjei^ung bitten, 
SKein unbefonnen rafd^ed SBort — SBie fonnf id^ — 3005 
3;^efla (mit ebetm SUiflanb). @ie ^aben mid^ in meinem 
©d^merj gefe^n, 
©in ungIiidfdt)olIer 3ufaII mad^te ®ie 
Slud einem grembling fdj^neH mir jum aSertrauten. 

^au^)tmann. ^^ ffird^te, baf @ie meinen Slnblicf 
^affen, 
SDenn meine 3wnge \pxa^ ein traurig SBort. 3010 
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Xt^ttla. !Die ©d^ulb ip mcin. 3c^ felbfi cntrif ee 
S^ncn, 
®ic n)aren nur bic ©timmc mcine^ ©d^idfaW. 
9Rcin ©d^rcdcn unterbrad^ ben angcfangnen 
93erld^t. Sd^ Mttc brum, baf ®ic i^n enbcn. 

^anptmann {Mmiiidi), ^rinjcffln, e6 n)irb S^rcn 
©darner J cmcucrn. 3015 

3;(>cfla. 3d^ bin barauf gefaft — 3d^ n)iH gcfaft fein. 
SBic fing ba6 3;rcffen an? SBoHcnbcn ®ie. 

^auptmann. SB it ftanbcn, feinc^ UbcrfaO^ 9ett)arti9, 
Sci 9lcujiabt fd^n^ad^ ^crfd^anjt in unferm Sagcr, 
Site gcgen Slbcnb cine SBolfe @taubc6 3020 

Slufflieg "oom SBalb ^cr, unfer SSortrab flic^enb 
3n^ Sager fturjtc, ricf, bet gcinb fci ba. 
SBir J)atUn cbcn nur nod^ 3eit, un6 fd^neU 
2luf6 5Pferb ju n>crfcn, ba burd^brad^en fd^on, 
3n tjoflcm 5Rojfe6lauf ba^cr gcfi)rcngt, 3025 

2)ie ^aj>pen^eimcr ben aSer^ad; fd^nefl tt>ai 
!Der ©raben aud^, ber fid^ um6 Sager jog, 
9Son biefen fturm'fd^en ©d^aren uberpogen. 
3)od^ unbefonnen ^otte fie ber 3Rut 
9Sorau6gefu^rt ben anbern, mit ba^inten 3030 

SBar nod^ ba6 Suf^olf, nur bie ^Papipen^eimer toaxm 
IDem fu^nen Su^rer fu^n gefolgt. — 

(^^efla mad}t eine ^etoegung. ^tx ^avptmann f^&lt einen $lugenbU(f 
inne, bid fte il^m einen SBinf giebt, fortgufa^ten.) 

33on t)orn unb »on ben Slanfen faften n)ir 

@ie ie$o mit ber ganjen JReiterei 

Unb br&ngten jie jurud jum ©raben, n)o 303 S 

3)a0 gu^t)oIf, fd^nell georbnet, einen Sied^en 

aSon ^ifen i^nen fiarr entgegenfiterfte. 

9—2 
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Jlid^t t)orn)art6 fonntcn fie, aud^ nid^t iumd, 

©cfeilt in bran9t)oH furd^terlid^e Snge. 

2)a tief ber SH^eingraf i^rem gul^rer ju, 3040 

3n guter ©d^Iad^t fid^ c^rlid^ ju crgcbcn, 

^06) Dbcrjl $iccolomini — 

3^n mad^te 
!Der <^e(mbufd^ fenntlid^ unb bad (ange ^aar, 
9Som rafd^en JRitte n>art i^m ladgcganflcn — 
3um ©raben n)lnft cr, frrengt, bcr @tfie, fclbft 3045 
Qdn cbled JRof bariibcr n>eg, il^m fiurjt 
3)a6 Siegiment nad^ — bod^ — fd^on n>art gefd^c^cn! 
©ein ^ferb, »on eincr $artifan burd^fiofen, bhnmt 
@id^ wutcnb, fd^Ieubert mit ben SReitct ab, 
Unb ^od^ weg uber i(>n ge^t bie ©cn^alt 3050 

3)ct Sloffe, fcinem 3flg^l m^^^ gc^ord^enb. 

(ill^efta, toeli^e bie U^ten Otebrn mit aHen 3^<^<n load^fenbev Stngfl 

begUitet, »erfaflt in ein l^eftige^ Qittttn, fie toifl fmfen; grfiutein Sleu^ 

brunn eiU l^ingu unb em))fangt fie in il^ten ^rmen.) 

Sleubrunn. 9Rcin tcured graulein — 

^auptmann (9«u^tt). 3d^ entfernc mid^. 

a:^ella. e^ Ifl t)orubct — ©rlngen @ie'6 ju Snbe. 

^auiptmann. 3)a crgriff, ate fie ben gu^rer fallen fal^n, 
!Die ZxvDfipm grimmig n)utenbe a8ergn)eipung. 3055 

3)er elgnen SRettung benft je^t feiner me^r. 
@leid^ Wilben 3;igern fed^ten fie; ed reiat 
3^r ftatttt SBiberfianb bie Unfrigen, 
Unb e^er nid^t erfolgt bed Stamp^t^ @nbe, 
8lte bid ber leftte SRann gefaflen Ifi. 3060 

S^^efla (mit jittember @timme). Unb WOO — n)0 Iji — 

@le fagten mlr nld^ ailed. 
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^au^)tmann {nad} einet «pauff). ^tut ftufj bcfiatteteit 
n)lr i^n. 3^n trugen 
3tt)6If Sunglinge bet cbelficn ®efd^Ied^tcr, 
3)a0 ganjc ^eer begleitetc bic Sa^re. 
@in 8orbcer fd^mucfte fcinen ©arg, brauf legtc 3065 

2)er 9i(>cinflraf fcltfi ben cigncn ©icgcrbegcn. 
aud^ 3;^r&nctt fc^lten fcinem ©d^idfal ni^t, 
!Denn t^ielc fmb bei nn^, bic feine ©rofimut 
Unb fcincr ©ittcn Steunblid^feit erfa^ren, 
Unb aHc ru^rte fein ©cfd^id. Ocrn ^&ttc 3070 

Der ai^cingraf i^n gcrettet, bod^ et felbfi 
SSercitelf c^j man fagt, er n)oflte jicrben. 

SRein teured gr&ulein — Srauleln, fe^n @ic auf! 
O, toaxiitn muf ten @ie barauf befte^nl 

3;^efla. — aaSo Ifi fein ®rab? 

^ au^) tmann. 3n einer JKoficrKrd^e 3075 

Set 9{eu^abt ifi er beigefe^t, bid man 
9Son feinem SSater Slac^ricl^t eingejogen. 

S^efla. 9Bie ^eift bad JKofier? 

^auiptmann. ©anft Jtat^rinenfStift. 

3;^efla. 3ji'd n)eit bid ba^ln? 

^avDfitmann, ®ieben 3Rei(en jap man. 

XfitUa. SBie ge^t ber SBeg? 

»&am)tmann. 9Jlan fommt bei Slirfd^enreut 3080 
Unb Sattenbetg burd^ unfre erfien $often. 

3;^efla. SBer lommanbiert fie? 

^auiptmann. Dberfi ©edenborf. 

X^ttla (ttitt an ben %i\di unb nimntt ou^ bent (Sd^mucffdfld^en 

einen OJing). ©ie ^aben mid^ in melnem ©d^merj 
gefep 
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Unb mtr ein mcnfd^Iid^ .^crj gcjeigt — Sm^jfangen @ie 

(inbem fie ii)m ben Oling giebt) 

Sin Slngebenfen biefer ©tunbe — ®e^n @ie. 3085 

.^am)tmann (BefKxrjt). ^Prinjcffm — 

(X^efla toittft il^m [(^toeigenb, )U gel^en, unb )>evlaft il^n. $au))tinann 
}aubert unb to)i(( reben. Srdulein 9leubtunn toieberl^cU ben SBtnf. (Sx 

gel^t ab.) 



§Iffer Jlttfirift 

Zf^tUa, 9leubrunn. 
Zf^tUa (fattt ber S^eubrunn urn ben $alg). 3e$t, gute 9leu^ 

brunn, jcige mir bie Siebc, 
S>ie bu mir jictd gclobt! ©en^eife bid^ 
211^ meine treue grcunbin unb ©cf&^rtin! 
— SBir mujfen fort, nod^ biefe 9iac^t 

9leubrunn. gort, unb n>o^{n? 3090 

3;^efla. SBo^in? e^ ift nur ein Ort in ber aBeltl 
SBo er beftattet liegt, ju feinem ©arge! 

9ieubrunn. 9Ba^ fonnen @ie bort njoDen, teure^ 
grSuf ein ? 

3;&e«a. SBa^ bort, Ungfurflid^e ! ©0 n)urbeji bu 
9lid^t fragen, tvenn bu ie geliebt. !Dort, bort 3095 

3ji aHe^, n)a6 nod^ ubrig iji t)on i(>m, 
3)er einj'ge gferf iji mir bi< ganje @rbe. 
D, ^alte mid^ nid^t auf! itomm unb mad^' Slnjialt! 
8af un^ auf SRittel benfen, ju entffief^en. 

Sleubrunn. Sebad^ten ©ie and) S^red aSater^ 3orn? 

2;^ella. 3d^ furd^te feine^ SRenfd^en 3urnen me^r. 

9leu6runn. i)tn ^o^n ber SBelt! 2)e^ Zaid^ arge 
3unge! 3102 
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3^l^efla. 3^ fud^e einen auf, bet nid^t me^r ifi. 
SBiH id) benn in We Slrme — mein @ott ! 
3d& toiU ia in bic ®ruft nut bc^ ©eliebten. 310$ 

Slcubrunn. Unb n)ir aUcin, jmei ^Upo6 fd^wad^e 
9Beibcr? 

3^6efla. 9Bir maffnen un6, mein 3[rm foil bid^ be^ 
fd^uften. 

Sleubrunn. Set bunfler Slad^tjeit? 

3;^efla. • Slad^t n>irb un6 ^erbergen. 

Sleubrunn. 3n biefer tauten ©turmnad^t? 

SC^effa. 9Barb i^m fanft 

®ebettet unter ben ^^ufen feiner SRoffe? 31 10 

Sleubrunn. D ®ott ! — unb bann bie »ielen geinbe^^ 

9Ran toirb und ntd^t burd^Iaffen. 

3;^efla. ee fmb 9Renfd^n. 

Srei ge^t bad ttnglud burd^ bie ganje @tbe! 

Sleubrunn. 2)ie tt>eite JReife — 

S^efla. aa^tt bet ^ilger 3)leilen, 

aaSenn et jum femen ©nabenbilbe n)allt? 3115 

9leubrunn. 2)ie 9)toglid^fett, au6 biefer @tabt ju 
lommen ? 

2;^efla. ®olb 6ffnet une bie 3;^bre. ®e^ nur, ge^! 

Sleubrunn. SBenn man und fennt? 

S^^efla. 3n einer glud^tigen, 

SJerjweifefnben fud^t niemanb Srieblanbd %o6)ttv. 

Sleubrunn. 9Bo finben Wir bie ^ferbe ju ber glud^t? 

a;^efla. aJlein Jtat>alier ^erfd^afft fie. @el^ unb ruf 
i^n! 3121 

Sieubrunn. SBagt er bad o^ne SBiffen feined ^errn? 

2:^ef la. @r n)irb ed t^un. D gel^ nur ! 3«ubre nid^t. 
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Sleubrunn. aid^! unb toa^ n>itb au^ Sfitcr SRutter 
n)erl)en, 
aBcnn ©ic t>ctfcl^tt)unben fmb? 

Xfj^tla (fid^ befinnenb unb ftj^mergoon )>or fid^ l^infd^auenb). D 

mclne SDhttter! 3125 

Slcubrunn. ©0 t^icl fd^on Icibet jte, bic gute SRutter, 
©oD fie anHf blefcr le^c ©d^Iag nod^ treffen? 

3;^efla. 3d& Iann'6 i^t nid^t erft)aren! — ®c^ nur, 

Sleubrunn. ©cbenfen ®ic bod^ ja tt)o^I, wa^ 6ic t^un. 

3;^efla. Scbad^t ift fd^on, toa^ a« bebenfcn ifi. 3130 

Sleubruttit Unb flnb n>ir bort, tt>a6 foH mit S^nen 
tt)erbcn ? 

3^^cIIa. 3)ort tt)irb'6 ein @ott mir in bie Scelc geben. 

91 cub run tt. 3^r ^erj ifl jcftt t^oH Unru^', teurcd grau* 
Uin, 
!Da« ifi bet SBeg md^t, ber aur 9lu^e fu^rt. 

3;^efla. 3ur tiefen dtu^% tok er fie aud^ gefiinben. 
— D elle, ge^! 9Rad^' feme SBorte me^r! 3136 

@^ jle^t mld^ fort, id^ n)eif nid^t, wie id^'6 nenne, 
UntviberfStePd^ fort ju feinem ©rabel 
2)ort n>irb mir leld^ter tt)erben, augenblldflld^ ! 
3)a0 l^erjerfildEenbe 95anb be6 ©d^merjen^ n)irb 3140 

©id^ lofen — SWeine S^^ranen mxbtn fliepen. 
D ge^, tt)ir fonnten I&ngfl fd^on auf bem SBeg fein. 
g«d^t SRu^e flnb' Id^, m id^ biefen 3Rauem 
(Sntronnen bin — fie fiurjen auf mld^ ein — 
Sortflofienb trcibt mi(^ eine bunfle 3Ra(i)t 3145 

aSon bannen — ffia^ ifi ba^ fur ein @efue>I! 
@e fuHen fld{> mir alle 3laume biefe^ ^aufe^ 
9Rit bleid^en, ^o^len ©elfSterbilbern an — 
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3d^ ^abe fcinen 5piaft mc^r — 3mmcr ncuel 

@^ brftuflt taitS) \>a^ entfcftfid^c ©wimmcl 3150 

flue Mefen aB&nben fort, Me itUnicl 

SReubrunn. ®ie fefen mid^ in SlngP unb ©d^redfcn, 
graulcltt, 
!Dafi id^ nun felbct nid^t ju iUiUn ttjage. 
30^ ge^' unb rufc gleid^ ben 9lofcnberg. (®ei^t aB.) 

5tt)5Iffer Jlttfirift 

a:^efla. Scin @eifi ifTe, bet rnid^ rup. ©6 ip bic 
©ci^ar 3155 

!Dcr JEreucn, bie (Id^ rSd^cnb ifjm geo))fert. 
Unebler ©Aumnie flagen fic mid^ an. 
©ie woHten aud^ im 2)ob nid^t t)on i^m laffcn, 
IDer i^ree Scben^ Su^rer n)ar — 3)ae t^atcn 
3)ie ro^en ^crjen, unb ii} foKte lebenl 3160 

— SReinl 8lud^ fur mid^ tt)arb jener 8orbcerfranj, 
2)cr beinc JEotenba^re fd^mudt, gewunbcn. 
SSa^ ift ba6 Scben o^nc Siebe^glanj? 
3d^ n>crf e6 ^in, ba fein ©e^alt t^erfd^munben. 
3a, ba id^ bid^, ben 8tebenben, gefiinben, 3165 

Da to ax ba^ Seben tttt>a^. ©lanaenb lag 
aSor mir ber neue golbne S^ag! 
3Wir traumte t)on jtvei (>immelfd^6nen ©tunben. 

3)u ftanbeft an bem Singang in bie SBelt, 
2)ie idb betrat mit flofterlid^em 3agen, 3170 

©ie toax \>on taufenb ©onnen aufge^eflt, 
ein guter ©ngel fd^ienft bu ^ingejieKt, 
SWid^ aue ber ilinb^eit fabel^aften 3;agen 
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©d^neU auf bed 8ebend ©i^jfel ^Injutragcn. 

STOcin erjl @nH)finbett toax M •^Immcte ©ludf, 3175 

3n t)cin ^erj pel mein etper Slid! 

((5ie fmft l^itr in dlad^benfm unb fdl^rt bonn mit Seid^m be^ ®rauend 

auf.) 

— 3)a fommt bad ©d(^i(ffal — ro$ unb tatt 
%a^t ed bed Steunbed jartlid^e ®eftatt 

Unb n)irft i^n unter ben ^uffd^lag feiner 5Pferbe — 

— 2)ad ifi bad 8pd bed ©d^onen auf ber Srbe! 3180 



Preiae^nfer Jluffrifi 

ZfjtUa, Sraulein 9leubrunn mit bem ^taHtneiflet. 

9leubrunn. ^kx iji er, grSuIein, unb er mill ed t^un. 

S^efla. aBiUft bu und ^ferbe fd^affen, SRofenberg? 

©tanmeifter. 3d^ wiH fie fd^affen. 

a;^e«a. gBinfi bu und begfeiten? 

©taHmeiper. 3Rein graulein, bid and &nV ber SBelt. 

3;^efla. 2)u fannfi 

3um ^erjofl aber nid^t juriidE rne^r fe^ren. 3185 

©taHmeifter. 3d& bleib' bei 3^nen. 

Stella. 3d^ wiU bid^ belo^nen 

Unb einem anbern Jotxxn emipfe^len. itannft bu 
Und a\t^ ber S^jiung bringen unentbedEt? 

©tanmeifier. 3d^ lann'd. 

3;^efla. aOSann fann id^ geljn? 

©tatlmeifter. 3n biefer ©tunbe. 

— 9Bo ge^t bie JReife ^in? 

2:^efla. 9latS) — fag'd ifjtn, 5Reubrunn! 3190 

9ieubrunn. 9lad^ Sieujiabt. 
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©tanmeifier. aBo^I. 30^ ge^', e^ ju befo^gen. (ab.) 
Slcubrunn. 8lcl^, ba fommt 3^re 9Kutter, gr&ulein. 
Zf^tUa. ®ott! 



^icrje^nfcr Jluffriit 

^crjogin. @r iji ^inn^eg, id^ finbe Md^ gefaftcr. 

a:^efla. 3d& bin ee, 9Rutter — Sajfen @ie mid^ jcftt 
Salb fd^Iafen ge^en unt) Me 9lcubrunn urn mid^ fein. 3195 
3c^ brauc^e Stuff. 

^crjogin. !Du foUji fie ^aben, S^efla. 
3d^ ge^' getrofiet woeg, ba ii} ben 98ater 
Seru^igen fann. 

3;^efla. @uf 9lad^t benn, Hebe Wlnttttl 

CBit fd((t il^r urn ben $ald unb untarmt fie in grower ^etoegung.) 

•&erjogtn. 3)u bifi noc^ nid^t ganj ru^ig, meine XodcfUx, 
3)u aittetp ia fo ^eftig, unb bein ^erj 3200 

iMo^)ft ^orbar an bem meinen. 

a;^efla. ©d^Iaf n)irb e« 

SefSnftigen — ®uf «ad^t, gellebte SWutter! 

(Snbem fie oud ben ^rmen ber yknttvc ft^ loma6)t, fa((t bet SSori^and.) 



§tflet Jlttfiriii 

Puttier. S^aior ®eralbitt 

©uttlcr. 3tt>6lf ruftige Sragoner fud^t 3^r au0, 
93ett)affnct f!e mlt ^ifen, bmn fcin @d^uf 
S)arf fallen — 2ln bem Sffaal ncbenbei 3205 

SSerjicdft 3^r fie, unt) mnn ber Sladt^tifd^ auf^ 
®efeftt, brlngt i^r (>erein unb ruft: SBer ift 
@ut lalferlid^? — 3d^ n)in ben Sifc^ umfturjen — 
!i)ann n)erft i^t eud^ auf beibe, jioft fie nieber, 
!I)a6 ©d^lof n)irb n>o^l t)emegelt unb bwa^t, 3210 
IDaf fein ©erud^t baboon jum gurjien bringe. 
@e^t ieftt — »^abt 3^t nad^ .^au))tmann 2)e»erour 
Unb SWacbonalb gefd^idft? 

©eratbin. ©leid^ fmb fie ^ier. (®f^t aB.) 

©uttler. itein 5luffd^b iji au wagen. Slud^ bie Surger 
erfl&ren fid^ fur i^n, id^ mi^ ni(i)t, mid) 3215 

@in ©d^tvinbetgeift bie ganje ©tabt ergriffen. 
Sie fe^n im ^^erjog einen grieben^furften 
Unb einen ©tifler neuer golbner 3ett. 
2)er Stat fjat SBJaffen au^geteilt; fc^on ^aben 
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©id^ i^rer ^unbert angeboten, SBad^e 3220 

S3ci i^m ju t^un. iBrum gift c^, fd^neU ju fein^ 
2)enn Scinbc bro^n t)on aufeit unb t)on innen. 

^tPciier Jlufirifi. 

Guttler, ^au^tmann ^et^erour unb SX^acbonalb. 

9Jlacbonall). 3)a fmb n)ir, ®cneral. 

2)et)crour. 9Ba6 iji ble gofung? 

Suttler. 60 lebe ber itaifcr! 

©eibc (treten surfirf). 9Bie? 

Suttlcr. ^au0 6jh:eici& lebe! 

!Det)erour. 3ji'6 nxcf)t ber grieblanb, bem wolr %xm' 

gefd^tvoren ? 3225 

STOacbonalb. ©inb n)tr nidfit ^crgefii^rt, i^n ju be^ 

Suttler. SBir cincn 5Relcl{>0fcinb unb aJerrater fd^uften? 

3)e»erour. 5Run ja, bu na^mft un6 ja fiir i^n in 
Wdft 

Slacbonalb. Unb bip i^m ja ^ie^cr gefofgt nad^ (Sgcr. 

Suttler. 3d^ t^af 6, i^n bejio fld^rer JU t)erberbcn. 3230 

!I)et)crour. 3a fo! 

STOacbonalb. !I)a6 ifi tt)a0 anbcr^. 

S u 1 1 1 c r (gu 5)«etour ). Slenber ! 

©0 Icid{>t entn^eid^P bu t)on ber ^pic^t unb ga^ne? 

!Det)eroux. 3um JJeufel, ^err! 3d5 folgte bemem 
Seifpiet 
itann ber ein ©d^elm fein, bad^f ii}, fannji bu'6 aud&. 

aJtacbonalb. SBir benfen nid^t nad^. 2)a0 iji beine 
<Saif)tl 3235 

®u biji ber ©eneral unb fommanbierft, 
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aOBit folgen bit, unb n>cnn'6 im ^oflc fllngc. 

93uttler (b^fdnftigt). Slun flutl SBir Icnncn cinanbcr. 
. 9Racbonalb. 3a, ba^ bmV ic^. 

3)et)etour. SBit flnb ©olbaten bcr gortuna, tt)er 
3)a6 mcifle bictet, ^ un6. 

STOacbonalt). 3a, fo i^^. 3240 

©uttlet. 3eftt foUt % e^rlid^e ©olbaten bleiben. 

!Det)erour. !Da6 fmb n>ir geme. 

Suttlcr. Unb gortune madden. 

aJlacbonalb. 3)a^ ift nod^ beffcr. 

Suttler. ^orct an. 

S5cil)e. aBit ^orett. 

S3uttlcr. ee iji be« italfcre SBilT unl) Drbonnanj 
Den Sricblanb lebenb ober tot ju fa^en. 3245 

De^crour. ®o fStc^fd im Sricf. 

SWacbonalb. 3a, lebenb obcr tot. 

Suttlcr. Unb flattlid^c SBelo^nung tt)artet bejfcn, 
Sin @elb unb ®utern, bcr bie Zfjot tJoHfu^rt. 

2)et)eroux. @6 flingt ganj gut. !Da6 SBort Hingt 
immer gut 
9Son borten ^er. 3a, j[a! 9Bir n>ijfen fd^on! 3250 

©0 cine gulbne ©nabenfetf ttcoa, 
@in frumme^ JRof, ein ^ergament unb fo n)a0. 
— Der gurfi jap beffer. 

SWacbonalb. 3a, bet ifi frienbib. 

S3uttler. tKit bem ij^^ au6. ©ein ©ludE^flern ifi 
gefaUen. 

3Racbonalb. 3fi bae getvif ? 

S3uttler. 3d& fag'6 eud^. 

Det^erour. 3ff6 t^orbei 3255 

9Rit felnem ©liirf? 
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93uttlcr. SBorbci mif immerbat. 
St ifi fo arm tt>ie woir. 

SWacbonalb. ®o arm tt)ic tt>ir? 

iBetjerour. 3a, 9RacbonaIb, ba muf man i^n t)erlaffen. 

S3 ut tier. SSerlaffen i|l cr fd^on »ott jwanaifltaufenb. 
2Bir muffcn me^r t^un, Sanb^mann. ifurj unb gut ! 3260 

— SBir muffen i^n tfitcn. (SSleibc fai^tm jiirutf.) 
Seibe. 3;6tcn? 

Suttler. XbUxir fag' id^. 

— Unb baju fyiV id) eud^ ericfen. 
Scibe. Une? 

93uttUr. Sud^, ^amptmann !Det)eroujc unb SRacbonalb. 
3)e»crour (nad^ einer $aufe). SBa^It einen anbem. 
SRacbonalb. 3a, n>ap einen anbem. 

Suttler (iu 5)emcux). Srfd^redEf^ bid^, feige 9Remme? 

SBie? !Du e>afi 3265 

<Sd^on beine breifig ©eefen auf bir liegen — 

3)e»erour. ^anb an ben gelb(>errn legen — ba6 

bebenf! 
SRacbonalb. !Dem n>ir bad 3urament geleiflet f^aUnl 
SSuttler. !Da6 3urament Ifi nun mlt feiner JEreu. 
3)e\)erour. ^6r', ®eneral! 3)a6 bfinft mir bod^ ju 

grafUd^, 3270 

9Racbonalb. 3a, bad iji wa^r! 3Ran l^at caiii) ein 

@ett)iffen. 
S)et)erour. SBenn'd nur ber S^ef nid^t war*, ber nn^ 

fo lang 
©efommanblert fjot unb Slefpeft geforbert. 
S5uttler. 3jl bad ber Slnfiof? 
3>e\jerour. 3a! ^bx'l SBen bu fonjl wiOjl! 

IDem eignen @o^n, tt)enn'd ^aiferd 2)ienji t)erlangt, 3275 
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SQBifl id^ ba^ Q^mxi {n6 ©ngewcibe bo^ren — 
Dod^ \kf), tt>ir flub ©olboten, unb ben gelb^crrn 
©rmorben, ba6 ifi cine @unb' unb gret^el, 
3)at>on leln S3eid^tm6nd^ abfotoieren fann. 

Suttler. 3d& bin beln ^Popft unb abfotolere bld^. 3280 
entfd^Iiefit eud^ fc^neO. 

2)et)eroujc (fte^t BebenfUd^). ee fle^t nid^t. 

SWacbonatb. Slein, ed ge^t nid^t. 

Suttler. 9lun benn, fo ge^t — unb — fd^icft mir 
^efialuften. 

3)et)erour (jlutt). !Den ^efialuft — ^um! 

SRacbonalb. 9Sa6 n^iOfl bu mit biefem? 

Suttler. SBenn i^rt t^crfd^ma^t, e6 finben fid^ genug — 

3)e»eroux. 9lein, tt)cnn er fallen muf, fo fonnen n)ir 
!Den ^rei6 fo gut t)etbienen ate ein anbrer. 3286 

— SBae benfji bu, ©ruber 9Racbonalb? 

SRacbonatb. 3a, tvenn 

(Sr fallen muf unb foH, unb '6 ifl nid^t anber^, 
So mag itS)'^ biefem ^efialuft nid^t gonnen. 

2)et)erour (na(^ einigem a^cfinnm). SBann foH er fallen? 

Suttler. ^eut, in biefer 3lad)t, 3290 

2)enn morgen jie^n bie ©d^weben t)or ben S^^oren. 

3)et)erour. ©te(>ji bu mir fur bie Solgen, ©eneral? 

SButtter. 3d& fte^' fur aUe^. 

!Det)erour. 3ji'« be6 jtaifere mwi 

©ein netter runber SBill'? "SRan f)at (Srempel, 
2)af man ben 9Rorb liebt unb ben STOorber ftraft. 3295 

Suttter. 3)a6 SKanifefl fagt: lebenb ober tot. 
Unb lebenb ifTe nid^t moglid^, fe^t i^r felbfi — 

2)et)erour. Zot alfo! 2)ot — SBJie aber fommt man 
an i^n? 
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2)ic etoiit Iji angefum mit a;crjf^'fcl^ett. 

SBlacbonalb. Unb bann i|l nod^ bcr Slerjftj unb bcc 
: . 3no — 3300 

Suttlet. 9Rit bicfcn bclbcn fftngt man an, ^erjie^t fid^. 

3)ei[)croux. SBo^? ©oUcn bie aud^ fatten? 

Suttler. 3)ie sucrji. 

SBlacbonalb. ^or*, 3)ct)eroujc — ba^ n)irb tin blufger 
Slbenb. 

S)c\)erour. ^afl bu fd^on beinen SRann ^aju? %ta%'i 
mix auf. 

Suttler. 3)cm STOajor ©eralbin iffd flbcrgebcn. 3305 
@6 tfl ^eut ^afnac^t, unb etn @ffen n>irb 
©cgeben auf bcm ©d^lof ; bort tt)lrb man fie 
Sei 3^afel ubetfatten, nlcberjio|len — 
3)cr ^efialuft, ber 8ef le^ fmb babel — 
. 3)et)eroux. ^or*, ©encral! Dlr lann ed nld^W t)er* 
fd^Iagen, 3310 

^or* — laf mld^ taufd^cn mlt bem ®eralbln. 

Suttler, 2)le flelnere ©efa^r l|l bel bem ^erjog. 

S)e»erour. ©efa^r ! SBad, Sleufel I benfjl bu t)on mlr, 
.^err ? 
3)e6 «&eraoge Slug', nld^t felnen 2)egen furd^f Id^. 

©uttler. SBa6 fann feln 2lug' bit fd^aben? 

S)e»erour. aitte JEeufel! 3315 

5)u lennfi mld^, ba^ td^ felne aJlemme bin. 
5)od^ fie^, ee flnb nod^ nid{>t ad^t Za%\ baf mlr 
!Der t^erjog att>anjig ®oIbfStudf reld^en laffen 
3u blefem warmen 9io(f, ben Id^ ^ter an^ab' — 
Unb tt>enn er mld^ nun mlt ber 5pile fle^t 3320 

Dafie^n, mlr auf ben fftod fie^t — fie^ — f — f — 
©er JCeufel f)t>V mld&! Id^ bin felne 9Remme. 

s, w. T. 10 
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Suttler. !Der ^erjofl gab Mr Mefen wannett fRod, 
ttttb bu, ein armet SStd^t, bebenffi bid^, i^m 
!Dafflr ben !Degcn burd^ ben 8eib ju rennen. 3325 

ttnb einen fftod, ber nod^ t){el n>&tmer ^&(t, 
^ing i^nt ber j^aifet urn, ben $urflenmante(. 
OBU banft er'e i^m? 3Jlit Slufhi^r unb Scrrat. 

5)et)erour. !Dae ifl oud^ tt>a^t. S)en S)anfer ^oP 
ber a;eufel! 
3d^ — bring' itpx urn. 

Suttler. Unb toiU^ bu bein ©e^iffen 3330 

Seru^igen, barffi bu ben Stodf nur audjie^n, 
@o fannfi bu'd frifd^ unb nH)^(semut t)onbringen. 

9RacbonaIb. 3a, ba ifl aber nod^ xocA gu bebenfen — 

Suttler. 9Bad gtebt'd noc^ gu bebenfen, SRacbonalb? 

9lacbona(b. SBod Pft und SBe^r unb SSap n>iber 
ben? 3335 

(St ijl nid^t gu t)ertt)unben, er ifi fefi. 

Suttler (fsi^tt auO. SOBod n>irb er — 

aRacbona(b. @egen ®c^u$ unb ^ieb! @r ifl 

@efroren, mit ber S^eufeldfunfl be§aftet, 
©eln 8eib ifi unburd^bringlid^, fag* id^ bir. 

2)e)[)erour. 3a, ia! 3n 3ngo({labt n>ar aud^ fo 
einer, 3340 

!Dem ttKir bie ^out fo fefl mie Sta^I, man muff i^n 
3u(e^t mit $(intenfo(ben nieberfd^iagen. 

9lacbona(b. ^ort, tt>ad id) t^un toifll 

!Det)erour., ®pxi(t), 

9Racbona(b. ^d) fenne ^ier 

3m 5flofter einen Sruber 3)ominlfaner 
8lud uttfrer Sanbdmannfd^aft, ber foU mir ©c^wrt 3345 
Unb $i{e touc^en in gemi^te^ SBaffer 
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ttttb eincn ftaffgen ©egen bruber f})red&en, 
5)ae ifi bett)a^rt, ^ilft gegen iebcn Sann. 

Suttler. !Da6 tfjm, 3Jlacbona(b. 3e^t obex qe^t. 
aB4p au« bcm SRegunente jn>anjig, brcifig 3350 

^anbfejie iterW, la^t fie bem itaifer \^tobxm — 
fficnifd clf flcfc^>Iagctt — tt>cnn bie ctfien Slunb^n 
^Pafpert finb, f&Sixt i^r fic in aDer ©tittc 
3)em ^oufc ju — 3^ n>erbe fclbji nid^t mit fein. 

2)e)[)erour. 9Ble fommen n>tr burd^ bie ^axt^kx^ 
unb ©arben, 3355 

2)te in bem innem ^ofcanm SBad^e ^e^n? 

©uttlet. 3(1^ ^ab' be6 Dxt^ ®elegen^eit erfunbigt 
2)urd^ eine ^intre ?Pforte fu^r' id^ eud^, 
!D{e nut burd^ einen 3)lann ))erteibtgt tt>ttb. 
5!Kir giebt mein Slang unb Stmt gu ieber ©tunbe 3360 
(Sinlaf beim <&et}og. 3d^ n>UI eud^ ))orange^n, 
Unb fd^neQ mit einem !Do(d^flof in bie jie^Ie 
2)urd^bo^t' id^ ben <^artfc^iet unb mac^' eud^ ^af^n. 

2)e»erour. Unb fmb tt>ir oben, tt>ie erreid^n ^t)ir 
2)od ©d^Iafgemad^ bed gurjien, o^ne baf 3365 

3)ad ^ofgefinb' ewac^t unb Sarmen ruft? 
!Denn er ifi ^iet mit gro^em Somitat. 

Suttler. 2)ie JDienerfd^ft ifi ouf bem red^ten glugel, 
@r ^aft @eraufc^, n>o^nt auf bem (infen ganj aUein. 

S>et)erour. ^Shf^ nur ^oruber, STOacbonoIb — SOlir ifi 
©eltfam babei gu SJhite, tt)ei|l bet JEeufel. 3371 

9Racbona(b. ^ir auc^. @d ifi ein gar gu grofed 
^aupt. 
STOan tt)irb und pir gwei Sofettjid^ter ^alten. 

©uttler. 3n @(ang unb (Sfy^ unb liberfluf Bnnt i^r 
3)er 9Jienfd^en Urteil unb @eceb' »erlac^>en. 3 375 

10 — 2 
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!Det)ctour. SBenn'^ mit ber (S^r' nur aud^ fo tcd^t 

9Ctt)i^ ifi. 
Suttler, ©eib unbeforgt. 3^r rettct Jhon' unt) Sleid^ 
!D.em gerWnanb. 2)er So^n faun nid^t ftering fcin. 
3)e»crou]c. So iji'd fcin S^ti, ben ifalfet ju tnt* 

t^ronen? 
Suttlet. 2)a^ iji et I Stton' unb 8ebm i^m ju 

raubenl 3380 

I)c»cro4ir. ©0 mu^f cr foKen burd^ bc« ^enlerd 

Sfficnn tt)ir nadff SBien lebcnbig i^n geliefert? 

Suttler. !Die6 ©d^idtfal lonnf er nimmerme^r »cr^ 

meibcn. 
Dctocrour. ifomm, SOlacbonalb ! @r foil aid gclbf)err 
cnbm 
Unb ef)rttc^> fallen »on ©olbaten^anben. (@ie ge^cn <*.) 3385 

^tiUcx Jlttffrifi 

@in ®aal, and bem man in eine ©alerie getangt, bie ftd^ 

tt)eit nac^ ^Inten t)er(iert 

^aKenftein ft^t an einent %x^^. IDer fc^ioebifc^e ^att))tmann 

S9$aDen{lein. Smpfep mid^ @uerm <&en:n. 3d^ne§me 
teil 
8ln fcinem gutcn ©liidf, unb mnn 3^r mld^ 
Bo ttiele gteube nld^t bejeigen fe^t, 
Site biefe ©iege6pofi toerbienen mag, 
@o glaubt, ed ijl nld^t SOiangel guten SBlllend, 3390 
3)enn unfer @Wdf iji nunme^r eind. 8ebt mo^I ! 
Sie^mt meinen iSanI fur (Sure 3»u^'. 2)le ge^ung 
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SoO f!d^ @ud^ aufi^un morgen, n>enn 3^r fommt 

(®(^»ebif(^er ^au)>tinamt gel^t ob. 9Da((enfietn fi^t in tiefen ®eban!en, 

flart )9ot {!(^ I^infel^enb, ben J^o))f in bie ^anb gefenft. ©rfifln S^et^!)^ 

tritt ffttdn mib ftel^t eine Seit long t>on il^nt unBemetft ; enbU(^ ntai^t 

et eine rafi^e S^ekvegnng, tJcblidt fie unb faft ftd^ fd^ne((.) 

ftommp bu »on i^r? ©r^oft jle fld^? SBad mad^t fie? 
® rSfin. ®ie foU gefafter fciti naci^ bem ©efprad^, 3395 
@agt mfe Mc ©d^n>efier — 3cftt ifi fie 3U ^tttz. 

SBattenjiein. 3^r ©d^merj tt>{rb fanfter merbett. ©ie 

tt)lrb kDeinen. 
®r&ftn. ^ncff Md&, mein ©ruber, finb' l^ nid^t tt)ie 
fottp. 
9lad^ eittem @ieg eriDartet* id^ bid^ ^eitrer. 
£>, bleibe {larf ! @r^a(te bu und aufrec^t, 3400 

!Denh bu Mji unfer Sid^t unb unfre Sonne. 

aaBaHenjicln. ®ei ru^ig. 9Rir Ifl nid^t^ — SBo ifi 

beln 3Rann? 
©rfifin. 3w Amm ©ajlma^I fmb fie, er unb 3ffo. 

SBaUenflein (ftel^t anf nnb mac^t einige @(^ritte bttt(^ ben 

@aai). @^ ifi fd^on fittjJre Slad^t — ®e^ auf befn 
Simmer. 

®r&ftn. ^eif mid^ nid^t ge^n, (af mid^ urn bid^ 

Meifren. 3405 

SBaDenjlein (ifi an« ffenfler Qetteten). 2[m ^immel ifi 
gefd^aftige Sen>egung, 
2)e« Surme^ ga^ne jagt ber SBinb, fd^neH ge^t 
2)et SaSolfen 3ug, bie 9Rottbe0fic^el n>anft, 
Unb butd^ bie 9lad^t jutft ungemiffe ^^eOe. 
— Sdn ©ternbilb ifi ju fe^n! SDer matte ©d^ein bort, 
2)er einjelne, ifi au^ ber itaffiopeia, 3411 

Unb ba^in fie^t ber Supiter — iDo(^ it^ 
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!De(ft i^n Me Sd^tDarge t)e^ (SttoitUxf^lmmtl&l 

(Qtv oerfinft in Xieffitm unb fiel^t fUin I^inau^.) 
@t&ftn (bU i^m traurtg gufiel^t, faft il^n Ui ber $anb). SBad 

fmnjl bu? 
SaUenflein. SRir beuci^t, n)enn i(j^ i^n f&§e, tt>ar' 
mlr tt>o^L 3415 

(S^ ifi bet @tern, ber meinem Seben flra^It, 
ttnb iDunberbat ofl fiarfte mic^ fein 2lttbHdf. (^oufe.) 
®rafitt. 2)u tt>irfi if)n tt>ieber fe^n. 

SBaUenflein (ift toiebet in eine tiefe Serfttemmg gefaden, et 
ecmuntett fi(^ unb tootbet fid^ [(^nefl ^ut ©rafin). 3>^n kDte^ 

ber fe^tt? — £) niemaW tt>ieberl 
©rSfim aSie? 

aBaOenfiein. Sr iji ba^in — ifi ©toubl 
@r&ftn. aSen metnfl bu benn? 3420 

SBaOenfleitt @r ifi bet @lu(f(idtie. @t ^at DoDenbet. 
gftt i^tt ifi feine Sufunft me^t, i§m fpinnt 
2)a« ©d^idfal feine a;ude me^t — fein Seben 
Siegt foltenlod unb leud^tenb audgebteitet, 
ifeln bunllet Slerfen blleb batin jutud, 3425 

Unb unglurfbtingenb po^t i^m feine ©tunbe. 
SBeg ifi et ubet SBunfd^ unb gutd^t, ge^ott 
Slid^t me^t ben trfiglidb tt)anfenben ^laneten — 
O, ifjtn ifi n)o^l! 96et abet mi% n>ad und 
2)ie nfid^Pe ©tunbe fd^n^atj t)erfc^>Ieiett btingt! 3430 

©tifin. !Du ft)ti# »on ?PiccoIomlni. SQSie ftatb et? 
2)et Sote ging iufi t)on bit, afe liS) tarn. 

(aBoHmftein Bcbeutet fie mit ber $anb, gu fi^toeigen.) 

O tt>enbe beine Slide nld^t gutud! 

a3ottt)&tt^ in ^ellte S^age fa$ un^ fd^auen. 

8teu' bid^ be^ ©legd, »etgif, n>a^ et bit fofiet. 3435 



'n 
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3lii)t f)mU erfl n)arb Mr ber %tmnb geroubt^ 
Sl(^ et fid^ ^on bit [d^ieb; ba ^orb er bit. 

SBallenjieitt. SJerfd^merjen tt>etb' i^ biefen ©d^Iag, 
bod mif i^, 
S)mn toa& t^erfd^metjte nlc^t ber SJlenfd^! 93om i^od^fien 
S3ie ))om ©emeinflen lemt er fld^ enttDo^nen, 3440 

2)enn i^n befiegen bie gen)alf gen ©tunben. 
2)od& ffi^r ic^'e tt>o^I, tt>a6 id{i In i^m »erfor. 
!Die S(ume ifi §{nn)eg oud meinem Seben, 
Unb fait uttb farblo^ fe^' id^'d »or mlr liegen. 
2)enn et fianb neben mir, tt>ie meine Sugenb, 3445 

(St mad^te mit bad 96itflic^e )um S^taum, 
Urn bie gemeine 3)eutlid^felt bet Dinge 
2)en golbnen 2)uft bet SWotgentote tt)ebenb — 
3m geuet feined (iebenben ©efil^te 
St^oben fid^, mit felbet jum ©tjiaunen, 34So 

3)e« Sebend fla^ aKtagllc^^e ©epalten. 
— SBad id^ mit fetnet aud^ etjiteben mag, 
!Da$ ®d^6ne ift bod^ m^ bad fommt nid^ mieber, 
2)enn flbet aOed @Iudf ge^t bod^ bet greunb, 
©et'd ffi^lenb etp etfd^dfft, bet'd teilenb me^tt. 345 S 

©t&pn. SSetjag' nid^t an bet eignen ittaft. 2)eln «&etj 
3ji teid^ genug, fic^> felbet ju beleben. 
2>u Uebfi unb pteifeji 3^ugenben an if^m, 
3)ie bu in i^m geppanjt, in i^m entfaltet. 

aBaHenfiein (an bie 5:^iire geijenb), SBet fiott un« nod^ 
in fpatet giadbt? — ^d ip 3460 

2)et itommenbant @t btingt bie geftttngdfd^Ifljfel. 
UJetlaf nm, ©d^mejlet! gRittetnad^t iji ba. 

©tSfin. D, mit tt>itb ^eut fo fd^met, »on bit ju ge^n, 
Unb bange gutd^t bett)egt mid^. 
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agBaOenfieln. gurd^t? aBot)or? 

©rSfin. !Du m6d^teji fd^ttcD tDcgrelfm Mefe Slad^t, : 
Uttb 6efm ©wad^en finbcn tt)ir Md^ nlmmcr. 3466 

aBattcnfleitt. ©nHrtungen ! 

®r&fin. O, mcfnc ©cele tt>trb 

Qcffon (ang Don trfiben St^nungen geangfligt, 
Unb tt>ettn {d^ iDad^enb fic idampft, fie fallen 
SOlein banged ^erj in bujlem S^rfiumen an. 3470 

— 3d^ fa$ bid^ gejlern nad^t mtt beiner erfien 
©ema^Hn, reid^ ge>>u^, ju a;ifd^e fiften — 

SBaffenflein. ©ad iji eln S^raum ertt>unfd^ter SBor*: 
bebeutung, 
3)enn fene ^eirat fiiftete mein ©liidf. 

®r&fin. Unb ^eute trftumte mit, id^ fud^te bid^ 3475 
3n beinem 3i»tw^ auf — Sffiie id^ ^ineintrot, 
©0 toart beitt Simmer nid^t me^r, bie itartaufe 
3u ®itfd^in tt>art, bie bu gejii^et fyi% 
Unb n)0 bu tt>illfl, baf man bid^ ^in begrabe. 

S9$aIIen{lein. !£)e{n @et{l ifl nun einmal bamit be^ 
fc^afHgt. 3480 

®raftn. SBie? ®(aubfi bu nid^t, baf elne aBarnungd* 
jlimme 
3n S^raumen ^orbebeutenb jn und fprid^t? 

aBattenjlein. 3)crgleid^en ©rtmmen giebfe — (Sd ijl 
fein 3tt)eifel! 
3)od^ SBamungdfiimmen modbf id^ fie nid^t nennen, 
^it mx bad Un^ermeibUd^e t)etfunben. 34^5 

aSBie Pd^ ber Sonne ©d^einbilb in bem 2)unfifreid 
SMaft, e^' fie fommt, fo fd^rciten aud{i ben grof en 
®efc^idfen i^re ©elfier fc^>on »oran, 
Unb in bem ^eute toanbelt fdbon bad SRorgen. 
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@6 mad^te mix ^M eigene ©ebanfen, 3490 

993ad man ))om 3^ot) bed t){erten <&einrid^$ Kefl. 

2)ct ftonlg fftpe bod ®eft)Cttfl bc« 3Jlcffere 

Sang tjor^cr in ber Srufl, e^' fid^ bet STOorbcr 

9iat)aittac bamit tt>affnete. 3^n flo§ 

!D{e 9iu^*, ed fagf i^n auf in feincm 8out)rc, 3495 

3nd Sreic trieb ed i^nj tt>ic Scid^enfeicr 

iWang Ifjm bet ®attin Jhonungefeji; er §6rte 

3m a^nungtooKen £)§r ber Sufie Ztitt, 

3)ie burd^ bie ®affen »on ^orid i^n fud^ten — 

®r&^n. ®agt bit bie innre ^^nungdfttmme nid^d? 

aSallenfiein. 9ltc^td. @ei gana ru^ig! 

® r&fin (in bfiftmd Siiad^finnm mioren). Unb ein anbermal, 
SUd id^ bit eiUnb nad^ging, Hefjl bu ))or mir 
2)urd^ einen langen ©ang, burd^ meite ®&Ie, 
@d woKte gar nid^t enben — 3;^uren fdblugen 
Sinfammen, frad^enb — feud^enb folgf i^, fonnte 3505 
2Did& nid^t erreid^en — »)(66ad^ fft^It^ id^ mic^> 
Son §inten angefafit mit falter ^anb, 
2)u warfl'e unb ffifitejl mid^, unb fiber un6 
©d^ien eine rote Dede jic^ ju legcn — 

SQSaDenpein. !Dad ifl ber rote Ztppiif meined Simmerd. 

®r&ftn (ii^n Betrad^tmb). S9$enn'6 ba^in foIUe fommen 
— aSenn id^ bid^, 35" 

S)er jeftt in 8eben6pitte t)or mir fle^t — 

(@ie ftnft ti^m toeinenb on bie ^xvi%) 

aOSaOenfiein. 2)ed ifatferd Sld^tdbrief ftngfiigt bid^. 
Sud^flaben 
98ertt)unben nid^t, er finbet feine «&anbe. 3514 

@r&ftn. $&nb' er fte aber, bann ifi m^n @ntfd^Iu|i 
®efaft — id^ fS^re bei mir, tt>a« mid^ trofiet (®ti^t oB.) - 
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SBaHenfiein. ®orbon. ^cmn ber Stammtt^itntx, 

SBaDenfiein. 3|i'« ru^ifl in itx ©taW? 

®orbott. 3)ic <Btabt ijl ru^ig. 

aBattenfiein. 3d& f^m raufd^etibe ^ufif, bod ©d^lof i|l 
aSott 8id^tcrn ^eO. SBer pnl) We gtopd^cn? 

®otbon. !Dem ©rafcn S^erjf^ unb bem gelbmatfd^aH 
SBirb eln Sanfett gegcben auf bcm ©d^Iof. 3521 

aBaHenfic{tt (»ot f!(^). gd ifi bed Sieged megen — 
!Sied ©efd^Ied^t 
itann fld^ nid^t anberd freuen, aid bet Xi^. 

(JtUngelt. Jtamtnerbimer ttttt ein.) 

(SntHeibe mid^, id^ win^ttid^ fd^lafen legen. 

(dt ninmit Me ©c^lfiffel ju fl(^.) 

©0 finb n>ir benn t)or jjebem gcinb beiDa^rt 3525 

Unb mlt ben fid^m greunbeti eingefd^Ioffen ; 
3)enn oKed mu|lf mid^ trugen, ober ein 
©efid^t, n>ie bied (auf ®otbon fd^aumb), ifi feined t^eud^Ierd 
8att>e. 

(J^ammerbiener f^at il^ttt ben Mantel, Otingfragen imb bie S^lbbinbe 

abgenommett.) 

ma ad^tl SBa^ faUt ba? 

^ammerbiener. Die golbne itette ifi entgn>ei ge^ 

frrungeit 3530 

aBaHenftein. 5Run, fie ^ot lang genug ge^alten. @ieb! 

,(3nbem et bie Sttttt Utta^ttt) 

2)ad tt>ar bed £aiferd erfte @unji. (Sx ^ing fie 

8Ild ^a^^Qog mit urn, im if rieg t)on %^aul, 

Unb aud ©ewo^tt^eit trug id^ fie bid §eut. 

— Sfaid Slberglauben, tt)enn 3^r tooUt ©ie foOte 3535 
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(Sin ZaMtnan mix fetn, fo lariQ id^ fte 

Sin meinem «&a(fe gloudg xo&xit tragen^ 

2Dae flud&f gc ®Iud, Dc6 er|ic Ounfl fie ttHir, 

SDWr auf jeltlcbend binben — Shin, c« fel I 

9Rlr muf fottan cin ncuc6 ©Hid bcflinncn, 3540 

S)enn biefed Sanned 5(raft ifi dud. 

(J^ammerbienet etttfentt fi(^ mit ben JtUibcttt. SDadrnfleiit ^el^t onf, 
mai^t einett ®ang bucd^ ben @aa( unb Heibt ^nle^t nac^benfmb Dot 

®oTbon fUl^en.) 

SBie bod^ bie atte 3^it mit n&^et fommt. 

3d^ \tff mid^ tDiebet an bem ^of }u Sutgau, 

SSBo n>ir jufommcn Sbeffnaben tt>aren. 

SBit gotten Jflerd ©trelt, bu meintcjl'd gut 3 545 

Unb <>Pe9te|l gcrn ben ©ittenjytebiger 

3u ma6)tn, fd^altefl mid^, bafi id^ nad^ ^o^en !X){ngen 

Unmafig fhebte, fft^nen S^taumen glaubenb; 

Unb ))riefefi mit ben golbnen 9)litteln>eg, 

— (Si, bdne aSeid^elt f)at fld^ fd^Ied^t imhfixt, 355o 

®ie ^ot bid^ fiit^ }um abgelebten "Sftannt 

@emad^t unb tt>fitbe bid^, mnn l^ mit metnen 

®tof miit'getn ©tetnen nid^t bajn>i[d^en tt&te, 

3m fd^Ied&ten aSBinfel fiiH t)etl6fd^en (affen. 

®otbon. SWeln gutfi! «Wit (eid^tem 9Rute tiifipft 
bet atme gifd^et 3555 

2)en Helnen SHad^en an im fidf^etn ^ott, 
©ie^t et im ©tutm bad gtofe SWeetfd^iff jfeanben. 

SBaOenflein. ©0 bijl bu fd^n im ^afen, alter 
a»ann? 
3d^ nid^t. @d treibt bet ungefd^tt>&d^te SRut 
3lod^ ftifd^ unb ^etttid^ auf bet Sebenemoge, • 3560 

2)ie ^offnung nenn' ic^ meine ©ottin n^, 
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(Sin SfingHns ift bet ®etfi, unb fe^' l^ mid^ 

2) it gcgen&bet, to, fo mo^f id^ rfi^menb fagen, 

2)af fiber meinem braunen <Sc^eite(^aar 

2>{e fd^neQen 3a^re mad^tlod^mgegangen. 3565 

((St ge^t mit gcofen @(^rittm bitcc^d Simmer unb bUibt auf bet 
cntgegengefe^en @eite, ®otbon gegenubet, ^el^en.) 

aSBer nennt bad ®IM nod^ fa(fd^? SRir nxir ed treu, 

^ob oud bet 3)lenfd^en 9iei^en mid^ ^eraud 

9)lit ikit, burd^ bed Sebend ®tufen mid^ 

Mit fra^oQ (eid^ten ®otterarmen tragenb. 

SWd^te ifi gemein in meined ©d^irffatt SOSegen, 3570 

9lod^ in ben gurd^en meiner ^anb. SBer mod^te 

9Rein Seben mit nad^ 3)lenfd^enn)eife beuten? 

3tt>at iefto fd^ein' id^ tief ^erobgefWrjt j 

S)od^ tt>etb* id^ tt)ieber peigen, ^o^e glut 

2Birb balb auf biefe Sbbe fd^njettcnb fofgen — 357S 

Oorbon. Unb bod^ erinnr' id{i an ben alten ©prud^: 
SRan foU ben 3^ag nid^t t)or bem Slbenb loben. 
9lid&t ^offhung mod^t" id^ fd^o))fen aud bem (angen ®IH 
2)em Ungtudf ifl bie ^offhung }ugefenbet. 
gurd^t foQ bad J^catpt bed @(u(f(td^en umfd^tt>eben, 3580 
3>enn en)ig n)anfet bed ®efd^idFed SBage. 

aSBaOenfiein (Idd^etnb). 2)cn alten ©orbon^or' id^ 
tt>iebet frred^en. 
— aOSo^I tt>ei^ id^, baf bie irb'fd^en 2)inge n>ed^feln, 
3)ie bJfert ®6tter focbem i^ren SoB: 
3)ad wuften fd^on bie alten ^eibent)6lfet, 3585 

2)ntm n)&^lten fie fid^ [elbfl freitt>ia'ged Unveil, 
3)ie eiferffid^f ge ®ott^eit ju ^erfo^nen, 
Unb .SRenfc^enopfer ibxtttm bem %\)pi)on. 

(9ta^ einet $aufe, entfi unb fhner.) 
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8fud^ id^ ^ab' l^m 8eo^)fert — 3)enn mix fiel 

2)et (iebfie S^eunb unb fte( burd^ meine @dt)U(b. 3590 

<Sb fann mid^ feined @iMt^ @unfl me^r fceuen, 

Site biefer ©d^Iag mid^ ^at gefc^merjt — 3)et 9!ieib 

!£)ed @(l^i(ffate ifl gefottigt, ed nimmt Seien 

Pr Se(en an, unb abgeleitet ifl 

Sluf ba^ fleliebtc reine ^aupt ber ©lift, 3595 

3)et mld^ jerfd^mettcrnb fplltc ttiebctfd^fagen. 



Ifftnfitcr llii^ii 

SSaDenfiein. J^ommt ba nid^t ®eni? Unb n>ie aufet 

mi 

SBBoe fu^rt bid^ nod^ fo fpat ^ic^er, S3a})tlfi? 

©€ni gurd^t bcincttDcgcn, ^o^eit. 

aBaOenfldn. ©ag-, vo<a gicbt^e? 

®en{. SKe^, <&o^eit, tf)' ber S^ag anbrid^t! SSettroite 
bid^ 3600 

!Dm 6d^n>cbifd^en nid^t an ! 

SBaacnfiein. SBa^ fSm bit cin? 

@cni (mit fleigenbem 34>n). SSectrau' bid{i bitfen <Sd{^w>eben 
nid&t ! 

aSSaHenjicin. SBa^ ifT^ benn? 

®cnl @rtt)artc nid^t ble Slnfunft bfefer Sd^njebcn! 
98on falfd^en greunbcn bro^ bit no^ed Un^ei^ 
Die Scld^cn fie^en graufen^aft, na^', na^e 3605 

Umgebcn bid^ bie Sleftc .bc6 9Jerbcrbcn6. 

SBoacnPein. 2)u traumft ^apti% bie guipd&t bet^cet 
bic^. 
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®eni. D gloube nic^t, ba^ (eere Sutd^t mid^ taufd^e. 
Aomm, (led ed fe(b^ in bem Panetenflanb, 
2)af Ung(&<f Mr ))on falfd^ %xmnbtn bto^t 3610 

SBaQenfletn. 93on fdlfc^en %xmnbtn fiammt mein 
ganged UnglitdF. 
!Die SSeifung ^tte fritter fommen foUen, 
3e^ broud^" id^ feine @tcme mel^r baju. 

®eni. D, fomm nnb {ie^I @(aub' belnen etgnen 
Slugen. 
@in greuUc^ S^iiifm fle^t im «^aud bed Sebend, 3615 
@tn na^er $einb, ein nn|oIb (auert Winter 
2)en ©tro^Ien beined ©ternd — O, laf bid^ tt)amen! 
9l{d^t biefen i^eiben uberliefre bid^, 
2)te JMeg mit unfrec ^eil'gen JZird^e ^^ten. 

SBaOenflein (Uc^elnb). @($allt bad Orafel ba^er? — 
3a, iai 9hin 3620 

Sefinn' id^ mid{i — 3)ied fd^web'fd^e Sunbnid ^ot 
!Dir nie gefallen moKen — 8eg' bid{i fd&lafen, 
Sa))tifia ! ®o(d^e 3eid^en ^td^f id^ nid^t. 

®orbon (bet bucc^ biefe Otebm i^efitig etfi^&ttert tootben, loenbet 

fld^ su SBkKmflein). ajlein ffirjilid^ ©ebleter I 3)arf 
i^ teben? 
£)ft fommt eln nti^Iid^ 96ort and fc^Ied^tem SRunbe. 3625 
SBaaenjiein. ©prid^ fcei! 
® orb on. 9»elngfirjl! Sffienn'd bod^ f ein leered gurd^t^ 
bi(b mate, 
^^nn ©otted SBotfe^ng fid^ biefed 3Jhinbed 
3u 3^er Slettung wunberbar bebiente! 

SBaDenjiein. 3^ fpted^t im gieber, einet tt)ie ber 
anbre. 3630 

SBie fann mir ttngludf fommen ^on ben ®d^tt>eben? 
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®ie fud^ten melnen Sunb, er iji i^r aSottciL 

®otbon. aScnn bennod^ eben Mefer ®d^n)eben Situ 
funfi — 
®crabe bic ed \t>hx^, bfe bad SBerberbcn 
Sejiflgclte mif 3^r [0 fid^red »&au>)t — (»or ii^m niAetflut^b) 
D nod^ {fr« 3eit, mein gilrfl — 

Qtnl (fniet niebw). D, ^6t', i^ttl ^ot' i^n ! 3636 

aBattcnjlein. 2^t, unb woju? ©te^t auf — 3d^ 
tt>iff«, flc^t auf. 

®otbon (Mt auf). !Der SR^eingraf ijl ned^ fern. ®e* 
Meten ©ic, 
Unb bicfe gejiung foB fld^ i^m ^crfd^ficficn. 
aBiD er und bann belagem, er t)erfud^'«. 3640 

S)od^ fag' id^ bled : SScrberben tt)irb er e^cr 
3Rit feinem ganjen SBotf t)or biefen SSSfttten, 
8lte unfred 9Wuted 3;a<)ferfeit ermuben. 
(Srfa^ren foil er, mad ein «&elben^aufe 
SBermag, befeeft ion einem ^elbenfu^rer, 3645 

Dem'd emP ifi, feinen ge^Ier gut ju madden. 
3)ad tt>irb ben ifaifer rfi^ren unb t^erfo^neU; 
3)enn gem jur 9Jli(be menbet fid^ fein i&erj, 
Unb grieblanb, ber bereuenb tt)ieberfe^rt, 
SQSirb ^6§er jie^n in feined ifalferd ®nabe, 3650 

S((d {e ber nlegefaQne fjoi gefianben. 

SSBallenfiein {Utta^M il^n mit 99efmnbimd unb ^rflaunen 
unb fd^toeigt tint Qtit lan%, tint ftatfe innere SSeioegung geigenb). 

®orbon — bed ©ferd SBarme fu^rt Sud^ mit, 
@d barf ber Sugenbfreunb {id^ n)ad eriauben. 
— Slut ifi gepoffen, ®orbott. 9*immer fann 
!Der ilalfer mix ^ergeben. itonnt' er'd, id^, 3655 

3d^ Knnte nimmer mix ^ergeben laffen. 
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^&tf id^ "ooxf^tt getDuft, mad nun gefd^e^n, 

©af ed ben Kebfien Sreunb mtt tt>firbc foflcn, 

Unb ^otte mlr bad «&erj, tt)ie jeftt, gcfpcod^en — 

itann fein, ii) ^ottc mid^ bcbad^t — lann fein, 3660 

2lud^ nid^t — 2)oc^ tt)ad nun fd&onen nod^? 3u emfi^ft 

^of d angefangen, urn in nid^td ju enben. 

'^ab' e0 benn fcincn 8auf ! (3nbem er an« ffenfter tritt.) 

®{e$, ed ifl 9lad^t gen>orben, auf bem ®d^(ofi 

3fl'6 aud^ fc^n fiiBc — Seud^te, ftommcrling. 3665 

(J^ommerbiener, bet nnttxbt^ta ftid emgetrtten unb mit ft4^tBateiit Sbtteil 
in btr Seme geftonben, ttitt l^eracr, I^efttg Beioegt, unb ^tgt fid^ )u be^ 

-Setjogi gfif en.) 

!Du aud^ nod^? 2>od^ id^ n>eif ed j[a, mrum 

3)u mdnen grieben tt>unfd^efi mit bcm ilaifer. 

!Der atme SRenfd^! @t ^ot im j^arntnerlanb 

©n Heined ®ut unb forgt; fie ne^men'd i^m, 

aBeil er bei mir iji. S3in id^ benn fo arm, 3670 

2)afi id^ ben 2)ienern nid^t erfe^en fann? 

5lunl 3d^ tt)iU niemanb jmingen. SHJenn bu meinft 

!Da^ mid^ bad @(u(f geflo^en, fo ^erlaf mid^. 

^mt magfl bu mid^ }um le^tenmal entHeiben 

Unb bann }U beinem ifaifer uberge^n — 3675 

@ut' «ad^t, ©orbon ! 

Sd^ benf e einen langen ©d^Iaf a« t^un, 

^mn biefer leftten 2^age dual \t>ax grofi, 

©orgt, ba^ fie nid&t ju geitig mid^ ertoedfen. 

(®r gel^t oB. J^ammerbiener leud^tet. @eni folgt. ©orbon Blelbt in 

ber JDunW^nt flel^cn, bent ^erjog wit ben SluQen folfienb, Bi« er in ben 

dnf erften ©ong oerfi^tounben ifi ; bonn bru(!t er bur(^ ®eMrben feinen 

©(^nierj au« nnb tel^nt fi(^ gratti\)on an eine ©ante.) 
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§e^stet Jlufiriif. 

©otbon. Puttier anfangd l^inter bet ®jene. 

SuttUr. ^icr ^ttjtt fiia, bi6 id^ bad Srid^m gebe. 

©orb on (fd^ftt auf). @r ifTe, cr brlngt Me 3R6rl)er fd^on. 

Suttler. 3)ic 8i^ter 

©inb au^. 3n tlefem ©d^lafe Hegt fd^on aUcd. 

©orb on. SHJae \oH id^ t^un? SBerfud^' id^'d, if)n ju 
retten? 
SSring' id^ J)a6 ^au6, Me SBad^en in Setoegung? 

Suttler (erfd^etttt i^inten). 83om itorribor f)tt fd^lmmert 
iiiift 3)a6 fu^rt 3685 

3um Sd^fafgemad^ M gurjien. 

®orbon. 2lber bred^' id^ 

5Rid^t melnen (Sib bem italfer? Unb entifommt er, 
2)ed geinbee 9Ra(^t ^erfiarfenb, lab' id^ nld^t 
2luf mein ^aitpt aHe ffird^terlid^en golgen? 

Suttler (tttoas ndl^er fommenb). ©tiC! ^otd^! ffier 
fprid^it ba? 

@ orb on. 2lc^, e6 ift bod^ beffer, 3690 

3d^ fieli'd bem ^immet ^eim. 2)enn n>a6 bin id^, 
!Daf id^ fo grower Zf^at mid^ unterftnge? 
!3d^ (|ab' i^n nic^t ermorbet, toenn er umfommt, 
3)od^ feine SRettung toare meine Zf^at, 
Unb jebe fd^ttjere golge mu^t' id^ tragen. 3695 

Suttler (^ergutretenb). 3)ie ©timme fenn' id^. 

©orb on. aSuttler! 

Suttler. ee ifi ©orbon. 

SBad fud^t 3^r ^ier? (SntKef ber ^erjog (gud^ 
©0 fpit? 

s. w. T. 1 1 _ 
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©orbon. 3^r tragt Me ^anb in eincr Sinbe? 

Suttlcr. ©ic ifi t)ertt)unl)ct. 2)icfcr SCo fod^t 
9Bic eftt 93erjtt)cifclter, bid n>ir ii)n enWid^ 3700 

3u Soben fitcdftcn — 

©orb on (Wauert gufammen). ©ic fml) tot! 

Suttlcr. e^ ifi gcfd^cfin. 

— 3fi cr ju SSctt? 

©otbon. 8lcl^, Suttlct! 

Suttlcr (btingenb). 3ft cr? ©prcd^t! 

3tli)t (angc fann Mc iS^at t)crborgett blcibcn. 

©orbott. er foH nic^t jierbcn. 5Ricl^t burd^ eud^! 
2)cr ^immcl 
SBiB Suten 8lrm nld^t. ©c^t, cr ift t)crtt)unl)ct. 3705 

Suttlcr. Sfiid^t mcincd 8lrmcd braud^t'6. 

©orb on. 2)ic ©c^ulWgcn 

©inb tot,* gcnug ifi bcr ©crcd^tigfcit 
©cfd^c^n! ia^t bicfcd D|)fer fie t)crf6f)ncn! 

(Jtantmetb tenet fcmntt ben ®ang i^er, mit bent Singev anf bent SP^^unb 

<Stinf(l^n>eigen gebietenb.) 

(St f(^Iaft! O, morbct nid^t ben fjciCgcn ©d^Iaf! 

Suttlcr. 5ftein, cr foH tt)ad^enb fterben. (®if( ge^en^ 
©orbon. 8lc^, fein ^crj ifi noc^ 3710 

2)en irb'fc^en !Dlngen jugctDcnbct, nid^t 

©efa^t ift cr, t)or feinen ©ott ju treten. 

Suttlcr. ©ott ifi barmf^erjig ! (ffiift gei^en.) 
©orbon 0)&it if)n), 3lm bie ^tatift nod^ gonnt i^m. 
Suttler. !Der n&d^fie Slugcnbticf fann und t)erratcn. 

(Sifl fort.) 

©orbon mu ii^n). Slur cine ©tunbc! 
Suttlcr. U^t mid^ lod! SSBad tarn 3715 

Die furje grifi i^m ^elfen? 
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@orJ)Ott. D, We 3eit ifi 

@{n n>unbert^afger @ott. 3n einer ©tunbe rinncn 
93ict taufenb itorncr ©anbc^, fd^nell, tt)ie fic, 
S3en)egcn fid^ im 9Jlenfd^cn blc ©cbanfen. 
9?ur eine ©tunbc! @uer ^erj fann fid^, 3720 

2)a6 feinigc fid^i njcnbcn — elne 5Rac^ric^t 
itann fommen — ein bcglurfenbed Sreignid 
(Sntfdf^eibettl), rcttcnb, fd^neU t)om ^immcl fallen — 
O, tt>a6 t)ermag nid^t eine ©tunbe! 

Suttler. 3^r erinnert mic^, 

SBie foftbar Me 9Rinuten fmb. (et flampft auf ben ©oben.) 



^icbcnfcr Jluffrift 

9)!{acbonalb. ^evecour ntit ^eQebatbierem treten l^etvor. IDann 

Jtamnterbiener. ^orige. 

©orb on (fid^ Stoifd^m il^n unb Jene »erfenb). 9?ein, Uxif 

menfd^ ! 3725 

@rfi fiber meinen Seid^nam follfi bu ^inge^n, 
S)enn nic^t tt>ill Id^ bad ©ti^lid^e erleben. 

Suttler (ii^n toegbrdngenb). @c^n>ad^finn'ger ?llter! 

(9Ran f)ott %tomptttti in bcr geme.) 

9JlacbonaIb unb 2)et)erour. @d^tt)ebifc^e S^rompeten! 
2)ie ©c^n>eben fie^n t)or (Sger! ia^t un6 eilen! 
©orbon. ©ott! ©ott! 
Suttler. 8ln (Suern ^Pofien, itommenbant ! 3730 

(®orbon flurgt l^inau^.) 

itammerbiener {nit l^cwin). SJBer barf tjitt larmen? 

©tin, ber ^erjog f(^Iaft ! 
2) e t) e r u r (tnit tauter, fard^tetlid^er ©timtne). greunb ! 3e$t 

ift'd 3elt ju larmen! 

II— 2 
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ffammerbicttcr (®ef*rei eri^ebmb). ^llfc! Wtbtbtxl 

Suttlcr. 9lieJ)er mit i^m ! 

j(ammert)ienet (t>cn ^o^ecour bttrd^Boi^tt, {Uttjt am Cfingang 

bet ©alette). 3efu6 9Jtaria ! 

S3 ut tier. Sprcngt We S^^uren! 

((Sie f^teiten ulbet ben Seid^nam tt)eg ben ®ang l^in. 9)!{an l^ott in bet 
Setne )n>ei S^l^uten nad^einanbet ^tgen. — ^nm}p^ @ttmmen. — SBof^ 

fengetofe — bann pUifix^ tiefe (StiHe.) 



Jld^ier Jluftriit 

©tdftn Xetg!^ mit einem iid}tt, 

3^r ®d^Iafgemacl^ ifi (eet, unb fie ifi mrgent)^ 

3u finbett; aud^ Me 5fteubrunn tt)iri) loennift, 3735 

2)ie bei i^r toaSftt — SBare fie entflof^n? 

9Bo fann fie ^ingefIo()en fein? SRan muf 

9lad^etten, alle6 in S3en>egung fe^en! 

SKie tt)irb bet ^^erjog biefe (Sd^rerfendpofi 

2lufne^men! — SJBare nut mein SRann jururf 3740 

93om ©afima^l! Ob ber ^erjog tt)of)( nodf^ tDad^ ifi? 

5Wir tt)art, ate ^otf id^ ©timmen f)ier unb 3;ritte. 

3cl^ tt>ill bod^ ^inge^n, an ber S^l^ure (aufd(ien. 

^0x6)1 SBer ifi ba6? ©6 eift ble Zxtfp' ^erauf. 



^enntet Jluffrif t 

©tdfin. ©otbon. ^ann S3uttlet. 
@ orb on (eilfettig, atemto« l^eieinflutgenb). ®6 ifi ein 3rrtum 

— (S6 fmb nld^t tie ®d^tt)eben. 3745 
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3f|r foBt niift miUx gef)en — S3uttler — ®ott! 

aaSo Ifi er ? (3nbem er bie ©rdfin bemerft.) 

©rafitt, fagen Sic — 
©rifin. @ie fommcn t)on ber S3urg? SBo ifi mein 

aJlann ? 
©orb on (entfett). 3^r 9Kann! — D fragen @le nid^t! 
®tfjtn ®ie 
^inein — (SBiK fort.) 

©raftn (Wt iW- 5Rici^t ef|cr, M6 ©ic mir entberfen — 
©orb on (i^eftig bringenb). 8ln blefem Slugcnblirfe ^angt 
bic SBelt! 3751 

Urn ©ottedn)ilIcn, ge^cn ©ic — 3nbcm 
SBir fprcd^en — ©ott im ^immcl ! («aut fd^wimb.) 

SButtlcr ! Suttler ! 
©riftn. 2)cr ifi ja auf bem ©d^Iof mit meinem 9Kann. 

(S3uttler fotnmt ait^ bet ©alerie.) 

©orbon (bcr ii^ri etblidt). (g6 tt>ar ein 3rrtum — (S6 
fmb nid^t bie ®cl^n>cben — 3755 

35ie itaifcrlid^en finb'^, bic eingcbrungcn — 
35ct ©cncraBcutnant fc^idft mid^ ^cr, cr tt)irb 
©Icid^ fclbfi ^icr fcin — 3f)t foHt nid^t ttjcitcr gc^n — 

93utt(cr. @r fommt ju fpat. 

©orbon {Unt an bie S^^auer). @oU bcr 93arm()cr)igfeit! 

©rftftn (a^ttung^JvofO. SSBad ifi ju fpat? SJJer tt)irb 
glcid^ fclbfi ^icr fcin? 3760 

Dctat){o in (Sgcr eingcbrungcn? 
SScrrotcrci! ^crrStcrci! fflSo ift 
35cr ^crjog? ((Silt bem ©onge gu.) 
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^cl^nfcr Jluffrtft. 

^otige. ®eni. ^ann ^urgermeifier. $age. Jtammerfrau. 
^ebiente rennen fd^recfen^oofl uBec bie @)ene. 

® eni (l)er mit aUm Seid^en be6 (Sd^recfen^ ait^ bft ® alette fommt). 

D blutige, entfc^en^^oUc Zfjcdl 
©raftn. SBa6 ifi 

@ef(^c^cn, Sent? 

^jjagc (§erau«fomment>). O crbarmctt^njutb'ger Slnblicf! 

(SJebiente mit gadeln.) 

©raftn. ffiae ifi'^? Urn @ctMtt>iUml 
©eni. gragt 3^r nod^? 3766 

35ritt licgt ber gittfi ctmotbct, (Suet 5Wann ijl 

etfiod^cn auf bcr S3urg ! (®wfin Utiht etftarrt flel^en.) 

itammcrfrau (eilt i^erein). ^ilf ! ^ilf bcr »&erjogin ! 

Surgermeijicr (fcmmt fd^redPeii^olo. SBa6 fur cm 9luf 
2)ed Sammcrd tt)ccft bic ©d^lafcr bicfe^ ^aufcd? 3770 

©orb on. SScrflud^t ifi @ucr *§au6 auf cn>'gc Jlagc! 
3n Sucrm ^^aufe (icgt bcr gurfl crmorbct. 

Surgcrmclficr. 3)ad ttJoCe ©ott nic^t ! (@turgt l^tnau^.) 

(Srficr 33cbicntcr. glic^t! glicf)t! Sic ermorbcn 
Und aUc! 

3tt)citcr Scblcntcr (@ilbergerdt tragenb). Da ^inaud ! 
I)ic untcrn ©ange fmb bc[e$t. 

Winter ber ©jcnc (toirb gemfen). ^lai^l $(a^ bcm 
©encraOcutnant I 377 5 

(^ei biefen Sorten tid^tet fi(^ bie ®rd{tn aui if)xtx @rflamtng auf, 

fa{lt ftd^ unb gel^t f^neH ab.) 

Winter bcr ©jcnc, 33cfc0t bad a;^or! !Dad SBott 
gurutfgc^altcn ! 
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§lftex Jluffriff. 

Sotige ol^ne bie ©rdfln. Octavio $iccotomini tritt l^erein mit 

©efctge. i)e)Detour unb 9^acbona(b fommen gugleid^ au6 bem ^inttXf 

grunb mit ^enebatbierem. SDatlenfieind Seid^nam mxt in etnem roten 

Xtp'pid^ l^inten fiber bic @jcne getragen. 

Dctat)lo (rafd^ antwtenb). ©^ barf ttic^t feltt! @6 ift 
nid^t mSglid^! Suttler! 
@<^bon! 3d^ n>iff^ nid^t glauben. Sagct nein. 

©orb on (ol^ne ju anttoortm, toeifl wit ber J&anb tta<^ l^inten. 
Octaoio ftei^t l^in unb flei^t »on @ntfe(en ergriffen). 

Dct)erour (ju SButtlet). ^ier ifi ba6 golbnc SBKc^, be6 

Sutflen 35cgen. 
SJlacbonalb. Sefep 3^r, baf man bie itanjiel — 

Suttlcr (auf Dcta^io jeigenb). ^ler ftc^t er, 3780 

!l)er je^t aUein 9efe()Ie ^at ju geben. 

(^et^erour unb 9)?acbcna(b tretm el^reriietig gurudf; a((e^ ))erliett ftd^ 
{tin, ba{l nur a((ein Guttler, Octat>iD unb ®orbon auf ber ^gene MeiBnt.) 

Dctat)io (8u SButtlem getoenbet). 9Bar bad bic 9)lcinung, 
Suttler, ate tt)ir fd^lcben? 
®ott ber ©ered^tigfeit ! 3d^ ^ebe meine ^anb auf! 
^d) bin an biefer ungef)euern 2;f)at 
5Ri(^t fc^ulbig. 

Suttler. (Sure ^anb ifi rein. 3^r ffait 3785 

!I)ie melnige boju gebraud^t. 

Dctat)io. JRud^lofer! 

®o mu^tefl bu bed ^errn S3efef)I mifbraud^en 
Unb blutig grauent)olIen ^euc^elmorb 
Sluf beined itaiferd ^eifgen Seamen tt)4Ijen? 

aSuttler (getaffen). 3c^ W M Mferd Urtel nur ^oiU 
fkedft. 3790 
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Dctat)io. £) glud^ bcr itonige, ber if^rcn SBorten 
2)a6 furd^teriid^e Sebcn giebt, bcm fd^ncB 
Sierg&nglid^en ®tbanUn gleid^ bie 2:f)at, 
Die fcft utttt)ibcmiflic^e, anfettct! 
SBhi^f c6 fo rafc^ gc^ordf^t fein? itonntcfi bu 3795 

!Dcm ©niblgctt nid^t 3«t jur ©ttabe gonncn? 
2)cd 5Wettfd^cn (Sngcl ift Me 3eit — bie rafd^e 
SBoOfhedfung an bad Utteil anju^eftett, 
3iemt ttur bem uttfteranberKd^en ®ott. 

99 ut tier, ffiad ((^eltet 3^t mid^? SBad ifi meln SScr. 
brec^en? 3800 

3d^ ^abe eine gute S^^at get^an, 
3d^ ^ab' bad 9leid^ t)Ott elncm ^td^tbarn gelnbe 
99cfreit unb mad^c Slnfprud^ auf SSelo^nung. 
3)er einj'ge Unterfd^ieb ifi jtt)ifci^en (Suerm 
Unb meinem Ztjun: 3^r f)abt ben ^Pfeit gcfd^&tft, 3805 
3d^ W i^n abgebrudft. 3^r fStct 99(ut 
Unb fie^t beflutjt, baf 93(ut ifi aufgegangen. 
3d^ ^ufte immet; n>ad ic^ tfjot, unb fo 
©rfd^tedft unb iiberrafd^t mid^ fcin (grfolg. 
^abt 3^r fonfi einen Sluftrag mir ju gcben? 3810 

2)cnn fic^nben Sufed relf id^ ah nad^ SBicn, 
3Rein Mutenb ®d)toctt t)or meined itaiferd Ztjxon 
3u (egen unb ben Seifatt mir ju ^olen, 
3)en ber gefd^tt>inbe, pmttlicSft ©e^orfam 
aSon bem gered^ten JRic^ter forbern barf. {®e^t ab.) 3815 
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5tt)5Ificr Jluffriif. 

©orige ol^ne ©uttler. ®r&fln Jlergf^ tritt auf, Bletd^ unb entiieHt. 
3^re (S)}rad^e {fl fd^toad^ unb langfam, ol^ne !i^eibenfd^aft. 

Dctat)io (ii^r entgegftt). D ©raftit S^erjf^, muff cd baf^in 
f ommen ? 
2)ad fmb Mc golgcn ungludEferger Zi)atm, 

® r a ft tt. e^ finb Me grftd^tc 3^rc^ 3;f)un6 — Der ^ctjog 
3fi tot, meitt SWann Ifi tot, We ^^erjogin 
9lingt mit bem iSobe, melne 9lic^te ifi tterfd^njuttben. 3820 
iEie^ »&au^ be^ ©lanjed unb bet ^^errlid^felt 
©te^t nun "ottbbtt, unb burd^i alle ^fotten 
©turjt bad erfd^redfte »&ofgefinbe fort. 
3d^ bin ble Se^te brin, id^ fd^tof ed ab 
Unb tiefce f)ier ble ©d^luffel and. 

Octat)io (mit tiefem ©c^merg). O ©tSftn, 3825 

?lud^ mein ^aa^ ifi »er6bet! 

Oraftn. SBer foH nod^ 

Umf ommen? SJBer foil nodf^ miff^anbelt toerben? 
S)er gurfi ift tot, bed ifaiferd 9la(^e fann 
Sefriebigt fein. SSerfc^onen ®ie bie alten 2)iener, 
S)af ben ®etreuen i^te 8ieb' unb Xreu' 3830 

^id^t aud^ }um $ret)et angerec^net n)erbe! 
3)ad ©d^idffal uberrafd^te meinen ©ruber 
3u fd^neH, er fonnte nid^t mef)r an fie benfen. 

Dcta»io. SRid^itd t)on 9»if ^anblung ! 5Rid^t6 t)on 
aiad^e, ®raftn! 
3)ie fd^toere ©c^utb ifi fd^tt>er gebuft, ber ffaifer 3835 
SSerfo^nt, nid^td ge^t t)om SSater auf bie iSod^ter 
»§lnuber, aid fein 9lu^m unb fein SBerbienfi. 
3)ie «aiferin ef)rt 3^r Ungludf, offnet S^nen 
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iScilnc^mcnl) i^re mutterlid^en 8lnne. 

I)rum feme %m^t me^r! Saffen ©le SSettrauen 3840 

Unb ubergeben ©ie fic^ ^offnungd^oC 

35er faiferlid^en ©nabe. 

©tafttt (mit etnem ©lid gum J&immct). 3d^ t)ertraue mid^ 
35er ©nabe elned grofern ^errn — SBo foB 
S)er furflHd^e 8elcl^nam feine JRu^fiatt finben? 
3n ber itartaufe, bie er fettfi gefiiftet, 3845 

3u @itf(^in ru^t bie ©rifitt ffiaHenfieln ; 
8ln i^rer ©efte, bie feln erjied ©litrf 
©egrunbet, tDunfd^f er, banfbar, elnfi ju fd^Iummern. 
O, laffen ®le lf)n bort begraben fefn! 
aud^ fur bie JRejie meined 9»anne6 bitf id^ 3850 

Urn glei(^e ®nn% 3)er itaifer ift Sefi^er 
9Son unfern ©d^loffern, gonne man un6 nur 
Silt ©rab nodf^ id ben ©rabern unfrer Slfjnen. 

Dctat)lo. @ie jittern, ©raftn — r @ie t^erbleld^en — 
©ott! 
Unb mlcSft 2)eutung geb' id^ 3^ten JReben? 3855 

©raftn (fammeU il^re le^te Stxafi unb f))ri(l^t mit ithfyi^tx^Uit 

unb sibcl). @ie benfen tt)urbiger t)on mir, ate baf 

@ie glaubten, 
3d^ uberlebte meine6 ^aufe^ %aU. 
SQir fu^tten und nid^t ju gering, bie <!^anb 
9lai} einer itonigdfrone ju er^eben — 
6^ foUte nid^t fein — bod^ tt)ir benfen foniglid^ 3860 
Unb ad^ten einen freien, mufgen S^ob 
Slnfl4nbiger al6 ein ente(|rte6 Seben. 

— 3c^ ^abe ©ift 

Octat)io. O rettet! ^elft! 

©raftn. S^ ifi ju fpfit. 
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3tt tt)cnig Slugenbllrfcn ifi mcin ©c^icffal 

erfiim. (@ie gel^t ab.) 

® orbon. O ^aud bc6 SWorbcd unb ©ntfe^cnd ! 3865 

(@in J^uriet fommt unb Bringt einen S3rief.) 
©orbott (ttitt i^m mtgcQen). SHJad glcbfd? 5)a6 ifi ba6 
faifcrlid^c ©legel. 

((Sr l^at bie Sluffd^rift getefen unb ubergitbt ben ^rief bem Octa))io mit 

einem S3U(f be^ SortDurfd.) 

2)em gurfictt ^iccolomini. 

(Octaioic erfd^ndft unb bUdt fd^ntrr2))on ^um ^immel.) 

(JDcr SBorl^ang ffiKt.) 



NOTES. 



Act I. 

The events of this Act are supposed to take place at Pilsen in the 
early morning of the second day. The first scenes occur simultaneously 
with the events of the fifth actof^ie^ircotomtni. While the generals 
have been feasting at Terzky's and have signed a declaration of loyalty 
to Wallenstein, he has spent the night in observing the stars ; and while 
Octavio Piccolomini, being informed of the capture of Wallenstein's 
political agent Sesina, reveals to his son Max his secret plans for 
thwarting the traitorous General, Wallenstein on learning the same news 
at the same time decides at last to act openly against the Emperor and 
to make his compact with the Swedes. In the original manuscripts 
written for the use of various theatres before the final edition of the play 
this act was the fourth act of ^ie fpi ceo to mint. See the Introduction, 
p. xiv. 

Scene i. 

This scene was one of the very last written by Schiller. He was 
anxious to inaugurate the portion of his great drama in which Wallen- 
stein wages open war against the Emperor by some kind of oracle en- 
couraging him to take the decisive step and promising him success. 
For some time the poet hesitated as to the best way of representing 
the oracle on the stage. He first wrote the astrological scene as it 
stands now, afterwards he sketched the one containing the mystical 
letter-oracle of the five-fold F. The latter was, however, ultimately 
rejected in accordance with the advice of Goethe, to whom Schiller 
communicated it on December 4, 1798. This scene is printed in li 
Appendix I. A. * 

We know from fpiccol. III. i, 11. 1346 — 52 that Wallenstein had 
looked forward with unusual interest to the night on which this scene 
takes place. Terzky says that Wallenstein intended to observe the stars 
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that night, as a long-expected planetary conjunction of great importance 
was going to take place. The place in which the scene is laid is 
described in detail by Thekla to her aunt Terzky and Max Piccolomini 
in $tcco(. III. 4) 11. 1594 sqq. 

®|>^aren, f. pi. * spheres/ i.e. globes on which the position of the 
heavenly bodies at various times may be represented. 

Ouatiranten. C^uabra'nt, m. (or liBiettelbogen, m. $iertel!ret6, m.) was the 
name of an astronomical instrument which served for measuring the 
altitude of the stars. Cp. 1. 633. 

fcie fieben $(aneten, viz. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Satumus, Sol 
(the Sun), Luna (the Moon). The old Ptolemaic conception that the 
seven planets — the Sun and the Moon being counted as planets — moved 
round the Earth was kept up by astrologers a long time after the general 
adoption of the system of Copernicus. Jupiter and Venus were con- 
sidered to be stars of good omen (©egenSflerne, 1. 11), Mars and Satumus 
stars of bad omen (©(^atenftifitet, 1. 14 ; SRaleflcuS, 1. 23), Mercury was in- 
different. See the note to $iccol. ii. 4, 1. 757, and compare ^iccot. 
III. 4, 11. 1597 sqq., and SB. S^ob 1. 637. 

feltfam beteucf^tet. In the most important MS. of this play we find 
®iebtn !oIcffa(t Sittotr, tie $laneten oorfteUent), iete6 einen tranf^arenten ®tern 
»on »n:fe|>iebener %^x^it fiber tern <$au))t. Cp. $tccol. Iii. 4, 11. 1597 sqq. 

@ent. On Baptista Seni, Wallenstein's astrologer and confidential 
adviser, see $tccoI. 1. 615 n. He is mentioned in the Sager 1. 372 sqq. 
(see the note) and $iccol. in. 4, 11. 1581 — 1618. He appears in person 
(piccol. II. I, in this scene, and also in v. 5. 

bet $(anetenafpe!t, *the planetary aspect,' is the position of the planets 
at the time of the observation, lit. * the aspect of (the position of) the 
planets.* With regard to the astrological terms used in this drama see 
jf the exhaustive article on ^flrotog in the Schiller-Lexikon^ pp. 39 sqq. 

1. £afl e6...9Ut fein is a common idiom for *let the matter rest,' 
'leave off,* 'stop.* e« is the matter on which one is engaged, and * allow 
it to be good,* *let it be all right* easily assumes the meaning of 'do 
not trouble any more about it.* 

J{pmm l^erab. The old manuscript stage direction had : @eni in einetn 
Bimmet fiber i^m, itngefel^en, obfetviert. This room is bet afhotogifcf^e Sutm. 
See ^Jtccol. III. 4, 1. 1578. Hence l^etab. 

2. 9Rar6 regtett bie @tunbe seems to mean only that a malign planet 
has at the moment supreme influence. The explanation 'the (next) 
hour belongs to Mars,* the God of War, i.e. 'military work must now 
claim my attention,* seems rather forced. While Wallenstein proposes 
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to stop the observations owing to the prominence of Mars, Seni from 
his elevated position becomes aware of the rise of Venus, which suddenly 
changes the aspect in favour of Wallenstein. Cf. 1. 30. 

8. (l6...o))eneren, 'there is no good in carrying on observations any \ 
longer.' The verb opmertn is here used in a technical sense. ' 

4. gnug for gtnug, for the sake of the metre. See the Introduction 
to the first part of this edition, p. xxi. (§ 2, b),and cp. 11. 104, 1657. 

7. drtennft^' (with apocope of final e), f. 'perigee.* Qhtienis the old \ 
weak gen. sing, which survives in many compounds. 

8. mit aUen i^ren @tar!en, 'with all its influences,' 'with its strongest 
influences.* The plural @tarfttt is very unusual in ordinary German. \ 
We should either say mit all i^rtr 6tar!e or mit aUen i^ren Jtrftften. 

10. S)ie...lDrei, 'the... triad,* viz. Jupiter, Mars, Venua. 

vetJ^Angm^voU has here not the usual bad sense of 'fatally,* but means \ 
* fatefuUy, * * momentously. * 

16. fcnfrecf^t — oter fcf^rflget. It is not unusual in poetry that of two i 
adjectives which belong closely together and form, as it were, a gram- 
matical unity only the latter one is inflected. This usage is especially 
common in the xviith century, but it also occurs frequently in 
Goethe's poetry, e.g. 3n iung unb atten Sagen, and also in^ Schiller's XtVi^ 
1. 2006 mein il6erf(|^n)eUent unb emporte^ ^erj. It is less frequent in other 
than elevated diction, but cp. tie fcf^toarj unt toeife 9a^nt. Cp. 1. 2568. 

IT. tm ®evierten«...tm ^oppclfi^etn, for im (Slmertenfi^ttn (or ®c«iert' 
f(^eln)...im S)o))))elfi^ein. These are technical astrological terms used in 
Wallenstein*s time. (Sleioiertfi^ein, m. denotes the position of two planets 
which are 90 degrees distant from each other, when they are said to be 
in quadrature (@te(lttng in bee Cluatratur), while ^o))))e(f(i^ein, m. (or ®egen» 
fc^etn) denotes the position of two planets forming an angle of 180 degrees 
(^teUung in bet Cppofttion). In the latter case one star rises while the 
other is setting. Say 'now in the quartile, now in the conjunction.* 

18. meinen @tenien, viz. Venus and Jupiter. The latter star is { 
several times in the play called Wallenstein*s own star, see $iccol. ill. 1 
4, 1. 161 7; SB. Jtob I. 3416. It was in oriente domo in the hour of £ ^ 
Wallenstein's birth. Cp. ^iccot. ii. 6,1." 985. Vwf f^.*r* \^ U^ilu^ 

22. £umina, and in the following lines SRalefico and in cadente domo^ 
are appropriate learned and technical expressions in the mouth of the 
old astrologer. 

28. fDiateflco. The name maleficus 'mischief-maker* (@(^atenfiifiter 
1. 14) was given to a hostile star. The use of the proper Latin dative 
is characteristic of the learned speaker. 
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(eletbtgt here means 'distressed/ 'hur^/ * disturbed' (gefi^Attst), not 
'offended/ 

24. in cadente dome. The astrologers used to divide the sky into 
twelve so-called * houses' {mansum^s, domicilia) and observed the 
changing positions of the various good or evil stars in these houses, by 
which they believed the human destinies to be influenced favourably or 
unfavourably. The meridian of each place divided the sky and con- 
sequently the Zodiac into an eastern and a western half. Of these six 
houses three were in each case above, three below the horizon. The 
four comers of the geometrical square placed on its apex were supposed 
to contain the most important houses. The first of the twelve houses 
(the 'House of Life') was called 'rising' (oriens domus) and was of great 
importance; the last of the twelve houses was called 'falling' {cadens 
domus), and if a planet happened to be standing in cadente domo^ it was 
devoid of power. After 1. ai some manuscript copies of the play had 
the following lines alluding to this belief: 

@eni (tft tngkotft^en l^naBgefommen). 
3n etnem Qrd^auS, ^ol^ett. S)aS bebenfe! 
^qA ieben ©egen bo))))eU haftig macl^t. 

SB alien fie in. 
Unb 9){onb itnb @onne im gefec^jten ®(^etn, 
<DaS mifbe mit bent l^eft'gen :Bi(^t. @o lieb' ic^'S. 
@oI tft baS ^et^ 8una ba< ^irn beS S^\mvMi%, 
itttl^I fet'S gebac^t, unb fcurig fet'S vottful^rt. 

These lines, like many others occurring in the earlier copies, were 
translated by Coleridge, but instead of itul^t in the last line his 
manuscript had the mistaken reading ittil^n. On Coleridge's translation 
see the Introd. pp. xlix. sqq. 

25. @aturnu<' 9lei(^. Another important passage on Satumus and 
his influence occurs $iccot. Ii. 6, 670 sqq. 

38. ®lA(f<gefla(t, f. 'favourable aspect.' Note the enjambement^ 
which is very unusual, but is hardly noticed when the lines are spoken. 
The only two other cases of ^ JVortbrechung^ in SB. Sob are 11. 2765 
and 3206. See the Introd. to Part. I. p. xxxi. 

85. ^immettbogen, m. 'arch (or vault) of heaven.' The more usual 
term is 4^immettge»o(be, n. 

After 89. giel^t ben S>orl^ang vor bie S^itber, viz. the images repre- 
senting the stars as ruling deities. The curtain is withdrawn again after 
Scene 5, so that the planets are visible in Scene 7. 
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Scene 3. 

41. ^om (Dallas. The use of the definite article denotes familiarity, 
it might be omitted here. ® alias, who had the rank of a *General- 
leutnant,* took an active part in the measures leading to the frustration 
of Wallenstein's revolt in 1634 and after the Duke's death acted several 
times as Commander-in-chief of the Imperial troops. He never appears 
on the stage in our play but he is often mentioned as the head of those 
generals who have remained faithful to the Emperor. A great deal of 
what he actually did is performed in this drama by Octavio Piccolomini. 
See !Ptccol. 1. 31, n., and SB. %ol 11. 69, 592, 481, 643 etc. 

43. SBer. We should expect JDer or JDer, todc^er, *He who.* See 
1. 114. In his excitement Terzky simply repeats Wallenstein's SBet urn 
\€6t ^er^anbIun9...koetf . um cine ©ad^e loiffen, *to be informed concerning 
a matter.' See ^tccol. ii. 6, 1. 874. 

46. The story of the arrest of Sesina is a happy invention of Schiller. 
It is most important for the play, as the news of Sesina's arrest, which 
Wallenstein learns simultaneously with Octavio Piccolomini (^iccol. v. 
2) induces the Duke to make a definite compact with the Swedes. 
Jaroslaw Sezyma Rasin von Riesenburg was a Bohemian refugee who 
was largely employed by Wallenstein in conducting his negotiations 
with the Bohemians and the Swedes. It is true that on the eve of the 
catastrophe he was at Pilsen and was sent by Terzky to the Swedes, not, 
however, to the Duke Bemhard von Weimar stationed at Regensbuig, 
but to the Chancellor Oxenstiema. It was the Duke Francis Albert of 
Lauenburg who was sent to Bemhard von Weimar, and he, not Sezyma, 
was taken prisoner by the Imperial troops on February 16 at Tirschen- 
reut. For the sake of dramatic simplicity Schiller has in this case 
as in others (see Introd. p. xx.) combined two characters in one, and he 
no doubt chose Sezyma (Sesin) as the typical negotiator, because after 
Wallenstein's death, hoping to save himself, he furnished the Court of 
Vienna with a detailed report on Wallenstein's secret negotiations with 
the Swedes and Saxons, a most untrustworthy but much quoted document. 
See Introd. p. xxiii. In fpiccol. ii. 5, 11. 812 sqq. Sesin is mentioned, 
but not in such a way as to lead us to suppose that he is initiated into 
all the most secret plans of Wallenstein or that he has just been sent off 
on a most important diplomatic mission. According to $iccoI. V. 2, 
1. 2567 he was caught the day before the action of the play begins. 

tO(^ is used emphatically *I hope,' * surely.* 

S.W.T. 12 
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47. dtegenlbtttg was taken by Bernhard von Weimar. See Sager, 
1. Ill note. 

gtttn @<^<ben. Schiller bas wisely abstained from mentioning the 
name of the Swedish leader. According to $tccoI. ii. 5, 1. 817 the 
Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiema had given up all negotiations with 
Wallenstein. Never&eless in 9B. Sob I. 5 Wallenstein is able to treat 
. with his plenipotentiary Colonel Wrangel. jum @(^koeben may also be 
taken as an equivalent to ju ben Gt^ioeben. See 1. 66 n. 

49. bte 9&l^tte abgetaitert (supply l^atten). This is a hunter's term and 
said of game, einem cttoaS aMauetn is * to obtain something from someone 
by lurking.' bi< %^xit is 'the track' of the game. Say *had been 
watching on his track,' * had lain in ambush for him.' 

60. Qan}, in ordinary prose gattjci. In older German adjectives 
preceding nouns were frequently uninflected. In modem German prose 
the adj. must always be inflected, but the old liberty still exists in 
poetry, especially before neuter nouns, and in some idiomatic phrases : 
Bat ®elb, gut ^eil, auf gut ®W<f, etc. See 11. 237, 255, 292, 337, 367, etc. 

itina!!^. See fpiccot. v. i, 1. 2374 n., and SB. Sob 1. 1716 n. 
SDtottl^cS Hl^itnt. See !PiccoL 11. 5, 1. 814 n. 4D{att^<S is a common 
abbreviation of Matthias. 

61. Cxenfltnt instead of Oxenstiema is several times used by Schiller 
in this play, e.g. Sager 1. 502, see the note; !Picco(. 11. 5, 1. 850. 

91ml^etm. See ^tccot 11. 5, 1. 850. 

Scene 5. 

66. SDAr' t% att(^, viz. bet %9Sk^ * even if it were the case.' 

67. !pianen, m. pi. The modified form, fpiAnett, is now more usual. 

68. 93onoftrt6 tnitfit bu, scil. gel^en. Verbs of motion are frequently 
suppressed, especially in ^miliar language, where they are easily under- 
stood. See the notes to Sager 1. 7; !Ptccot. iii. 3, 1. 1437 and cf. 
11. 126, 506, 654, 2018, 2428, 2749, etc. *43ormArt6, viz. towards rebellion 
against the Emperor. 

{ 61. 3n 4^ftitben. The omission of the definite article before ^anb is 

very common in numerous phrases, e.g. an etioat ^anb antegen, tixovA mit 
I ^Anben greifen, cinen auf ^Anben tragen, etwaS in ^Anben l^aBen. The older 
• ^ form of the dative plur. without modification of the radical vowel occurs 
likewise in the common phrases : ttorl^anbcn fein (1. 702), aBl^anben fommcn. 
See 1. 1853 }ul^an^<n. The difference between the phrases in ^Anben l^aBen 
and in ben ^Anben l^aBen is that the former means merely 'to be in 
possession of while the latter denotes *to hold something in one's 
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hands/ e.g. (St 1^qX ben SetoetS in ^&nben, ' He is in possession of the 
proof/ but (Sfr \iqX bie 3ugel in b«n •&Anten, * He has the reins in his hands.* 

62. ^on meiner ^anbft^rift nii^tS. In the same way Schiller states in 
Book IV. of his History of the Thirty Years' War: 3)et ^erjog l^utete 
fi(^, titioQL% ©c^rifttid^c* »on fic^ ju geben. See $iccol. 11. 5, 11. 853 — ^4. 

JDi(^ flraf tcl^ Siigen, * I shall give you the lie.' In the phrase einen 
Siigen flrafen, * to give one the lie,' Sugen is an old weak gen. sing. ; einen 
(tinet) Siigen flrafen originally means *to scold one on account of a lie'; 
flrafctt often means in older German *to accuse of,' 'to remonstrate,' *to 
upbraid,' and not only, as it does now, ' to punish.' 

63. bein ©d^toager. The Countess Terzky was the sister of the 
Duchess of Friedland. See the notes to ig a get 1. 37; ipiccot 1. 17. 

66. bit auf Stecf^nung fe^en, or in Sted^nung ftellen, 'put down to your 
account,' are common commercial terms in which the def. art. is 
invariably omitted. Cp. iuxt6fntn 1. 468, and in dted^nung (ringcn 1. 1060. 

66. ^em ©d^toeben, for ben @(^web(n. The sing, stands here, as it 
often does in German, to represent a group or doss of persons. See 
also 11. 357, 1255, 1755, 1969, 1973, 3615, etc. 

72. 3)a« fattt...cin, 'that does not enter into your own thoughts,' 
hence *you do not believe that yourself.' The more usual phrase would 
be ^Qii glauB^ bu fetbfl nicf^t, or taH !ommt bit felB^ nid^t in ben ®inn. The 
usual meaning of bad f&Clt mir nicf^t ein is now ' that does not enter my head ' ; 
*I do not think of it,' hence * I shall not do it.' Cp. d^infaU, m. 'idea.' 

ba fte...(erid^tet ftnb, 'as they are... informed/ is much less usual than 
ba il^nen...(ertd^tet ifl or bo fte...itntetrtc^tet finb. fie, viz. the Court party. 

73. gegangen, viz. bijl. Auxiliaries are frequently suppressed in 
dependent clauses, especially in poetry. For ^aben cf. 11. 113, 141, 374, 
5181 568, 57i» etc.; for feincf. 11. 115, 335, 345, 355, 597, etc. 

80. jtaution, f. pronounce Jtau»tft«on, while in prose accentuation the \ 
word is dissyllabic. See Part I. Introd. p. xxii. (§ 2, under g). Cf. V 
1. 131 @))a*ni»et. 

86. i^nen, viz. the Court party (beine SBienet Seinbe). See 11. 52, 60. 

88. ie^o is an old-fashioned form (from M.H.G. ie zuo) instead of 
which \t%t is now exclusively used in ordinaiy prose. See 11. 543, 1293, 

3773- 

89. That is what actually happened. See Act 11. Scenes 5 and 6. 

90. d^rbflof , m. An (Srtbflof is one ' shock ' and of shorter duration 
than an d^rbbelben, n. * earthquake.' The shock alluded to is Wallenstein's 
collision with the Imperial forces. 

91. tteub« muxU a3att> 'faithless rotten fabric' treiilo« is here not 

12 — 2 
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an adverb, but an uninflected adjective. This use of two adjectives, the 
former of which remains uninflected and is not joined by itnb to the 
latter, is characteristic of Schiller's poetic diction. Cf. U. 195, 2071 2 15, 
423, etc. The two words form almost a compound, and the inflexion of 
the latter adjective serves also for the former. See £rdmann*s Grundzuge 
der deutschen Syntax i. § 57 (and § 119). See Part I. ^Prolog 1. 7 note. 
98. Steiltc^, fretU(^, *True, true,' refers to 11. 70—71. 

101. @ein ^att tft il^m oenotTtt, *His neck is forfeited.' tl^m is a 
redundant ethical dative, verioicfen lit. means <to work away,' 'to lose 
by one's actions,' hence 'to forfeit.' 

102. Sln^anb nel^men or an^e^tn, 'hesitate.' The usual verb is now 
{dgern. 9(nflanb, m. as applied to actions is often in older German equi- 
valent to ®tillflanb and used for ^emmung, ^erjug, Sogerung. It is used 
especially to signify delay caused by considerations or scruples. 
This meaning of Slnftanb survives in the phrases Slnflanb nej^meit ettoa^ 
311 tl^un *to hesitate to do a thing,' ti\Q(x% ol^ne ^Infianb tl^un, 'to do a thing 
unhesitatingly,' * to do a thing at once.* The same phrase occurs IV. 8, 
1. 2857. 

104. SDetcl^Ung, m. * weakling ' is, like many similar nouns, derived 
from an adj. (koti(^, 'tender') by means of the suflix »Itng (really a double 
suffix : I'ing). In some cases (as in SEBeicl^ling), the suffix 4ing imparts to 
the noun a sense of contempt : compare Scl^kodcl^Itng, Seigting or ^dfling 
(1. 1 1 27). In other cases there is no sense of contempt, e.g. Milling, 
$ie(Itng, SrembUng, ®fln#ltng, itAmmerltng (1. 3665). See 1. 46 n. 

111. %tt has here the sense of S)etnet. The def. art. is not unfre- 
quently used with the sense of a possessive pron. See 1. 1212 n. 

O^nmac^t, f. is here, and 1. 761, equivalent to SRac^tloftgfett, f. 
'powerlessness,' or (Scl^mdcl^e, f. 'weakness.' In other cases it means 
'swoon.' Cf. the adj. ol^nrndc^ttg 1. 2732, which in 1. 2923 means 'in a 
swoon.' JDl^nmad^t is not a compound of ol^ne, but stands for older 
Omad^t, M.H.G. dmahi, d being a negative prefix. 

112, 113. The thought contained in these lines is the subject of 
the great monologue in Scene 4. Cp. also fpiccot. 11. 5, 1. 868. 

114. tt)<r=bei;, toddler. Cf. 1. 43. 

118. ba has sometimes, as here, the meaning of todl^renb, 'while.' 

119. ftc^ . . . tf ftnnen, ' collect themselves, ' * recover.' 

120. juvor bit fommen, in prose bit juvotfommen. 

121. bt€ Unterfcl^tiften, f. pi. the signatures obtained in the preceding 
night from the generals assembled at Terzky's banquet. Cf. ?Ptccol. iv. 

124. (S« btaud^e ba< nid^t..., 'there was no need of that.* The subj. 
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on account of the reported speech. In !Piccot. iv. 7, 11. 3231 — 2 Max 
says: SBie x^ fur il^n geftntit (in, tocif bet 9fltfl, j <Sr< toiffen'S aHe, unb bet 
Stamen (taucl^t'S nicl^t. As a rule e< (rauc^t would be followed by the 
genitive as in the instance just quoted from ^iccol. and in SD. Sob 
11. 131 If 21^, 3706; but in 11. 1332 and 1^89 the accus. occurs again. 
The usual mod. phrase would be either <SrS iebiirfe beffett ntt^t or S)aS 
fei nit^t notig.... 

126. ^te Stegtmenter, viz. the eight cavalry regiments which, in order 
to weaken Wallenstein's army, had been ordered by the Court party to 
accompany the Cardinal Don Fernando, Infant of Spain, to Flanders, 
Le. the Spanish ' Netherlands.* See the notes to the Sager 11. 692 sqq.; 
and cp. S^iccot ii. 7, 11. 1225 sqq. 

127. (tn< ®(^rift. This protest is called a $romemocta in the 8ager \ 
1. 1029 and is to be signed on behalf of all the regiments expressing a 
wish not to be parted from Wallenstein. The document was to be 
handed over to the General by Max Piccolomini, on the afternoon 
of the first day, but there is no allusion to it in S)ie fPtccolotnini. 
Having the signatures of the generals to the declaration of loyalty to 
himself and the protest of the regiments against the orders of the Emperor, 
Wallenstein believes himself supported by the whole of his army. But 

it must be remembered that some of the generals have signed the 
declaration who are not likely to act up to it and that the representatives 
of several r^ments have not joined in the {(homemoria at all. 

181. bent @^aniec (trisyllabic), viz. Don Fernando. See 1. 126 n. \ 

182. bO(^ has no stress in this line. Say * after all.* Cf. 1. 477. \ 
bet ©t^ttebe, viz. Colonel Wrangel. See Scene 5. 

137. filiate, < should lead.* 

Scene 4. 

In this fine scene the poet has made a skilfiil use of monologue in 
order to exhibit the state of mind of his hero and his full consciousness 
of the difficulties he has to overcome. With this purpose Schiller has in 
other plajrs introduced a monologue on the part of the hero immediately 
preceding his taking a decisive step, e.g. in ^te 3ungftau «on Orleans 
($rotog, Sc. 4), before she leaves the paternal roof for the fulfilment 
of her mission, in SDlaria Stuart (iv. 10) before Elizabeth signs Mary*s 
death-warrant, inSDill^elmSeaCiv. 3) before Tell shoots Gessler. This 
is in harmony with the rules laid down by Lessing in his 4^am(ttrgif(^e 
S)ramatnrgte, @tfl<f48. The present monologue, in which Wallenstein 
throws a last glance over his past career and unfolds to himself his real 
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purposes and doubts, was called by Goethe „gtft(^fam bit STdjife brt ^tM%. 
SRan ftel^t i^n tud todrts plantjott, aBer frft; toormdrt* ^jtanarffltteiH), aBer gcBunfcen. 
@o lange et feiner ^jlic^t gondfl ^anbette, teijt tj^n bet ©ebanfe, baf er oOenfaa* 
mA(^tig genug fet, fte fibertteten ju fonnen, itnb in btefet 9lu6ft(^t mif SBtfiCfilr 
glauBt cr ft(^ etne 2lrt »on gfrfil^eit MtjuBortittn ; ie^t aBnr, in bem augenBUd, 
ba er bte jpjlic^t uBertrttt, ful^ft et, ba^ et einen ®(^ritt jut Jtnec^tfc^aft tl^ue; 
benn bet 5etnb, on ben et fic^ anfc^ltefien nrnp, toitb tl^ etn »eit ge^engeter 
^ett, ats t^m fonfl bet tec^tmdftge tear, el^e et beffen SJetttauen wettot." 
Goethe adds that experience has shown this monologue to be ,, )>on gtof et: 
<)oettf<^et unb tl^eattatifd^et SEBirfung." Ludwig Tieck, too, has called 
(Jttitifc^e ©(^ttften ill. 75) the monologue „ gett)i|Tetmaflen ben fiWittel* 
|)unft bet ganjen 2)t(^tung." 

139. The first part of the monologue (11. 139 — 148) expands the 
thoughts of 11. 112 — 4. 

143. auf ttngewtjTe Qrtfudung l^in, * with a view to an execution (of my 
plans) which was still uncertain.' 

145. l^aB' is to be supplied after gebad(>t (1. 141), gend^tt (1. 143), and 
gef»>att (1. 144). 

149. baa ^etmogen is equivalent to bte SRad^t, 'the power to act.' 
Cf. the fp to log 1. 117: 3)enn feine ^Oiiiit \^% bte fein ^etg vetfii^tt. 

160. bent (Dau{eIBttbe...bet fontgIt<!^en ^ofnung, lit. 'the phantom 
image of the royal hope,* say *the illusive hope of becoming king.* 
This is an allusion to Wallenstein*s wish to gain the crown of 
Bohemia, cf. *piccot. V. i, 1. 2472; SB. 5:0b 1. 233. Note the position 
of the genit. which is separated by mu^ from the noun it qualifies. This 
freedom of construction is only admissible in poetic language. 

166. IBa^nlod...mtt, 'Behind me lies a trackless waste,* i.e. return 
is impossible. 

168. The use of tutmenb instead of ftdji tutmenb, ftd^ auftutmenb is an 
expression characteristic of the poetry of the eighteenth century. Cp. 
Schiller's elegy JD e t @ ^j a j t e t g a n g, 1. 68 bie tutmenbe @tobt. Several other 
instances from his poems are quoted by Imelmann, Synibolae loachimicae 
p. 35. Goethe, in the poem 9luf bent ®ee, has bie tfitmenbe Setne 1. 16 
referring to the towering mountains in the distance as seen from the lake 
of Zurich, and other instances can be quoted from Klopstock, Voss, and 
others. 

tteffinmg here means not as usual * melancholy,* but 'absorbed in his 
thoughts' (in ttefem ©tnnen). Cp. 1. 2565. 

169. The second portion of the monologue comprises 11. 159 — 179. 
160. SBte...mag, 'in whatever way I may try.* 
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161. bet S>o^^e(rtiin beS Seben6, *the ambiguity of life.* Life is called 
ambiguous because Wallenstein maintains that every human action is 
subject to a twofold explanation; a good and unselfish deed may be just 
as easily misrepresented as acknowledged for what it really is. The 
same expression bet iDo))))cIftnn ted SebenS is used by Schiller in speaking 
of the plan of his proposed play ^te 93taut in Utauer. He wished to 
make the Rhine-country the scene of action, and states his reason as 
follows: 9m SR^eiit, too bie 9ie»otutton fo viete ebte (Slefd^^Iecl^tet vom (Slt^fel 
be< ®(u(is ^inabgefiutjt, itnb motnfd^wanfenben^et^&ItnifTenbet Moppet [inn 
beS SebenS bie eBene ^a^n leicl^t vettoitten fonne, fet bet ))affenb^e $la( 
fut etn fold^ea (Semdlbe be6 aRenfc^etigefd^icfS in feinet SlUgemetnl^eit. (Schiller's 
Works, Hempel ed. xvi. 179.) 

162. bet ftommen Cluelle teine £^at=bte tetne X^^aX au6 ftommet ClueUe. 
fcomm has here the sense of ungettubt, 'pure,* *undefiled.' Wallenstein 
calls his deed tetn because he maintains that his motives are pure, viz. 
the pacification of Germany and the ultimate expulsion of the 
Swedes. 

163. fdl^Itmmbeutenb, * by means of malicious interpretation.* 

164. SBoticI^, *if I was.* We should expect tvAte t<!^, but we find 
some occasional instances in which the indicative in a dependent 
sentence denotes a condition contrary to what is really the case. A 
different case is the one explained in 1. 840. See also 9J2atta @tuatt 
IV. 10, 1. 5205: SQSat t(^ il^tanntfcl^, tote bte f^amft^e 0Ratia koat...t<9 fonnte 
it%i of^nt Sabel Jtontg6bIut )>etf))tt^en. 

165. Compare with this line the lines occurring in Buttler*s mono- 
logue which was ultimately suppressed by Schiller (see Appendix I. 2, 
11. I — 1 : Sd^ ^obe mit ben tetnen 9luf gef^iatt — ^mein %t%tXL lang). 

gef))att, 'saved'; ben guten @(!^ein gef^att, 'saved appearances.* The 
more usual phrase would be gemal^tt or betoal^tt. 

167. Unmut, m. displeasure,* 'indignation.' The prefix un« often 
implies not a simple negation of what follows, but a bad sort of that 
which is designated by the simple word. Hence fiWut 'mood,' 'dispo- 
sition* (usually a 'brave disposition '= 'courage*; in 1. 173 9Rttt=@inn), 
but Unmut, 'ill-humour.' Similar words are UnvMt, Unmenfi^ 1. 2080. 

170. As a matter of fact Wallenstein was often carried away by his 
violent temper. Compare also fptccot. I. 3, 1. 332. 

172. mit is a dativus incommodi^ *to my disadvantage,* 'against 
me.* 'They will now weave together to my ruin (into one web of 
treason) all that I have done without a fixed plan, and will see a 
premeditated plot in it.' 
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174. im Ubecflufi, <in the overflow,* is less usual than im Ubetfltcfiett 
or betm Uborflufien. 

179. tttfoib, 'by rending it.* 

180. The third portion of the monologue comprises 11. i8o — 191. 
Wit anbet«, 'how different (was it),* 'what a difference.* bo, *when.' 

182. Cirrl^aUung, f., in ordinary prose ©elb^erl^altung. 

l^etft^t, older etfc^t, corresponds etymologically to *asks*; the verb 
Ifcifi^ett is no longer used in ordinary prose, but only in poetry and in 
elevated diction. It is replaced by forbetn, loerlangcn. The compound 
etl^eifd^en, 'to require,' is likewise less common than orfotbctn, oetlangen. 

183. This line has become a ^miliar quotation. 

184. With this line and the following compare Goethe's tragedy 
Cirgmont Act 4: ivte in einen 8oo«to^f greif|l bit in bte bnnfle Bufunft; wa6 bu 
faffefl, i|l no<^ jngerottt, bit itnbetoufit, fei'« Jlreffet obet Sel^ter. There are 
several other passages in which Schiller seems to have been influenced 
by reminiscences from Goethe's Qfgmont, a play which he had very 
closely studied. See the Index to the Notes. 

188. In Schiller's drama ^on (5arIo« ii. 15 1. 2332 the marquis 
of Posa speaks of an ideal ba< au« bet ®<eU mfltterli(^(m SBoben... 
freittiUig f)^of t. 

189. beS 8e((n6 Srembe, lit. *the foreign land of life/ 'the unfriendly 
world.* 

191. «<ttrattli<^ seems to have here the sense of freunbftd(i, ivofltoottenb, 
(powers) 311 benen man SScrtrauen faffen fann. lotrtrauttdl^ macl^t, say 'can 
move to sjrmpathy.' Another way of explaining vetttautic^ is to see in 
it an equivalent to Mrtrauendkourbtg, 'trustworthy,' but it is doubtful if 
)>ertrault<9 can have that sense. 

192. Here begins the last portion of the monologue. 
SBegtnnen, n. is of course not 'beginning,' but 'undertaking.* 

198. With this portion of the monologue compare the passage from 
the fourth book of Schiller's History of the Thirty Year^ War (Hist 
crit. ed. viii. 336 sqq.) : „9lt(^t6 ®mnge§ toat («, eine ret^tmaftge, bnr(^ 
tange ^etiftj^rung Befefligte, butH^ SHeligton unb ®efe|e gel^etligte ®e»alt in 
il^ren SButj^etn }» etfc^uttetn; aUe iene iBcjauBerungen bet CirinBUbnngSftafit 
unb bet @tnne, bte futc^tbaten SBac^en eine6 tecf^tm&f igen Sl^tonl, gu getftoten; 
aUe iene unvettttgbaten ®efu^le bet ^jlic^t, bie in bet iQtuft beS Untettl^anl 
fur ben geBotnen Sde^ettfi^et fo \9XX unb fo mftcl^ttg f^tec^en, mit getoaftfatnet 
4^anb )U oettilgen...." 

196. »etid^tt gel^ettlgtem, 'consecrated by time.' From the time 
of King Albrecht II. (1438) the house of Habsburg occupied without 
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interruption the imperial throne of Germany. In 1806 the old German 
Empire, or, to speak more correctly, the Holy Roman Empire, came to 
an end by the abdication of the Emperor Francis. 

207. tai gefftl^rUt^ 9nt(^tbare, 'that which is dangerous and terrible.' 
See the note to 1. 91. 

2)a« gait) ®<meine lit. *the altc^ether common,' *the absolutely 
commonplace.' gcmetn has here not the sense of 'morally bad,' 'base,' 
or of * vulgar,* but means * ordinary,* * commonplace,' 'trivial.' Cp. 
$tccoI. I. 4, 1. 393 n. and SB. Sob 11. 211, 1517, etc. 

208. ba« eivtg ®efittge, lit. ' that which eternally belongs to yesterday,* 
i.e. that which can always plead in its favour that it was in force 
yesterday and so has prescription on its side ; hence 'established custom,* 
'everyday routine.* 

211. ava ®<mein<m, *of commonplace, ordinary material'; the 
propensity towards what is commonplace is innate in human nature. 
In the beautiful (Sr^tlog ju &^iVitx9 ®Udt 11. 31 — 2, Goethe bestows 
the highest praise on his deceased friend : Unb jointer il^m in mcfentofem 
^tfycint I lag, ival utiS allc bAnbtgt, txa ®em<ine -, and in his unfinished epic 
Tl^itltii 11. 365 sqq. Goethe makes Athene say of Achilles, who was 
destined to die in the prime of life : 

9(1^, baf fcl^on fo friil^e baS ft^one a3ttbnt< bet (Srtbe 
9€l^Ien foUf bte hxtit unb locit am ®emetnen ftcl^ freuet. 

This line and the following are a common familiar quotation. 

212. bie Qletool^nl^cit nennt et feint Slmme. He regards custom as his 
foster-nurse, i.e. he is nurtured and trained by custom. Cp. the 
saying (Bttoofynfftxt ift tint anbte 9latur or ^urc^ (Btwo^n^tit ijl i^m 
bieS gut irottttn fflatux geioorben. Imelmann, in his essay Herder und 
Schillers IVallensiein (1893) has pointed out that several ideas and 
expressions of Schiller's SBaUenfletn were very likely suggested by^ 
Herder's Kssay ^^% eigene @(^i(ffal which Schiller published in his 
periodical ^ie 4^oren. In his essay Herder speaks of 'petty weakness' 
nursed by unreasoning custom (von ftnnlofn; (Setool^n^ett gefftngt) and it is 
very probable that this passage suggested Schiller's verse. 

218. iviirbig atten ^aulrat...(ltbflu(f feinet Sl^nen. In his Sau^ 1. 1. 408 
Goethe speaks in the same sense of UnoAter <&au6tat. 

4^au8rat, m. means as a rule 'furniture.' The old meaning of 9iat is 
'what is of use in life,' 'help,* 'provision.* This old meaning survives 
in ^aulrat 'furniture,' ^ortat 'provision,' and Untat, 'rubbish.' 

214. 3l^m is an ethical dative which cannot be translated. 
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215. a)a« 3a^t stands for S)ie Sa^te or simply jDm 3eit. 

216. il^m refers back to ber aRenft^ (1. ^ii). 

217. @(t. The imperative stands here for the conditional. Com- 
pare the Latin saying Beaii possidentes. 

218. l^eilig is not an adv. but the ace. of the adj. referring to 9te(!^t. 

220. Notice the intentional repetition of nod^ and compare the 
similar situation in the stage-version of Schiller's tragedy %\ti\9 (iv. 15) 
where the hero says to himself before acting: „9lo(^ tfl (6 Beit! no(f^'. 
(Slenua lie9t no(^ in fuf em, jriebUc^em @(l^tummet...9lo<!^, no<|> fann i(^ utnfel^ren/' 

221. 9li(l^t...no(^, in ordinary prose iu><!^ ntcf^t, 'not yet.' 

222. gioet, viz. the two, the good and the bad one. This is the 
turning-point in Wallenstein's career. He now turns resolutely to the 
bad way, and for the first time treats openly with his sovereign's foes, 
instead of acting through his political agents. By admitting the 
Swedish Colonel to his presence and by negotiating personally with 
the enemy, he finally breaks with his former life and stakes his honour 
and his life in order to attain his ambitious aims. 

Scene 5. 

This again is one of the finest scenes of the whole drama, a master- 
piece of military and political discussion, full of facts and details, but 
not for a moment dry and uninteresting. Schiller has most happily hit 
off the cool language of diplomacy and the polite turns of men of the 
world. It rivals the great scene with Questenberg ^piccot ii.,7. Just 
as Questenberg represents the views of the Emperor and the Court 
party, Colonel Wrangel represents the great Chancellor and the Swedes. 
But while in the great Council of War Wallenstein triumphs over the 
Emperor, in the secret interview with Wrangel the Swedish Colonel 
comes off victorious. Ludwig Tieck has called this scene Die Jtrone be« 
@tu({8 (Jtrtt. ®<!^r. III. 49). Note the contrast between the brutality 
and godlessness of Wallenstein's generals and the much more moral and 
dignified way of conducting war practised by the generals who had 
served under Gustavus Adolphus. 

223. SS^tanget. The introduction of the Swedish Colonel Wrangel 
is a pure invention of the poet for the purpose mentioned above. 
Schiller simply adopted the name of the general who so ably commanded 
the Swedes during the two last years of the Thirty Years' War. But 
this great general, Karl Gustav Wrangel, was only bom in 1603 
and could not in 1634 have risen to the rank of Colonel and been 
entrusted with so important a diplomatic mission. 
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224. 9$om btauen (Regimente (Stttermannlanb. The raiment takes its 
name from the Swedish province of Sodermanland, to the south of the 
Malar-lake. In the description of the battle of Liitzen (Tliirty Years^ 
War, Book ill. Pitt Press Ed. p. 91) a 'blue' and a 'yellow* regiment 
are mentioned as especially brave. 

225. "ow ®tralfunb. This reference is to the famous unsuccessful 
siege of Stralsund by Wallenstein in 1628. The Swedish auxiliary 
forces were then commanded by Colonel Lesle and Count Brahe. 
Stralsund has here the stress on the second syllable, while in ordinary 
prose one sa3rs @tra'lfunb. See the notes to the 8 a get 11. 141, 604. 

280. bet SSett is the term still occasionally used by poets for baS 
batttft^e ^ttty which is commonly and officially called bte O^fee (L 1975 ; 
bad Oflmeer 1. 358 is quite unusual), 'the Baltic (sea).* It refers here to 
the straits between Stralsund and the island of Riigen. The names 
grofler and fleinet 99c(t are now used in a restricted sense with regard to 
the Danish straits on either side of the island of Fiinen. The word 
seems to be identical with the Lat.-Germanic Battia^ Mare Baliicum and 
with the English 'belt*; its orig. meaning maybe 'girdle-sea,* 'belt- 
sea.* Carruth states that 'in an old cut of the si^e of Stralsund the 
sund is called, "Maris Baltic! Pars, Die Beldt, Oost See'*.* In the 
late Middle High German daz bdtemer was used to denote bi< Cflfee. 
It is not true that a storm on the Baltic prevented Wallenstein from 
taking Stralsund. The cause of his failure was his inability to surround 
it and cut off its communications owing to his want of a fleet. The 
possession of Stralsund would have been of paramount importance to 
him, as the town was the key to the Baltic. 

232. Slbmiraldl^ut. In 1628 Wallenstein assumed among others the 
title SRontifi^et JtaVfetUc^ec SU^al^efldt (Senegal oirtflet ^elbtl^au^tmann tote 
aitd^ bed Oceans unb Battifc^en ^fx% General. By this clever allusion to 
the injury which Wrangel had caused him Wallenstein elicits from 
Wrangel a definite mention of the price he has come to offer. 

233. etne Jtrone, viz. bie JSontgdhrone von IBol^men. Cf. 1. 1 5 1 n. and 
1. 240. In his negotiations with the Bohemian refugees and with the 
Swedes Wallenstein seems to have led them to believe that his ultimate 
aim was the crown of Bohemia. It is, however, more probable that he 
wished ultimately to become Elector Palatine and compel his great 
enemy Maximilian of Bavaria to give up the Rhenish Palatinate. 

234. (Suet is monosyllabic. Jttebitiv, n. is one of the numerous 
foreign terms purposely employed by Schiller in imitation of the 
military and diplomatic language of the time. We should now say 
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I8e9taubigttng, £ or SBeglaiiHgitngSft^retBen, n. See Jtonfurtett) (L 277), 
9<Ionie (1. 335), JtotilunPtion (1. 401), Slftion (1. 901). 

Jtommt...^ottma(^t? Wrangel evades this question for the time. His 
answer is given in 1. 331. 

236. l^at 4^anb' itnb Sufi'. This is a common idiom to express that 
something is perfect^ irreproachable. Compare the Latin nee caput nee 
pedes kaiere^* to be worthless.' The German phrase seems to have 
been formed on the model of the Latin. 

238. bet itanjler. Oxenstiema, who after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus had the supreme direction of Swedish affairs. 

241. S)er ^od^ifeltge. The ^q^* before ftlig indicates a royal per- 
sonage. The present German Emperor speaks of William I. as 3Retn 
l^odfyfettget ^err ®tofivater. 

242. grof gettad^t, 'thought highly/ 'had a high opinion.' 

Qfitet ®naben (often spelt dto. ®naben) is never inflected. It is 
here the genit. In 1. 398 it is the dat. ®naben is really plural, the 
plural number being often used in the forms of address. Of. 1. 285, and 
@etne 38fitben 1. 260. The title Qrittr ®nab(n (for Cjrute ®nab<n) was formed 
after the model of the late Latin vestra dementia, 

243. 9urttifflt(^em, now vorttefflu^etn. Schiller has here intention- 
ally made use of the more archaic form in order to imitate the lan- 
guage of the xviith century, fix and «or are derived from the same 
root and are not unfrequently interchanged in older New High German. 
Compare the use of ffir (instead of oor) in such common modem phrases 
as : %a% f&r Sag, SRann fur SRattn, etc. 

244. bet ^errfcl^verfl&nbigfte, 'the one best qualified to rule.* 

246. burfit', 'had a right,' because he was such a wise ruler. On the 
frequent occurrence of short lines such as this, see Part I. Introd. p. xxviii. 

247. Slttfrid^ttg, 'to be candid,' but Wallenstein is fax from being 
candid with Wrangel. On the contrary his real intention with regard 
to the Swedes is that after having by their aid won the crown of Bohemia 
and become a prince of the Empire he will proceed to drive them out 
of Germany. He speaks his true sentiments in $ i c c 1 ii. 5 , 11. 830 sqq., 
and SB. Sob iii. 15, 11. 1973 sqq. 

249. 3n ^iJ^IeTten (trisyllabic). See $tccoI. II. 7, 11. 1090 sqq. This 
is true. After the battle of Liitzen Wallenstein for some time abstained 
from any serious attack on the Swedes, as he was at that time carrying 
on secret negociations with Oxenstiema. 

{•ei 9lurn(erg, because he did not attack the King Gustavus Adolphus. 
Bat in this latter case Wallenstein*s keeping quiet in his entrenched 
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camp before Numberg was not by any means a proof of his good-will 
towards the Swedes, and the assertion is mere sophistry. On the fight 
before Numberg, see fl^tccot ii. 7, 11. 1044 sqq.» and the graphic 
description in the History of the Thirty Years' War ill. 62. 16—74. 10. 

250. oft, this statement is exaggerated. 

862. See fPtccot. 11. 7, IL iisosqq. 

260. ®cinc SButben, *His Excellency,* also 1. 291. SButben is the 
plural of polite address. See dhter <S)naben 1. 342 n. 

meint, note the sing, here and 1. 291, where Wrangel speaks of the 
Chancellor, but ftnb (1. 285) where he addresses Wallenstein. 

261. bem JJatfet...mttfptel«i, *play the Emperor such a trick,* *play... 
false to the Emperor.* This phrase is much stronger than mtt bem 
jtatfet fpielen. As a rule the adj. uBel is added to etnem mttfpiden. 

266. This line is a common familiar quotation. 

267. Bil jum *5«f erflen, by the Emperor*s interfering with his com- 
mand of the army (see *Ptccot li. 7, 11. 1196 sqq.) and by his endeavour 
to weaken Wallenstein's position and finally to get rid of him (see 
?Piccot. II. 5, 11. 798 sqq.). 

270. S3(kottf tfein, n. is here an equivalent to @ckoiffen, n. 

272. (Sure Siirfltic^feit, in modem prose (Sure f&rflU(^e J&o^ett, or 
simply Cjrure <&ol^eit, but never (Sure Sutfincl^fett. 

273. Sllfo in the sense of fo is archaic and poetic. 

277. ^e itonfurtenj means here ba6 dufammentreffen ber UmflAnbe, 
hence bte ©ad^tage. Say *the situation* or 'circumstances.' The usual 
meaning of JSonfurre'n^ as a business term is * competition.* 

278. du unfter ®unfl is very unusual instead of the common phrase 
)u unfern (Sunflen. 

tm JhHeg... forfeit, 'all advantages are lawful in war,* gttt really means 
*is of value,* 'holds good,* i. e. *may be taken.* 

280. rtcf^ttg, 'rightly,* 'exactly,' usually totrflic!^, 'really.* 

286. Jtriege^fftcfien, 'master of the art of war.* Schiller uses the 
same expressive term in the History of the Thirty Yeari War ill. 85. 
15 (Pitt Press Edition) when he says in the introductory remarks to his 
fine description of the battle of LUtzen : 3)er morgenbe Slag fodte (Suto^a 
fetnen er^en j{rteg6futflen fennen lel^ten.... The word is poetic, but the 
German Emperor is officially called bet oBetfle JSriegdl^err bed beutfd^eit 4^eere6. 

287. ^tttla, the famous King of the Huns, who in 451 invaded and 
ravaged Gaul. In his train were armed bands of several Germanic tribes. 
He was defeated and his further progress checked by the Roman 
Governor Aetius with the aid of German auxiliaries in the great and 
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famous battle on the Catalaunian fields (near Chdlons-sur-Marne). 
After the death of *the scourge of God,* as he was called, in 453, the 
monarchy of the Huns fell to pieces. In the old German heroic epics the 
person of Attila appears very frequently, the Middle High German form 
of his name being (in regular development) EtzeL The comparison 
with Attila is not a very flattering one for Wallenstein, but Wrangel 
seems to be unconscious of the foct. He only thinks of Wallenstein 
as the leader of an immense army. 

iPl^rtl^ud, King of Epirus, was a renowned general and leader of 
mercenaries. He had long meditated the plan of conquering for himself 
and the Hellenic nation a new empire in the west. He helped the 
inhabitants of Tarentum (in the South of Italy) in a war against the 
Romans, and though his plan of attack by means of the phalanx to 
which the Romans were unaccustomed and his use of elephants in 
battle at first gave him the victory, he was ultimately overcome by them 
in the battle of Beneventum (275). He died in 372 B.C. 

289. vor 3a]^ceit. Wallenstein twice succeeded in raising very large 
armies in a very short time, viz. in the year 1635 and, still more re- 
markably, in 1633. See Sager 11. 749 sqq.; ^piccol. ii. 7, 11. 1154 sqq. 
and SB. Sot) II. 1795 sqq. 

gegcn SRenfd^enbenfen, * against all human thoughts,' 'contrary to all 
expectations.' We should usually say tvibet alle (Stmartung. 

291. 3eb<nno(^ is a curious and now unusual mixture of the ordinary 
3et)o<|> and S)ennocl^. The formal 3ebennod^ was not unfrequently used 
in the xviith century. 

293. fe(^)tgtaufenb. See ^ager 1. 753. 

294. ®e<^}i3teil, in ordinary prose ©ed^jigflel (for fed^gigfl SIcil). 

297. 8u't^«rif(!^en with the stress on the first syllable. This pronun- 
ciation is the one generally used in the South of Germany by common 
people and by Roman Catholics. The South German educated Protes- 
tants and the great majority of North Germans prefer the pronimciation 
lutl^e'rifc!^ (with long e) which is less in harmony with the common laws 
of German accentuation but arose from the Latinised Lutkerus and was 
perhaps influenced by fatl^o'Ufd^, ))rote^a'ntifd^. Schiller has five times 
(^iccot 11. 605, 1191 ; SB. 3:0b 11. 397, 1548, 2618) used the form Iu'tl^e« 
rif(^, which in formation and pronunciation corresponds exactly to 93ut» 
tUtifd^ (Sager 1. 695). The usual term for 'Lutherans' is Sutl^craner 
(see 1. 1983 and $iccot 1. 2359). 

298. eu(^ tfi'd urn bt< @a(^', viz. ju tl^un, 'you care for the cause.' 
The same phrase with omission of ju ti^un occurs 11. 352, 1976 and £ ag er 
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1* 3^7* ^^ if^ nttx urn eine @a(!(|c fel^r ju t^un really means *I have much 
to do with a subject,' hence 'I have a thing much at heart* 

801. SDf{it gtoeicn (in ord. prose usually without inflection mit ^n^ei), 
viz. the lords in heaven and on the earth, God and the King. 

802. 9Son aUbem, in prose t>on aVitm tern, familiarly von allebem. 

804. fetnen <^erb unb S^d^t. We should expect to find f eine itir(f|e, as 
Stix^^t is fem. and ^ett masc. Street stands here for (SlauBen or dieligion. 

806. £)^errei(f|er, in ordinary prose Cfltci^ier. Schiller uses the older 
form frequently for metrical reasons. See $tccot i. 4, L 396 n. 

809. SBo^cim. On this archaic form which Schiller found in his 
authorities see the note to £agct 1. 672. Wallenstein's statement is 
somewhat exaggerated. 

^aufet. l^aufen is, as a rule, used of beasts of prey ; it is here clearly 
used with a sense of contempt. 

314. J&erj, n. * feeling,' * affection.* Seel. 1635. 

316. eigne 9Ba^l. Before its annexation by Austria, Bohemia was 
free to elect its own ruler. 

816. \>t% ®(au]6en< S^v^annei. See ^iccol. iv. 5, 11. 2072 sqq. 

317. cingef(^re(ft is very unusual instead of eingefc^uc^tert. einf4ire(f en 
is originally a hunter's term and is said of game (SBilb inS ®arn etn« 
f(!(ire(f en), then it is used metaphorically. 

821. In the first book of the Thirty Years* War Schiller says of 
Slawata and Martinitz: man Befc^ultigte fie, tafi ftc biefc (their Protestant 
subjects) mit ^unten in bie ^D^ejfe l^e^en lief en. 

325. Sctonte, f. This term is used with special reference to the breach 
of faith of vassals, desertion of one's rightful lord and master. It is 
another one of the numerous military and political technical terms bor- 
rowed from the French during the xviith century. 

826. in ber 9BeU (Sefc^id^ten. The plural is used by Schiller in 
imitation of older German usage corresponding to the Latin historiae^ 
e.g. er 4^ in (Sefc^id^ten »ot tt}aun=hisiorianim est peritissimus. We 
should now use the sing, in bet (Sefcl^id^tc or in ber SBeltgefc^iti^te. 

After 828. but(^lieft fte, now usually tiefl fie burd|>. 

330. 3a is the answer to Wallenstein's question 1. 234. 

332. bet di^eingraf. See $iccol. ii. 7. 1. iora. note. * It was in fact 
not the Rheingraf Otto Ludwig von Salm, but Bemhard von Weimar 
who was to join Wallenstein. See 1. 2633 and Introd. p. xxiv. 

383. ftinfjel^ntaufenb. Wallenstein speaks of 16000 men. See 11. 283 
and 1822. In iv. 7, L 2756 their number is only 12000. See the note. 

334. ju. . . gu floflen, ' to join. ' 
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337. SSoIf was often used in older German for Sru))pcn, Siotbaten, but 
occurs in this sense now only in the compound Sufoott, n. 'infautiy,' 
Jl- 3031, 3036. See the note to «a get 1. 7. 

889. Wrangel's caution was amply justified. Cp. $iccol. ii. 5> 
11. 8^3 sqq. 

fIRuf . The personal pronoun 3(^ is frequently left out in business 
language. See 1. 874. 

842. The verb has here the position it would take in a dependent 
clause. In ordin. prose: @onfl toivb t9m...oettrattt (usually anvecttaut). 
In vevttaitet (as in l^aufet 1. 309, gel^dtet 1. 31a, moget 1. 350, etc.) the c of 
the inflexion is kept for the sake of the metre. See )>ett€aut 1. 283. 

848. fur} unb gut is idiomatic for 'briefly.' Cp. 11. 1018, 3360. 

846. <Slren3f(^(oji Qrger refers to the old castle of Eger on the Bohemian 
and Saxon frontier which is now for the most part a ruin. The citadel 
situated on a steep rock facing the river Eger was very strongly fortified. 
Schiller paid a visit to Eger from Karlsbad in 1791. Illo and Terzky 
were mur4ered at the Castle. See Act v. 

848. %tC% urn Qrger scil. get^an, * Be it so, so far as Eger is concerned/ 
i.e. * I do not mind Eger.' 

%t^i nid^t for S)a« gel^t nid^t, *that will not go off,' 'that will not do,' 
'impossible.' This is a very colloquial phrase, but Wallenstein fre- 
quently uses colloquial language. C£ also 1. 1499. Schiller has pur- 
posely mixed these and similar turns into the poetic language of his 
drama in order to give it a stamp of naturalness. The language of Illo 
shows still more familiar phrases, cf. 11. 2771, 2806, or ^iccot. 1. 8. 
<*^ 863. %\xi% is much less elegant than nut but is often used in 

colloquial German. It occurs again in 1. 494. 
{ 865. SBie (taig scU. ifl, <as it is right.' 

868. Cflmeet, n. usually Oflfee, f. (1. 1975)* See 1. 230 n. 

360. %^% fReic^. This is an exaggeration. The Swedes did not 
rescue the Empire, but the Protestant States of it. 

862. S^erftegett, the usual compound is l^eftegett. 

864. Sfremblinge int. Note the hiatus and cp. Part I. Introd. xxiv. 
§ 4. Wrangel describes Wallenstein's own feelings. See $icc. ii. 5, 
11. 820 sqq. and SB. Sob ill. 15, 11. 1973 sqq. 

366. einer <6anb))oIl[ ®elb. <Slelb is the nom. in apposition after the 
analogy of etn <9ta« SBaffer, ein ^fiinb SBrot. Compare, however, eine 
SBolfc ©taubeS 1. 3020. A similar formation to bie <$anb))oU is bet 9uf btett. 
See ^iccol. 11. 7, 1. 1057. 

868. aBatflatt, f. (often, but less correctly, spelt SBo^tflatt) * battle- 
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field/ lit. 'place of the battle-field.' In Old German wal (with short a) 
meant 'battlefield,' the Old Engl, wal meant 'a fallen warrior,' 
also 'fallen warriors.' Other compounds with this flBal are SBalfaUa 
(l^atla is *hall') which is according to Grermanic mythology the place of 
immortality for the souls of fallen heroes ; and SBattdte, f. Old Norse 
valkyrja 'an immortal maiden who had to choose (furen, fiefcn) among 
those slain on the battle-field (9Bal).' This SBoI must not be confiised 
with (i) SBa^l, f. 'choice' which belongs to the same root as u^ toiU, 
(2) ^al in 9BaIftf(^, m. ' whale ' (occasionally spelt SDaUfifc^). It appears 
from the English * whale ' that the initial w is not the original sound in 
German but hw which appears in Mod. Engl, as wh, 

372. tic 9Bim|)e(...Iuften, poetic for fegeln. 

875. gemeinen is here an equivalent to gemetnfamcn. See 1. 430. For 
another meaning of gemein see 1. 208 n. 

376. (Urnistant, viz. Pomerania, which the Swedes were most anxious 
to obtain and a great deal of which (SSot^ommern) they actually acquired 
by the provisions of the Peace of Westphalia (1648). See jpicc. 11. 5,' 
1, 824. Originally Pomerania was ruled by Dukes (iioo — 1637), it is 
now a province of Prussia. 

377. Uegt 3U 8oten. The usual phrase is om Sdoben tiegen, but gu 
aSoten faden. Cf. 1. 1819. 

880. mit @ad^fen gel^eime Untetl^anblung. In the History iii. 55. 
25 sqq. Schiller says: 9U(!(|t tic @a(^fen ju (ejtoingen — fu|> mit il^ncn ju 
oeceinigen, toar fein $lan...9li4it0 liefl cr un^erfu^it, ben iturfiir^cn 9on bee 
fddtoebtfdden ^ttian) loSjureif en. See the Introd. pp. xxx., xxxi. 

383. notig ad^tet, in prose fjlr notig erad^tet (or fdr notig I^AXt). 

388. meine ^au^tjlabt. Wallenstein regards himself already as ruler 
of Bohemia. 

389. S0enn'<. The ed is the old genit (M.H.G. es) of e< (M.H.G. 
ez) * If there is still time "for it ".' 

390. ^a< flel^t (ei mir=:S)a< flel^t in meinet (Setoalt 'that rests with 
me.* Cf. 1. 1307. 

891. vor toenig Itagen, 'a few days ago.' The phrase ))or menigen 
S^agen is likewise possible. The uninfiected form is as a rule used in a 
more general sense. See 11. 1428, 2041. 

894. nun is used here as a causal conjunction 'as now,' 'now that.* 
It is possible td supply ba after nun, but it is not necessary. 

896. flitnbe. Schiller prefers this older form to the now more usual 
fidnbe. See fpiccot v. 2,1. 2434 n., and SB. Sob 11. 1194, 1308, 1349, etc. 

398. ^Ujlabt, on the right bank of the river Moldau. 

S.W.T. 13 
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899. dtatfd^in and fletnc @eite, on the left bank of the Moldau. 
9{atf(!(|in (in Bohemian HradHti) means castle-hill. 

401. ^oniunftioti, f. (four syllables), in German S^erBinbung, 93et» 
einiflung. This is another instance of a foreign term current in Wallen- 
stein's time in the formal militaiy-political style. The verb ftdd mit 
ctnem foniungieren was likewise frequently used. 

402. Notice that Wallenstein is not to have any pledge. 
405. The time of action is February, 1634; the negotiations were 

begun soon after the battle of Liitzen (Nov. 16, 1632). 

Scene 6. 

411. 2)tefer is often used before proper names and other names 
with which in prose either bet or no pronoun whatever would be used. It 
seems often to be used instead of bev for metrical reasons. See 11. 486, 
2251, 3699. In other cases tiefer implies a sense of contempt. See 

I. 3740 and the note on bieS (Sefc^leddt 1. 584 ; compare also the similar 
use of the Greek ovro%, 

416. trJig', in ordinary prose ettruge. See also II. 1662, 1763, 2242. 
In poetry simple verbs are often preferred where compounds would be 
used in prose. See Part I. Introd., Chapter 11. a § 17 (p. xxxv.). See 

II. i357» ^615. 
/ 419. The French Prince Charles of Bourbon, who had fallen out 

with his Sovereign Francis I., entered in 1523 into the service of the 
German Emperor Charles V., led in 1524 an Imperial army into Provence 
and held a high command in the battle of Pavia (1525), where the Em- 
peror was victorious and Francis I. was taken prisoner. He fell in 1527 
in the assault of Rome, which was taken by his troops. While Wallen- 
stein, disgusted by the feeling of becoming dependent on the Swedes, is 
still hesitating, he recalls to his mind the treachery of the Constable of 
Bourbon ; after he has resolved to take the step he makes a very differ- 
ent comparison (11. 2, 11. 835 sqq.). 

(426. 93Iutdfreunb, m. is an equivalent to ^ertoanbter. In older Ger- 
man gfreunb alone had frequently the meaning of 'relative.' 
428. Sriebe, m., usually Sfcieben. The word originally had the 
strong declension (gen. Sriebed, ace Sttebe), but in M.H.G. weak forms 
begin to be used as well as the strong ones, and now the weak forms 
are almost exclusively used in the oblique cases. The nominative is 
now either Bfrtcbe (1. 2127) or $neben, the genitive always SttebenS, the 
accusative nearly always Srteben (1. 2346). Schiller prefers the old accus. 
Stiebc. 
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429. 9Da< nodd fo toutenb ringt, 'everyone however furiously he 
struggles.' 

430. fi(^ belongs alike to ))erttdgt and to vergUiddt. 
k>cn...8fcinb, viz. Sreutoftgfeit, S^enat. 

440. iMXxi^i we should now say yaxi (1. 2340), * delicately,* or }art» 
ful^lenb, fcinfill^Tenb. gftrtUc^ (adj. and adv.) is now only used in the sense 
of * tenderly loving, ' e.g. fine jarttld^e aWuttet. See !P i c c oX . iv. 7, 1. 2237. 

iener ^avl, i.e. Charles the Fifth. 

441. t>\im (or Cl^m), m. is the contracted form of £)l^eim, more usually 
O^eim, m. 'uncle*; the M.H.G. forms are Aheim and aheim. The word 
is in general, and especially in the North of Germany, only used in 
higher style, Cnfel (fr. Fr. oncU^ Lat. avunculus) being used instead in 
ordinary conversation. 

Sll^nl^ert, m. Charles V. was the brother of Ferdinand I., the ancestor 
of the younger line of the House of Habsburg. He was the great-uncle 
of Ferdinand II. who was Emperor in the time of Wallenstein. 

Scene 7. 

On the importance of this scene, in which the Countess Terzky 
accomplishes what Terzky and Illo were unable to do, viz. to prevail 
upon Wallenstein to take the decisive step at once, and in which she 
prevents Max Piccolomini from being heard, see the Introd. p. xliii. 
The part played by her may be compared with that of Lady Macbeth. 

444. Wallenstein instinctively shrinks from hearing her, and ad- 
dresses her with but little politeness. Nevertheless the Countess under- 
stands him better and has more influence with him than anyone else, 
his wife not excepted. In a passage which originally followed after 
1. 447 Wallenstein said : 

$e|}t btefe Bunge nid^t an m\^, x^ (ttt* eu(^! 
3l^¥ toift, ftt i^ Wt SBajfc, tie micfi totet; etc. 

445. abjulegen is unusual instead of al^juflatten. a^tegen means as 
a rule *to put off,' e.g. StUx^tt al^legen, Surcl^t aBIegen. 

446. 3(!(l toitt nid^t $o|fen, lit. * I am not inclined to hope,' is a common 
idiom for * I hope not ' ; here * I trust I do not.' 

447. betn ^nfe^n. Terzky has no authority over the Countess. 

448. She refers to Frederick V., the * Winter-king.* See ^iccot iv. 5, 
1. 3058. As a matter of fact the Countess did not influence the election 
at all, but the old mother of Terzky had much to do with it. Frederick's 
weakness and incapacity are ironically alluded to in Wallenstein's retort. 

449. Ore toar barnac^ (now usually tanadd) lit. 'he was like that,* i.e. 

13—2 
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* He was worthy of you,* * He did you credit. * This remark is of course 
ironical. 

tDoran (iegt d is elliptical for id. (. c, baf n^ nid^tS gefd^e^en ifl or ba$ 
baS SflRbni< mit ten Gc^wcbcn no(^ nid^t gefc^Ioffen ifl. 

460. »a< ct mitf . In the following speeches the Countess under- 
takes to prove that Wallenstein has absolutely no choice left. 

468. S^etftddert, in ordinary prose geftd^ett. 

462. S)cn $orfa^, viz. the purpose of conspiring with the Swedes. 

gIauB(n...bir gem, 'are ready to credit you with.* 

466. mit a3rief unb @t(gel seems to mean simply 'with authoritative 
documents,' 'with conclusive proofs'; the 'writing and seal' can only 
refer to letters signed by Terzky, as Wallenstein himself had never 
signed a document which might have compromised him. Cp. 1. 946. 

e8...bir (elegen. t% refers to Wallenstein's traitorous plans, (elcgcn, 
'to lay proofs upon,' 'to prove,' 'to demonstrate.' 

466. S)a, 'In that case.' milften fie, 'they would be compelled.' 

466. Hfl gegangen for gegangcn bifl. The liberty of altering the 
usual order of verbs is occasionally taken by all poets. See 1. 504 (for 
fi^tooten laffcn) and many other cases. 

467. bit.. .gugereddnet, 'put down to your account,' ' imputed to you. ' 
470. This line and the following are sometimes quoted, and may in 

fact be applied to more than one great historical deed. 

474. l^er OBerfl ^iccotomini Max comes in order to ask Wallenstein 
himself what his plans are, as he said he would do at the conclusion of 
l^ie ^iccolomini v. 3, 11. 2610 and 2650. However the important 
interview does not take place before SB. S^ob 11. 2. Some critics have 
started the theory that if Max Piccolomini had been admitted now, he 
would have persuaded Wallenstein to remain faithful to the Emperor 
and would have spoiled the plans of the Countess, her husband and 
lUo ; while by refusing to see him — ^his good genius — Wallenstein loses 
his last chance, and when Max comes again (11. 2) the fatal treaty with 
the Swedes has been signed by Wallenstein. This theory, however, 
does not seem acceptable for the reasons given in the Introduction, 
p. xliv. There are two lines in one of the acting copies which were 
subsequently omitted by Schiller, but which most likely were originally 
intended to precede 1. 474. In them Wallenstein says : 

^ilfreidde ^\^it, jcigt mit einen Steunb 
3n btefer Slngfl bet [(^tverBelabnen @eele. 
Scarcely has he uttered these words when Max is announced, but he 
refuses to see him. 
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478. Wallenstein shrinks from seeing the face of his chivalrous 
young friend in the moment when he contemplates setting his signature 
to the alliance with the Swedes. 

479. She thinks Max comes to ask for Thekla*s hand. 

480. na^ll^et. Wallenstein is only informed of Max's love for his 
daughter in 1. 1598. 

481. aBjufett'gen, 'to despatch.' fertig, * ready' really means 'ready 
to go.* It is derived from 8fal^rt (older gatt) * journey* and was some- 
times spelled fftrtig. 

483. ftd^ fdnbe, * could be found.* The German reflective must often 
be rendered by the English passive voice. See 11. 780, 803, 2710, 2986. 

487. bie alten ^offnungen refers in this drama to his hopes to obtain 
the crown of Bohemia. See 1. 233 n. 

491. flel^nted Sfufed, 'at once/ corresponds to the Latin stante pede 
or statim (from stare) and the French de cepas. The more usual phrase 
is now ftel^enbcn 9iife« (1. 381 1 and 98. %tVi I. 3, 1. 333, aViaria Gtuatt 
IV. II, 1. 3273)) but flcl^entcS is in conformity with the old rule that an 
adj. took the strong form in cases where it was not preceded by the 
article, e.g. gute< ^SivXt^, reineS S^ttytva. This rule is still observed in 
Mod. Germ, with fem. subst. e.g. neuet %xt (1. 3488), tteuTofetiveifc (1. 1886), 
and with nouns in the plur. e.g. gutet ^tnge (1. 3782). But in the sing, of 
the masc. and neuter the usage is fluctuating and on the whole the weak 
form is preferred, e.g. aUc6 and alien <Sm^e«, gteid^eS and gUic^en ^erjcnl. 
The preference of the weak form may be due to reasons of euphony, in 
order to avoid the concurrence of two words ending in ^ed. Schiller*s 
practice is not uniform, but on the whole he seems to prefer the weak 
form, see fceien 8ufle« (1. 2499), f^^^^" ®eijl< (1. 2552). 

492. Schiller's account in the fourth book of his History of the 
mrty Yeari War often agrees very closely with passages in the play 
and serves to illustrate them. In this case we And the following anec- 
dote told by Schiller (following Herchenhahn). On Wallenstein's 
retreat to Eger a gentleman of his suite took upon himself to urge him 
to seek for reconciliation with the Emperor. „Vir(t toit ifl ba ^u l^etfen?" 
flet bet ^erjog i^m in« SBott. „6ie ^aben/' ettoibctte icnct, „ vierjigtaufenb 
^Itmirtc (ducats on which the flgure of an armed soldier was stamped) in 
bet ^ul^en. ^ie nel^men @ie in bie $anb nnb reifen getaben SBegS bamit an 
ben faiferlid^en <$of. S)ott crflAren @ie, ba^ @te atte (iei^ertgen @(f|rttte ((of 
get^an, bie Steue bet faifetltc^en S)tenet auf bie fPtobe }U fletten unb bie 
(Reblid^en t)on ben S^erbftcl^tigen ju untetfc^eiben. Unb ba nun bie meiflen ft(^ 
gum %^aVi geneigt ettoiefen, fo feien ®ie it%i gefommen, @einc ^aifetU(^ 
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aRaiefldt OPT biefen gefd^rUc^en SDlenfc^en gu toarnen. @o toerben ®ie let en 
3um ^etrdter mac^en, bev ®ie ie|}t jum @c^etm madden toitt. tftm faifetlid|»en 
^ofe UHtb man ®ie mit ten oieraigtaufenb Slrmirten toittfommen l^etfien, unb @ie 
toerben toieber bet er^e gfriebWnber toerben." „a)fr aSorfcfilafl ifl gut/' antwor* 
tetc SBaUenflein nac^ einigem SRac^benfen, „a(tc bet Seufel ttaue!" 

494. )um (eflen ^aben is equivalent to }^vx SRatten ^aBen. For the 
explanation of the idiom, see ^iccol. ii. 6> 1. 860 n. 

499. For the following compare ^iccot v. i, 1. 2527 sqq. The 
Countess is perfectly right in her anticipations. 

600. l^et SG)vx% «on Ungatn, i.e. the son of the Emperor, who 
succeeded his &ther as Ferdinand III. See ^iccol. 11. 5, 11. 800 sqq. 

606. A description similar to the following passage is given with 
a very different purpose and with very different feelings hy Max Picco- 
lomini in $iccol. ill. 4, 11. 1661 sqq. 

609. ^offlatt, f. is really the place in which a court is to be held 
together with the buildings on it, hence *a court.' @tatt corresponds 
etjrmologically to * stead.* @tatt, f. as a noun now only occurs in poetry 
and in compounds, and also in anflott * instead of.' The common noun 
®tabt, f. 'town' is really the same word. ^i<ai<xU m. has the same double 
sense which we find in the English * state,' both being borrowed from 
the Lat. stcUus, ^offiaat, m. is the household of a prince, the courtiers. 

golbne @ti^liiffe( audtetten means JTammetl^ettn etnennen. A golden key 
is the badge of office of a chamberlain. See ^iccol. ii. 7, 1. 1290. 

610. gaftftei refers to et (1. 508), not to gto^e. In reading a small 
pause must be made after gaftftei. 

612. ft(^ ju (ef(^eiben toeif, m(!(|t8...3U gelten, * knows how to restrain 
himself, not to be... really of any higher worth or significance.' 

616. ^n), we should now say gffltfl. The term ^rinj (fr. Fr. prince, 
Lat. principem) is now only used of the sons or the nearest relatives of 
kings. Reigning princes are called by their official title: Jtonig, •Oetjog, 
etc. 

616. bann c(en audd etnet, 'in that case just one more.' 

617. neuen S)2enf(!(|en is used here in the technical sense of homines 
novif in German (Srm))orf5mmUnge, * upstarts,' 'parvenus.' 

618. ii'Betndc^tiged has here the very unusual sense of 'sprung up 
suddenly during the night and doomed to die before long,' hence 
'transient,' a 'mushroom existence' which will soon be forgotten. As a * 
rule fl'betndcl^tig means 'having stayed up all night,' 'overwatched,' e.g. 
cin ilbetndd^tigeS ®efufit. 

619. mit gleic^em Slufttjanb, 'with equal expenditure' (viz. of effort), 
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hence *just as easily' (mit gWd^er aRuW- After this line Schiller had 
originally the following ones which were subsequently omitted : 

OBaaenflein (^efiig Betoegt). 

$ul^t' fie l^inaud, 

Ba^ mir ben ^iccolomini l^etein. 
®tdf{n. @))ri(^, i^'< bein Orrnfl? 3(^ Htte l\^\ 2)tt fannfl 

^rein toittigen, bid^ fet6fl gu (Stab gu tragen, 

@o fd^md^Uc^ gu ))etftegen, fo in nicl^ts 

3tt enbigcn bein anf))ru(l^<ooIl[e6 SeBen? 

SRi(^t8 fein, toenn man nid^td toar, erttdgt fld^ leid^t, 

JDod^ ni(!(>t« mel^t fein, gctoefen fein — / 

522. ^tlfteic^e ^i^it is here equivalent to @(l^i(ffat, n. His pride 
and ambition are strongly aroused by the words of the Countess. 

627. ®rof t^uenb, *with a boastful air.* 

632. ber.-.Begonnen, elliptical for bet x^ Begonnen l^aBe or bet Beg. I^at. 

634. Such people are called in familiar language Qrtntagifliegen. It 
was Wallenstein's aim to gain a lasting and assured position. As a 
mere general of a great army he could never expect to keep his position 
for a long time, and for this reason he wished to become a prince of the 
Empire. 

636. dl^' is here not to be translated. 

636. Sofung, f. (1. 3223) usually means 'watch-word.* It is perhaps 
derived from the verb lofen *to listen' which has gone out of use in 
literary German. On another meaning of Sofung see 1. 2317 n. 

640. The Countess does not blame Wallenstein*s belief in the stars, 
but the passage is directed against the ideas of loyalty, fidelity, etc. 
which the Countess considers to be superstitions cherished by ordinary 
mortals, but unworthy of an independent spirit such as Wallenstein. 
She admonishes him not to be sentimental and to see his aims in too 
gloomy a light, but to take the fullest advantage of the position in which 
he finds himself. 

641. bane«...<9eifle« 9Retflet, usually SD^eifler ilBer beinen...®etfl. Cf. 

I. 1450. 

642. Bi^. Wallenstein was not yet accused of high-treason to the 
knowledge of the Countess, but she knew he would be. 

644. This line has six strongly accented syllables. Such lines are . 
not of rare occurrence in this play. See Part I. Introd. p. xxvii., and 

II. 676, 830, 1974, 1977* 1994* 2014, 2071, 2204 and others. In some 
cases the irregularity is scarcely noticeable owing to the break caused 
by the change of speaker. 
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5ft6. With this and the foil, lines cp. SED. %tVi i. 4, 11. 645—654. 
650. In prose: 3(1^ jtanb fcinem ^txytxi ^m ndd^^jten or 3<|^ toar feinem 

566. 9tegen<Burg. A reference to the Sfilrflentag or iturfur^entag (see 
2!ag 1. 563) which was held in June 1630 and on which Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria and other Electors prevailed upon the reluctant Emperor 
to decree the dismissal of Wallenstein and a large part of the army. 
Wallenstein then retired into private life on his Bohemian estates, but 
he never forgot that the Emperor had sacrificed him. The proceedings 
and consequences of this meeting of the Electors at Regensburg 
(Ratisbon) are several times alluded to in the drama. See fpiccot 
II. 7, 11. 1166 sqq.; SB. Sob 11. 1402 sqq. and 1786 sqq. 

667. ^ioxCb im $Rei(^ or dlet(f|8jtanb, 'state of the Empire.* 

668. At that time Wallenstein was working hard to secure military 
and naval supremacy in Europe to the House of Habsburg. 

662. %n i^n . . . ^ieltejt bu . . . bi<|^ f efl, more usually an il^m. The accusative 
denotes the clinging to, seizing the hand of the Emperor. 
666. bent Saltern, viz. Maximilian Duke of Bavaria. 

666. S)em ilbetmiittgcn. Adjectives are not unfrequently placed 
with repetition of the def. art. after the substantive as if put in by an 
afterthought. The adj. thereby gains additional force. See 11. 986, 
I203, 1203, 122 1 and many others. 

667. bte...9Bttrbe, viz. Wallenstein's re-appointment in 1632. 

669. toal^tUc^ qualifies the whole sentence and not guter. In prose 
ttaJ^rltc^ would be placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

671. ))crn)etgei:t, scil. l^dttc. 

672. Wallenstein is right to some extent. His position as such was 
abnormal and one which could not be expected to be maintained long. 
See also 11. 598 — 9 and 11. 2123 sqq. ; 2488 sqq. 

676. bie 9lot. With the idea expressed here compare the fine poem 
called ®ad ©d^icffal by Schiller's countryman and admirer Holderlin, 
whose poetry was much influenced by that of Schiller. 

677. Siguranten is a name especially used of procession men on the 
stage, now usually called @tati'^en. Another usual name for such mere 
dimimies is ©tro^mAnner. 

678. ba6 3ei<|^en refers to the outward signs of dignity, titles, 
decorations. These are called L 587 bet l^oftc ^d^ein. 

679. Before S)en ®rof ten supply S)tc. 

680. fte il^n should be contracted into one syllable. 

681. bie is demonstrative *that.' 
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082. tic 8cf(allttttg, 'the commission.' The now archaic verb 
U^qlVLvx meant in etnc Gtette einfetcn, ein %mt fi^ectragen. The expression 
tsol^lbcflaUti 'duly appointed,' is still much used. UfiaVii is the old 
regularly formed past partic. of (cfleUen (M.H.G. ich besielU — pret. ich 
bestalte — ^past part, bestalt)^ and from the past forms has been formed in 
early N.H.G. the verb Bejtallen. See Behaghel-Trechmann, p. 112. 

5M. MxA (Befd^Ied^ is a biblical term (see Hebrews iii. 10 Saturn i^i 
enttiiflet toocb uBcc bid (Slefd^led^t..., or Mark ix. 19 O bu ungUuHgeS %t* 
fd^tec^t...) which seems to mean *a bad sort of people.' Here it refers 
to the intriguing courtiers of Vienna; in 1. 3531 to men of the stamp of 
lUo and Terzky. In both cases IDid (Sefd^ted^t is used contemptuously. 
It may be rendered 'this crew.' See also $tccoI. v. i, 1. 3403 S)icl 
(Sefc^led^t von SRAftern referring to the unscrupulous advisers of Wallen- 
stein, Illo and Terzky. 

086. mit ben S)ta]^tmaf(^incit feiner ^unf(, lit. ' wire-machines of its art,' 
hence 'puppets of its own creation.' In JtaBale unb txiht (11. i) some 
people are called contemptuously @!taven eind fD'tanonettenbral^td. Com- 
pare @fla»enfeelcn and ^ra^tmafd^tnen. 

087. d...t]^iit, 'does... it,' e.g. the business, 'suffices.' This is a 
South German idiom instead of which one would write in literary 
German genflgt or j^inrcic^t or simply l^ilft. 

088. (I<, viz. bte< <9ef(!(|te(^t (1. 584), the courtiers and the Emperor. \ 
090. \fytt refers to SRatur, and feine and t^m of the foil. line to <Slef(^tc(^t ^ 

(584). Cp. with this idea the 11. 163—6 of S)ct @:^a3iergang. The lines 
583 sqq. have been rendered thus by Hunter : 

For long, ay, till no more it can, this race 
Makes shift to work with venal, slavish souls, 
And with mere tools and puppets of its craft ; 585 

But when at last they near the precipice. 
And the vain semblance will no more avail, 
Then fall they into Nature's mighty hands. 
That giant-spirit, that obeys none else, 
Knows nought of compromises, deals with them 390 

On her conditions only, not their own. 
098. Jlaufc, 'bargain.' See ^ic cot. v. 3, 1. 2609. 
094. fA^n umgretfenbe, usually fftfn urn ftd^ gretfenbe, 'boldly pro- 
gressing,' 'boldly pushing onward,' say 'daring and ambitious.' See 
1. 3484. ttm ft(^ greifen is lit. 'to grasp round about oneself,' 'to clutch 
at everything within one's reach,' hence in a figurative sense 'to spread 
about/ 'to extend,' 'to progress.' / 
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600. eigene, 'original,' 'independent.' 

603. )>or addt 3a^ren, in 1626 during the war against the Count of 
Mansfeld and the King of Denmark. 

60ft. S)eutf(l^lanbd itreifc The old German Empire was divided into 
ten circuits or districts (ih;eife). $eu(t has here its old monosyllabic 
pronunciation, it was in M.H.G. viur. Compare duet 1. 934. 

608. iet>( Sanbeil^ol^ett, i.e. ieben Sanbe^fucftcn. This was the real 
cause of Wallenstein's fall in 1630, when the Emperor was obliged to 
sacrifice him to the representations and demands of the princes of the 
Empire. 
— 609. beintf @uttanS refers contemptuously to the Emperor. 

618. S)cm i^...fo is idiomatic for S)aS i^...fo. ^em ifl...fo means 
*with r^ard to that... (it) is so.' 

620. Sl^aten, e.g. the deposition of the princes of the Empire and 
the unlimited taxation of all the districts of the Empire. 

621. Crbnung, f. seems to refer to the Crbnung be< 9iet(^e<, ' constitution 
of the Empire.' It has been proposed, but with less fitness, to take 
Crbnung in the sense of SBettortiung which it has sometimes in the 
writings of Schiller and his contemporaries. In his fine philosophical 
poem S)ic JTitnfllec Schiller addresses the artists (11. 99 — 100): 9reut 
euti^ tcr eJ^renootten ®tufe, | tvorauf bie l^ol^c Crtnung eud^ gefldlt. 

623. iBerBre^^en, n. pi. viz. gcgeit bic Crbnungen beS ^ivSn^t^. By means of 
these very 'crimes * against the Empire he won the SucftenmanteU He 
became a 9{eid^dffirfl and with this change in his position he also changed 
his politics. See ^iccot. 11. 5, 11. 835 sqq. 

626. S)ie Stebc ntd^t fann frin. nic^t is out of place for the sake of 
emphasis. We should say in ordinary prose baf jtDifdden bur unb i$m oon 
9le(^t unb ^jltc^t ni(f|t bic aiebe fein fann. 

627. S)ie @umme ^iel^cn is a technical business phrase, bic @umme, 
'the total' 

629. By strongly appealing to his belief in the stars, Wallenstein's 
weak point as she well knows, the intriguing Countess at last prevails 
upon him to take the decisive step at once. 

631. In Goethe's mysterious fairy-tale of the beautiful lily written 
shortly before this scene and published in Schiller's $orcn, the decisive 
words are likewise QrS ifl Wi bet Beit, 'the time has come.' 

634. dobia!, m. (trisyllabic) is the Greek term (6 ^wStax^f, supply 
ki/kXos) which is usually replaced by the German Sierfteid, the circle con- 
taining the twelve constellations through which the sun appears to pass. 

643. This line is the climax of the drama, from this moment Wal- 
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lenstein^s cause is lost and becomes soon more hopeless with every scene. 
This step is the one which seals his fate. See $iccol. v. i, 1. 2480. 
Wallenstein himself has at once a gloomy presentiment. Cf. 11. 647 sqq. 
And — so soon does revenge follow his treason — Wallenstein immediately 
sends for Octavio in order to inform the false friend of the step just 
taken. This is a strong case of tragic irony. 

mir is ethical dat. and remains untranslated. 

644. l^tci 9Botett, probably one to ride to Prag, the other to Eger 
1* ^33)9 the third perhaps to Duke Francis of Lauenburg who was to escort 
his wife and daughter to Holland (see 11. 1549 — 50). 

\9Mtln is used, like f^rengeti, without its object (kad ^ferb). 

640. fein refers to the Emperor. The phrase is elliptical, supply 
ttt mt(^ gu biefer %S^i antteiBt or something similar. 

647. vSf CTtsart' eS, *I am expecting,* * I am prepared.* An interest- 
ing parallel from Macbeth (i. 7) runs thus : 

But in these cases 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague th* inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends th' ingredients of our poison*d chalice 
To our own lips. / 

649. tDtr bed ^rad^en BAl^nc fdt. Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, 
having killed a dragon, the son of Ares, sowed its teeth : there sprang 
up a host of armed men who at once fought and killed one another with 
the exception of five who were the ancestors of the Thebans. iEetes, 
king of Colchis, ordered Jason the Argonaut to sow some of the same 
dragon's teeth which Cadmus had not used and which Athena had 
given him, and to fight the men springing up from them. 

602. IDic Bofe <$offnung, 'the expectation of evil,' 'the anticipation of ) 
misfortune.' I 

tintet i^rem •^erj^n, * within itself.* Cf. $iccot v. i, 11. 245a — 3; 
SB. Sob III. 18, 11. 2133—4. 

603. fo, 'therefore.' 

600. Compare the similar ideas ^iccoL iii. 8, 1, 1840; 11. 6, 1. 692; 
OB. S: Ob 1. 2883. 

bod •&et}. The true character of a man which influences his actions 
and thereby brings about his fate. 

660. In his ^ieb von bet <9Io(fe Schiller says, 11. 146 — Tv^^^ mit 
beS <Slef(l^i(fel SRdij^ten | tfl fein eto'get fdvaCt gu fled|»ten; and in his ballad 
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Der JRing l)e« *pplvfrate« 1. 52 the king of Egypt says SKir grauet wt 
fcer ®dtt« SReifce. Cp. 1. 3585 n. 

[After this scene, in the later part of the morning, Wallenstein 
actually concludes his treaty with the Swedes. Wrangel leaves Pilsen 
immediately afterwards.] 
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Act II. 

After Wallenstein has formally agreed to join the Swedes, Max 
separates himself from him openly, while at the same time Octavio 
secretly induces the majority of the generals to leave him. Buttler 
becomes Wallenstein's deadliest enemy but remains near him. The 
scenes of this Act take place at Pilsen during the afternoon of the second 
day, scenes i — 3 at Wallenstein*s house, the rest at Octavio*s. 

Scene 1. 

664. et, viz. General Aldringen, called in this drama ber or ®raf 
^(tringer. See ^tccot I. i, 1. 21 note. Octavio has received the same 
information in ^iccot. v. 2, 11. 2580 sqq. 

8tnj is the chief town of Upper Austria, situated on the Danube, to 
the west of Vienna. 

Xftge. This form is due to Schiller's Swabian dialect which prefers 
the subj. of the pret. in the oratio obliqua even in cases where, as here, 
the subj. of the present (liege) would be required by the consecutio tern- 
porum. See ^iccot in. 4, 1. 1603 note. 

666. gfrauenberg, now fPftauml^etg, is on the Moldau in the Eger 
district not far from Pilsen. It was the property of the general Count 
Marradas, and Aldringen was consulting here with Marradas and Gallas. 

668. f^amfd^en is here, as often in poetry, a dissyllabic word. 

669. 9)>{ad^^...^nflaU, 'you are... preparing.* See 1. 2209. 

672. Wallenstein knows Octavio's nature and inclination intimately, 
and assigns to him a part for which he is admirably fitted. But he is 
almost inconceivably blind with regard to Octavio's real feelings to- 
wards him and refuses to believe the warnings of Illo and Terzky. He 
explains the reason of his boundless confidence in Octavio in Scene 3. 

678. in tiefem ®))ieT. It was not for want of personal courage. 
At Liitzen Octavio had shown the greatest bravery. 

674. rettefl...ben ©d^etn, * save... appearances.* 

679. 3U tl^utt (supply ifl), viz. to lead on the troops to me. 
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680. %\ttt, Octavio is frequently called %Utx or \>tt Slttc by Wallen- 
stein and by the generals. This seems indeed to be his nickname in the 
camp, briefly denoting the impression produced by his ripe judgment 
and skill. See ^iccol. i. 4, 1. 506; ii. 6, 1. 887; ill. 2, 1.. 141 1 ; iv. 6, 
L 2188; SB. Sot 11. 852, 1040, 1693, 2037. It may be noted that 
Wilhelm von Wolzogen, a friend of Schiller's youth and in later 
years his brother-in-law, had the same nickname and was called by it 
by Schiller himself although Schiller was his senior by three years. 
Possibly the poet applied to Octavio the familiar nickname half in jest 
to denote the superior diplomatist. Wolzogen too had distinguished 
himself as a clever diplomatist on several occasions. 

681. As a matter of fact Wallenstein twice lent his own horses to 
generals who deserted him, first to Gallas when he was sent to bring 
back Aldringen (the part here given to Octavio), and afterwards to 
Octavio when he was sent to bring back Gallas. For the sake of 
dramatic concentration Schiller has given the part really played by 
Gallas also to Octavio. See Introd. 

683. ia, 'I hope,' 'I trust.' See 1. 1563 n. 

Octavio leaves without having spoken a single word to Wallenstein. 
This is the only scene in the drama where Wallenstein and Octavio 
meet privately, and in the only other scene in which they appear 
together (fPtccol. 11. 7) Octavio again does not speak to Wallenstein. 



Scene 2. 

In a letter to Goethe dated Febr. 27, 1798, Schiller probably refers 
to this fine scene in which a noble, blameless and courageous man, and 
one who has been so far Wallenstein's devoted friend and enthusiastic 
admirer, dares to call Wallenstein^s deed by its real name to his face and 
tears himself away from his beloved general when he is unable to shake 
his resolution. The passage is as follows: — 8efonttc8 bin ic^ fro^, etne 
Situation l^tnter mir gu l^aben, too bte ^ufga6c toac, baS gati} gemetnc motalif(f|e 
Itctnl itber ba« SBadenfleinifd^e ^Serbrec^en audjufprec^cn unb cine fol(^ an flc^ 
triotalc unb unpoettfc^ ^oXvAt ))oetif(^ unb geifb;eid|> ju (el^anbeln ol^ne bie 
SRatur tt% ^Dioraltfdden ju oertilgen... Others refer this passage to iv. 2 but 
without sufficient reason. In his review of Goethe's (Srgmont Schiller 
bestowed much praise on the fine scene of the fifth act in which Alva's 
son visits EgmOnt in his prison and the son of Egmont's bitterest enemy 
openly confesses his love and admiration for the hero. In some respects 
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we have here a parallel scene to it, but this scene is more pathetic and 
impressive. 

687. eo Met6t'l tfAviy *then it is settled.' Cp. $iccol. ii. 7, 
11. 1359 sqq. 

696. 4)rufeiib aulguflbtn, lit. 'to practise while testing,' say 'to test 
by practice.* 

696. SBo...tfl, 'where the problem can be clearly solved.' We 
often say 3)aS Qrjrem))(I ge^t rtin auf or S)aS (Srjremtjel ge^t o^ne SSrud^ auf, 
'the problem can be solved without leaving a fraction behind.' 

699. gang stands predicatively 'whole,' 'undivided,' hence 'unhurt.' 
Compare the phrase von ganjem <&er)«t, ' with all my heart.' 

702. ift «ovl^anben, lit. 'is at hand,' hence 'exists.' See 1. 61 n. 

706. Hit i4^ unllen9, ' I am resolved.' toillen^ is a predicative genitive 
with the force of an adjective or past participle (entf^^lofftn, gefonnen). 

711. Very important various readings to the following speeches 
are given in VoUmer's edition (1880) from the acting copies. 

munbig, 'of age/ is derived from the old technical term bit ST^unb, 
* power,' 'protection.' Hence mflnbtg means 'able to protect oneself.' 
!Dte fD^unb has gone out of use, but miinbig, 9)^nbel, n. 'ward,' and 
^^ormunb, m. 'guardian' are commonly used. Max implies that up to 
now he had allowed himself to be guided entirely by Wallenstein, now 
for the first time he has to decide for himself. See 1. 1297. 

714. Compare Ferdinand's words to Egmont (Act 5): ^etn 9lame 
ivat'S, ber mir in metnet erflen Sugenb gtei(^ etnem ©tern bed ^imtnelS 
entgcgenteiK^tete. Cp. 1. 734. 

718. ^etgen means here, as it does several times in this drama, the 
inner voice of conscience. 

727. He is right. It is not an honest war, it is treason. 

728. Cp. ^iccot I. 4, 11. 500 sqq. 

734. ber fefle ©tern bed $cls or ber fefle ipolarflern. The pole-star is 
the last star in the tail of the Lesser Bear which points to the pole of the 
celestial sphere, i.e. the point in the firmament which remains motionless, 
'fixed' as it were. For this reason it serves mariners as a compass to 
find their way in the night. Compare Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
Act III. Sc. I, 11. 60 — 62 where Caesar says : 

But I am constant as the northeiti star. 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

737. eingen>a(fifnen, 'grown in,' hence 'deep rooted' (etngetturjelten). 
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740. Max is afraid that the fiaiscination of Wallenstein*s look will 
cause him to waver in his resolution. See ^piccot in. 8, 1. 1873. 

7M. SicA 9lei(^...fi(^ befrett=obgIei(!l^...ft(!l^ l^efteit l^at. 

700. ^o^eitMidenbtn, 'august.' 

758. ftd^te, viz. virtue which esteems itself secure without really being 
so. Hence fit^rt has the meaning of aHju fi(^te or tat\0ft ft(^' fftt ft(^er l^AU. 

705. ta9 g(tldli(^e <9eful^l is the right feeling of a good man, the 
happy instinct for all that is right and good. 

757. 9)(ttttfen is less usual than in 9$erruf bntidcn, ' to decry.' Stuf, 
m. is 'repute,' hence S^muf, m. *bad repute,' 'discredit.' 

768. \€bH mAd^ttgt S^ermogen, 'every great ability,' 'all lofty powers.' 

760. in bet 9tet^eit, i.e. as soon as a man is permitted to act with 
absolute freedom. Max maintains that vulgar minds will never believe 
that a man absolutely free from restraint will ever act from noble and 
generous motives. He implores Wallenstein to show that they are wrong. 

761. 0^nma(^t, f. (see 1. iii n.), 'impotence' is opposed to 9rei^eit 
and refers to those who do not enjoy full liberty of action but are tied 
down to some prescribed line of conduct. 

mag, ' cares to,' has here almost the sense of ' dares to. ' 
770. tteib'9 gut, lit. 'carry it on to,' ti refers in a general way to 
'your purpose'; say 'bring it to' or 'proceed to.' Max does not see 
that a revolt by Wallenstein without the aid of the Swedes would be 
a hopeless undertaking. 

776. verittt, by poetic licence for ft(|> »erirrt. vtritten is transitive. 

779. This line is a familiar quotation. The general sense of the 
following famous passage is that young people forget that words are 
dangerous instruments which require most careful handling. 

780. f(^n>et ft(^ l^anb^abt, tt>i(, 'is as difHcult to handle as.' ft(^ ^anb* 
lioAtf ' is handled.'- See 1. 483 n. 

782. ^ev ^inge SOtap, 'the judgment of things,' which can only be 
just if it results from the proper understanding of all their properties 
and conditions. Say 'things which can only be judged on their own 
merits.' 

785. ^I^antaflifd^ S^UtpXii in, 'drags fantastically in,' say 'fantastically 
includes under.' 

786. auf would in ordinary prose follow SBefen. SSDefen stands for 
Sebetoefen, ^etfonen. The word was probably chosen by the poet because 
of its usual contrast with ©ad^t. 

787. The lines 787 — 91 are familiar quotations. 

792. ^a, viz. in the actual world as opposed to the human brain. 
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796. In the Middle Ages the beUef was current that the so-called 
four elements earth, air, fire, and water, were peopled and governed by 
spirits. The Spirit of Fire was called Salamander; the Spirit of Water, 
Undine ; the Spirit of Air, Sylphe ; and the Spirit of Earth, Gnom or 
Kobold. Compare the so-called ^ubelfjene in Goethe's gfau^, i. U. 1273 
sqq. Fire was considered to be the most pure of the elements, hence 
the @alainanber was looked upon as the most pure of the Spirits. It was 
actually believed that salamanders could live in fire and many of these 
reptiles were thrown into the flames. The sense of the passage is : He 
who can find satis^Eiction in a life striving after ideal aims can live as 
it were with good and pure spirits in the pure element of fire, i.e. in 
surroundings in which he is able to remain pure and blameless. Max 
is such a man but not Wallenstein. He is a realist, who is attracted 
by what the earth can give and strives after wealth and power and 
makes no profession of maintaining absolute int^rity of character. 

798. tie aSegictte, *my longings,' for earthly riches and influence. 

799. Compare Schiller's SGSotte \t% SGSal^nS in which he says of ta« 
rnSaH (11. 16—17) : ^em @(|^ted^ten fotgt el mit Siebellblitf, | ^vSi^x tern ®ttten 
ge^otet tie Qrrte. 

800. tie ($ottti(^en or even tie (hotter occurs often in Schiller's poetry, 
the style of which is strongly influenced by the study of the classics. 

801. allgemetne (filter, * goods common to all,' * blessings which all 
may share.' 

803. ertingt ft(|^, 4s gained.' See 1. 483 n. fein, viz. fein trtif(^et. 

806. unterm S^ge = tttttet tent Sid^t teS Sagel, * beneath the day,' 
'beneath the earth.' Schiller makes use of the medieval conception 
that evil powers are constantly at work under the surface of the earth, 
who endeavour to ensnare men by oflers of deceitfiil presents. These 
are wealth, power and other earthly things, by means of which ter bofe 
®etfi (1. 799), the falfi^e SRAi^te (1. 805) or Sflgengetflcr (1. 811) seek to 
bring men down to their low level. Some commentators have mistaken 
the expression unter tent Sage for untet tern ^tmmet, unter tet ®onne, 
'under the sun,' i.e. 'upon the earth.* 

f(^Ummgeattet, lit. ' evil-natured,' hence ' malignant.' 

807. ma(|^t man fie geneigt, usually fi(^ (dat.) is supplied, 'does one 
propitiate them.* 

812. Betu(fent= intent fte tid^ Beril(fen, 'by enticing you.' 
816. Max was much liked by the Emperor. See Saget 1. 1038. 
Cp. also the advice of the Duchess 9B. Slot, 1. 2394. 

824. This is an absolute impossibility for a man like Wallenstein. 
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826. Cp. the similar idea ^tccol. iii. 4, 11. 1659 — 60. 

827. 34^ btflleitc b^. Max does not wish for anjrthing better. Cp. 
jpiccot. I. 4, 11. 534 sqq. and ill. 4, 11. 1661 sqq. 

880. SReilenjeisct, m. 'mile-indicator/ say 'mile-stone' (SRetUnftein). 

881. (liltnbett, usually (tilBoteit, 'couriers.' See 11. 1733, 3374» and 
cp. SXeitenbC) 1. 17 16. 

882. nacf^ ^tag, in order to win the troops stationed there for his 
plans. See 11. 1428 sqq. ; na^^ OrgCT in order to instruct the commander 
of the fortress to make preparations for the reception of Wallenstein's 
regiments and his Swedish allies. 

833. SBit ^anbeln, xa\t xaKx muffen. This is Wallenstein's favourite idea. 
It is further explained by him in 11. 953 sqq. 

836. t(l is the old genit. of fcer, which survives in poetry and in 
compounds such as ^tVf^oSb, teStotgen, beSgleicf^en. fctffen is a recent forma-^ 
tion. See 11. 1450, 3147, 3538. 

837. taS ^o(|^ft( in ber SBelt, i.e. the title of Jtatftr. Jtaifer is the 
Greek form (Eaura/)) of the name Caesar. It is one of the earliest Latin 
loan-words in German. The Russian Tscuir has the same origin. The 
old German Emperors claimed to be the successors of the Roman 
Emperors (who assumed the name\of Caesares) and to be the highest 
princes in the world. In his ballad S)et ®taf «on ^ab^burg 11. 8 — 10 
Schiller describes the coronation of the Emperor Rudolf of Habsburg 
and says that the seven electors, 

^ie btt @terne (5^or urn bie ®onne fu^ fleSft, 
Umftanben fltft^Aftig ben ^etrf(|^ec bet ^tVt, 
S)ie SButbe be« Slmtd )u dben. 

838. toiltx SXom. This is not quite correct and Caesar was not so 
guilty as Wallenstein. Caesar crossed the Rubicon (49 B.C.) on his 
march against Pompeius, his rival for the supreme power, who had 
caused the Senate to take some one-sided measures against him. Hence 
mtber Stom means only loiber !Pom))eiul and his party in the Senate. 

840. tx mat «erli>ren=er toAre «(t(oTen getoefen. The indie, of the 
preterite instead of the past conditional denotes the certainty of the 
result if the condition is fulfilled. Cf. 1. 1725; and Sl'^atia @tuart 
11. 1830 and 1962; SBill^elm %tVi 11. 2060 and 3198; Goethe's S^oc^fuato 
l£affo II. 1462 and 1479. "^^ same idiom occurs in Latin and French. 
See Eve's Grammar § 569. In prose the structure of this line would 
have been SBarf er ba9 ®(^»ett von ft(^, fi> taat tt vcrtoren or ^9iiU tx baS 
^0f)ntxt oon ft(|^ getootfot, fo toAte er verloren gemefen. Cp. 1. 1194 n. 

S. W. T. 14 
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Ml. enttoafRctCy viz. mein ^ttt. A similar verb is al^tuflai (viz. fl<!|>). 

848. fein <91&(f . Caesar is reported (by Plutarch, ch. 38) to have 
encouraged a boatman, who had undertaken to convey him across the 
Adriatic but wished to put back on account of a violent storm which 
had arisen, by sa3dng to him, '*Fear nothing; you carry Caesar and the 
fortune of Caesar in your boat." Hence (Sdfar itttb fein ®(ft(f has become 
a proverbial saying. 

t9A anbve, i.e. the consciousness of the wrong connected with his deed. 

Scene 3. 

844. Wallenstein does not choose to answer Terzky's question but 
betrays, by his asking for Wrangel, that Max's words have made a deep 
impression on him. Nevertheless it is not to be assumed that he would 
ultimately have reversed his decision. 

860. bet ^d^ivatge felB^, 'the Evil One himself.' Several times in 
this play Schiller has enhanced the tragic effect by a mysterious 
allusion to some evil agency by which Wallenstein is being dragged 
on to his ruin. For this reason Colonel Wrangel, the negotiator of 
the fatal union with the Swedes, is made to disappear mysteriously so 
as to excite in superstitious minds a suspicion of diabolical agency, 
^er @(|^n)at}e or ber fc^^toavje ^wxn is often used as an equivalent to ter 
SBdfe, \tx Seufel. 

866. to)elf(^en, * Italian.' These are not mentioned in 1. 668. On 
todf4> see ^piccot. iv. 5, 1. 3137 note. 

- 864. ba, 'when.' 

867. Q^X er))roBteS. See the note to 1. 91. 

870. iufi, now usually cl^cn or getabe, grabe. fufl is going out of use. 

878. brum iwx%i tt bir, 'therefore he suits you.' taugen is 'to be of 
value.* 

874. SGSetp for %^ loeip. See 1. 339 n. ben Beiben, viz. Octavio 
and Max. 

877. JDorn im Singe, lit. 'a thorn in the eye,* hence 'an eyesore.* 
Cp. our expression ' a thorn in my side.' 

881. 9let9un9, supply feine, and compare 1. 304 n. Again in 1: 887 
meinet should be supplied before QrrlauBniS. 

888. (Srr ge^t nt(^t aB, * He shall not leave.* 

886. 3)et CneflenBerger for ^er aSatcn oon QueflenBerg. (Cp. S)er 
SanenBtttgec 1. 1550.) See the notes to %\tt^\. 11. ■»! and 98. He 
appears in the first two acts of^te^iccolomint and is always in the 
company of Octavio. 
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888. One of these secret messengers appears in i^iccot v. 2. 

898. This is a fine touch of tragic irony as Wallenstein here un- 
consciously proves that the stars do lie — everyone else except himself 
being convinced that Octavio is betrajdng him. Compare with this line 
Wallenstein's remarks in 11. 1668 sqq. after he cannot doubt any longer that 
Octavio has been false to him, and his bitter words to @eni in 11. 561 1 — 13. 

897. The following account (11. 897 — 942) is a much admired piece 
of poetry and explains at last why Wallenstein throughout seven acts of 
the great drama relies on Octavio almost to infatuation. With his 
account compare that of Octavio in f^iccol. i. 3, 11. 360 sqq., and 
the mysterious story hint^ at by Wallenstein himself in ^piccot ii. 
6t 1. 890. 

The first two lines are a familiar quotation. 

898. et refers to ^tn\0f in 9Renf(^enl(ben. According to strict gram- 
mar an adjective or a pronoun should only refer to the whole and never 
to the first part of a compound noun. 

SS$e(t9eift=bet bit SBett Unfenbe ®etfl, tie (Sottl^tit. 

901. igfl^^ner Stttiotti on Nov. 16, 1631. On Sil^ner see Sages L 677 n. % 
action, f. This archaic term instead of the ordinary ®(|^ta(|^t (which is J 
used by the dragoon in the 'Camp*) expresses well the stiff and formal 
military language used by the generals in Wallenstein*s time. On the 
excessive use of foreign words in the military and diplomatic language of 
the XVI ith century and Schiller's deliberate imitation of it see I. 134 note. 

905. unter^rad^ would in prose be placed after SXuf. It belongs to 
!Rttf as well as to 9lauf(|^en. 

906. 9ittnben, f. pi. ' patrols.* SXunbe (also 1. 2826) is borrowed fr. 
the Fr. la ronde. Instead of diunbe the term ^atroutlle, f. (1. 2838) is 
likewise used. 'To patrol' is bit SXunbe moi'OiitXL, %tx dtunben Stuf is 
called bie $atot( or bie Sofung. 

914. cine grope S'lummet, 'some big number.' The expression is 
taken from a lottery in which gamblers pile their money on the chance 
of some particular number turning up. In the choice of this comparison 
Schiller may have been influenced by Herder's before-mentioned essay 
^om eigenen @(^t(f fat. See 1. 212 note. 

916. beineS ®(u(fel ®(|^tff is a not uncommon expression (see the note 
to ber $ortuna i^r ®(!l^iff in the Sager 1. 420) and especially appropriate in 
this case if one remembers Wallenstein comparing himself with Caesar 
and wishing for his good fortune (see 1. 843 n.). 

928. uber mix has a different sense from u(et m\^. The former \ 
expresses that the jumping of the horses went on for some time over ] 

14 — 2 
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the place where Wallenstein lay while ii6et mid^ means a quickly transi- 
tory movement, 'over me and away.' Cp. 1. 3050: ^ocf^ toeg &Ber i^tt ' 
gel^t bit OctoaU \tt Kofft ; and Sagcc 1. 984. 

929. fe^^ten, * leapt, ' * swept.* fe^en used intransitively often denotes & 
sudden and quick movement, einen @at ma^^en. ^^%i m. in the meaning 
of *leap' is very common. \t%vx or anfe^^en, 'to put on,' orig. means 
the beginning of a movement, the first leap, hence ' leap ' generally. 

988. Octaviof , in prose Octavt«4 9rm or bo: Octoviof. 

crtDa^^' K^y the suddenness of his waking up is vividly depicted by the 
use of the 'historical present.' Cf. $iccol. ill. 3, 1. 1507 n. 

985. 9)2etn Srubec is an expression of great familiarity. Among the 
generals themselves the address ^crr 99rttbcr is not unusual. See $iccoU 
IV. 1, 1. 1913. 

986. JDen @4^e(fen, 'the dapple-grey,* 'your piebald horse.' 

988. The curious coincidence of their dreams strengthens Wallen* 
stein's conviction that Octavio is the friend destined for him by Fate. 

940. 99anmer8 is here trisyllabic, which is contrary to the Swedish 
pronunciation of the name. Johannes Ban^r was a famous Swedish 
general under Gustavus Adolphus ; and from 1636 — 39 he was at the 
head of the Swedish troops. He was, however, not present at the 
battle of LUtzen. 

941. S^etter. As a matter of fact Wallenstein's cousin Count 
Berthold was wounded at I^iitzen and died soon afterwards at Prag. 

942. This line is a familiar quotation to intimate that something is 
irrecoverably lost. 

948. BufoU, m. It is not necessary to find a contradiction between 
this passage and the exclamation <$in (ofer, l^ofer Bufall in 1. 98. Here it 
means 'chance' while in 1. 98 it means 'occurrence.' See the Introd. 
p. xxxix. 

944. O^ngefAl^t from the M.H.G. dngevare, 'without a snare,' 'sin- 
cerely,' hence also 'without evil intention,' 'without a special purpose'; 
ein O^ngefAl^r, 'a casual occurrence.' The usual form is now ungefd^t. 

946. 9SerflegeU...unb verBrteft, or untev SStief unb ®iege(. The phrase 
means ' it is absolutely certain.' Cp. 1. 463. His assurance rests (i) on 
his dream, (1) on the foct that Octavio and he were bom under the same 
stars (^tccol. 11. 6, 1. 889). 

968. In the rest of the scene the lines are connected by means of 
alternate rimes. Schiller uses them after the model of Shakespeare 
in order to mark forcibly the end of a scene and of a resolute and im- 
pressive speech. See the Introduction to Part I. p. xxix. § 9. 
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954. tote a)^((rel...SBeaen, usually ii)i(b(Sa)tem«...SBea(n. This con- 
struction occurs very frequently in Schiller*s poetry and is a peculiarity 
of his poetic style. This use of the genit. without the def. art. before a 
noun qualified by it is permissible in prose only in the case of a proper 
name, e.g. ^tiH Sletd^. On other cases see XBases 1. 394 n. and SB. S^ob 
11. 971, 1544, 1691, «597, 3175. 

955. ftiit 9)2ifrofo9mttl. The term SOtiftofoSmuS is borrowed from the 
Greek and means 'the world in miniature.' Here it denotes the inner 
life of the individual as contrasted with the totality of human life (3Rafro« 
fo6mu9). 

968. ®ie is accus. gauf tint, 'with its jugglery.' 
959. See 1. 833: SBtt l^anbeln, xoxt loir muffen. 

Scene 4. 

Scenes 4 — 6 are a counterpart to i. 5 (Wallenstein and Wrangel), 
being the steps taken by the Imperial party to frustrate Wallenstein's 
treacherous designs. They form also a contrast to the fourth act of ^te 
^iccolomini. As Schiller could not represent on the stage all the 
interviews in which Octavio won over Wallenstein's generals, he has 
selected two of the most interesting and important ones, to serve as 
typical instances. These are the impetuous Isolani and the choleric 
Buttler — the quickness and the strength of the army ($icco(. 1. 2, 1. 96) — 
who are won over by Octavio by very different means. 

The introductory Scene 4 is missing in the acting copies, and is 
found only in the printed editions of the play. It shows Octavio's great 
<:are and foresight. The soldiers stationed in the court are, however, 
not required, as Isolani and Buttler yield without compulsion. 

961. Jtommanbo, n. is here used in the concrete sense of * detach- 
ment,' 'guard,' but it occurs more frequently as an abstract in the sense 
of 'command.' See 11. 75, 824, 1554. itcmmanto here means a small 
detachment of men summoned to carry out a special order. 

992. bod^, 'I hope.' See 11. 46, 131. 

994. The Regiment commanded by General Tiefenbach takes more 
than once the part of the Emperor against Wallenstein. See 11. 1598, 
1644, and 2350; and cp. £ager 1. 840, and note to 1. 1002. 

966. ®x6f niemanb. This can be taken in two ways, viz. either 
supply li^^i niemanb (ace.) ftd^ jetgen, 'let nobody show himself,' or 8af t 
fie niemanb (dat.) fu|^ geigen, 'let them not show themselves to anyone.' 
The latter seems to be the better construction. 

967. f<f>arf, 'closely," strictly.' . . 
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970. Jtattutt, m. Jtatftil with the stress on the first syllable is now 
quite unusual but Jtalf fil with the stress on the second syllable is 
sometimes used. Both represent the French calcul which in its turn is 
derived from the Lat. calculus (* reckoning,' orig. * little stone*), jtalful 
represents the Latin form and accentuation, Jtotfttl the French. Instead 
of JtoSttl we usually say Serccf^nttng, f. Cf. 1. 2860. 

971. Jtatfcrf. See 1. 954 n. and 1. 3175. 

tal 6))iel ift gtof, 'the play is high,' 'the stake is heavy.' 

Scene 5. 

976. €ioIl'9 lofflcl^n, 'Is it to come off?' 'is a blow to be struck?' 
976. ®((}t...$vobe, now usually @teIlt...!Pcobc, 'put me to the proof.'' 

979. ba6 SBettc...fit4^ett is a common idiom for fKel^en, locglaitfot. 

980. flct^an, usually gel^anbelt. Wallenstein had just paid Isolani's 
gambling debts for the third time. See ^Piccot i. i, 11. 60 — 64 and 
lEB. S^ob, L 1619. 

987. bod^, 'pray.' 

988. Kile 3)eutf(|^en. Schiller emphasises their loyalty just as he has 
emphasised it in Sieico (v. 4) when the German body-guard remains 
faithful to the old Duke Andreas Doria of Genoa while his Italian 
countrjrmen conspire against him. 

998. runb unb ttctt, 'bluntly and plainly.' On tunb see $tccot. I v. 
4, 1. 1993 (®agt'l tunb l^arattl). nctt, fr. the Fr. net (fr. Lat. nitidus, 
'shining,' 'bright'), 'dear,' means 'plain,' but this is now quite unusual 
except in combination with tunb. The more usual meaning of nttt is 
'pleasant,' 'nice.' The combination of mnb and nett in the sense of 
'plain,' 'outspoken' occurs again in 1. 3194. 

1001. S)em'9 guTommt, 'to whom it belongs,' 'who has a right.' 

tl^ttiu The usual phrase is eine 9rage an eineit ftellen or rtd^ttn. 

lOOA. It is strange that Schiller has put the Imperial order into 
some sort of metre. It is not very smooth probably because the poet 
wished to distinguish versified prose from the dialogue proper. 

^11, 'accordingly,' stands here, as it often does in older Germ, for 
alfo, M.H.G. cU sS 'quite so.' We should now say either alfo, fo or 
balder, Ut^aVb. See ^piccot. iv. i, p. 134 (Pitt Press Series). 

1008. ma^* (Sudf, usually flatte (iutfy...ah or simply 34^ toim^dft (Su^ 
Oiad . See 1. 445 n. 

1018. brat Staiftt aBfd^iooten, 'break your oath to the Emperor/ 
'renounce allegiance to the Emperor.' In 1. 1020 SDlajefldt is the dative. 
Cp. 1. 3317. A di£ferent construction (with the accus.) occurs 1. 4438» 
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Cp. also the phrase fein aBgeff^toorenct (or aBgefagtet) gftinb, 'an enemy 
who has renounced all dealings with a man,* which thus becomes an 
equivalent to fein gefd^lootenet 9einb *his sworn enemy/ 'his professed foe.' 
lOai. ^Att' td^, the subj. denotes the unreality. 'When do you say 
that I... said so?* 

1029. Gd^elm, m. stands here again in the old sense of 'villain' 
(®4>utfe), 'traitor.' See the notes to $icco(. iv. 7, 1. 3111 ; v. i, 1. 1193, 
and SB. ZqI 11. 3073, 3234. In this play @4^elm is mostly equivalent to 
IBcttatcr. 

lOiSO. The secret order and Octavio's firmness suffice to bring round 
the 'faithful Isolani' ($iccol. ii. 7, 1. 1276), but they fail to impress the 
stem Buttler. Wallenstein's opinion of Isolani's desertion is expressed 
in III. 7, IL 1619 sqq. 

1081. in ®ut(m or gutnnHig, 'with good grace.* 

1033. (eiif^ten Xxvipiptn, viz. the Croats, whose commander he was, 
and the chasseurs (^otfifd^ SAger). See 1. 1561. 

1037. <9(benft mir'9...(etm Jtaifer, 'Do not fail to mention to the 
Emperor.' mit'l, the eS refers to the following n)ic...gefttntoen (l^a6t). 
mis is the dative of interest; 'mention it in my favour.* 

10i3. mdc' mit aud^...entfd^(iU)ft, 'even if I should have let slip,' 
'even if I may have uttered.* 

1044. uBem for fiber ben is colloquial and is, as a rule, avoided in 
higher diction. See 1. 2041 and unterm 11. 806, 1800. 

Scene 6. 

With this scene compare S)ie ^piccotomini. Act iv. Scene 4. 

1033. geftevn, viz. the night of the banquet. See $icco(. iv. 6, 
11. 1168 sqq. 

1064. SSDol^t gat, ' Possibly even.* 

1066. iener SBunftf^, viz. the wish of a good mutual understanding. In 
the stage manuscripts Octavio had even desired Buttler to share his 
comfortable quarters at Pilsen but had met with a cold refusal. 

1030. The phrase in dled^nung btingen or in Ste^^nung fleUen or simply t 
anret^nen (sometimes juted^nen) means 'to put down to someone's 
account.* Cp. auf Sted^nung fe^^en, 1. 65. 

bte is to be read with a special stress 'that.' bte is here demonstra* | 
tive, which is the primary signification of the defin. article. See the 
note to prolog 1. 40; and in SS$. Sob 11. 581, 3484. 

1062. SDhf verflAnbniffe, n. pi. Octavio hints that concerning a matter 
of importance Buttler may have been misinformed, at the same time 
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furnishing him with an excuse for leaving Wallenstdn and holding out 
an assurance of pardon from the Emperor. 

1066. See $iccol. i. i, 1. 41. 

1068. I^Att' i<9...sn geben. By using the subj. Octavio intimates 
politely that he has the wish and b in the position to give advice. 

ion. tetter, 'dear,' 'precious,' 'diffipult to obtain,' 'scarce.' Cp. 
1. 1 80 a and the saying ®uter fkvX ifl teuct. 

1074. Wallenstein had informed Octavio first of all. See L 658. 

1080. unfu^tSacer, invisible to Wallenstein, who so far is completely 
in the dark as to their plans. 

1061. erfldtt il^n in bie 9I(^, 'declares him to be an outlaw.* See 
the Introd. p. xxi. This ft^^t, f. 'outlawry,* 'attainder' is not the same 
word as 9d^t, f. 'attention,' 'heed.' The former is M.H.G. Sihte (with 
long a), the latter M.H.G. ahte (with short a, derived fr. the verb 
M.H.G. ahten, O.H.G. ahtdn^ 'to notice,' 'to consider'). From the 
former ftd^t is derived the verb Ad^tensttt tie Sld^t ctfldren (^Piccot v. i, 
1. 2500; SB. %9^ III. 10, 1. 1739; ^^* ^* ^* ^447) > A compound of ^6j/t 
(with the inorganic 9 commonly found in the case of femin. nouns) is 
Sd^tfirief, m. 1. 3513- 

1090. x9S6f corresponds here exactly to our 'rashly.' 

1090. S)anf »om ^avA i&fltetd^ used to be a familiar quotation in 
diplomatic Prussian circles after Herr v. Vincke had quoted them 
ironically in 1850 in the Prussian Chamber. During the reign of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. the house of Habsburg was first called ^au9 
t>fttxtt\6f (1. 3234); this designation became common under the de- 
scendants of the Emperor Ferdinand I. Cp. f)}an'f(^e 3)attfbarteit (1. 1919) 
V and 11. 3149 sqq. 

1109. 3^T fu(fitet barum nat^ (or 3l^r famet barum ein), 'you petitioned 
for it.' 

1106. The story here related by Buttler is also mentioned in the 
/ fourth book of the History^ but with regard to Illo. The motive of 
Wallenstein is said to have been the same, viz. to estrange the general 
from the Emperor. It is not said that Illo ever learned that Wallen- 
stein had duped him. The story seems to be devoid of any historical 
foundation ; it is in fact most likely one of the many malicious inven- 
tions of Wallenstein's enemies. Schiller has, however, made use of the 
story as it was an excellent dramatic means of bringing Buttler round, 
whose ofifended pride and ambition caused him, when all other motives 
had failed, not only to leave the cause of Wallenstein but to seek for 
merciless revenge. Nevertheless it is clear that this intrigue — the only 
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one of its kind occurring in the whole drama — ^lowers the character of 
the hero. But Schiller did not intend his Wallenstein to be altogether 
great and free from blame in his conduct towards his generals. This ist 
also seen in the despicable trick by which he consents to be put in pos- 1 
session of the signatures of the generals. ($icco(. 11. 6, L 909.) 

1112. meineSc|let(ficn, 'my equals/ *my fellow-officers.' In middle 
High German we find mtn gelUke^ 'the equal of me.' In the forms 
meiitel, bcinel, fcitui, etc., the ^el has been erroneously added to mein, toein, 
fein which really represent the old genit. mtn^ etc. In early xvith 
century German there occur such phrases as man fanb tc9 ^laA ®l(i(^«t 
nii^tj man fanb fein (Slek^en niif^t, 'one did not find the like of him,' 'one 
did not find his like,' fein being the genit. of er. By the side of fein 
<Blet4^en there occurs in the xvith century feineS (Sleid^en, and the phrase 
is now used only in this stereotyped form. 

1190. @cl^ma4^. In his rage Buttler makes use of exaggerated \ 
expressions. See Sages 11. 440 sqq. ; ^piccol. IV. 4, U. 3006 sqq. ; and 
the note to $tccol. I. i, p. 351. 

1127. ein @)>anier. This expression is characteristic of the hatred 
with which Wallenstein's friends regarded the Spaniards and the Court 
party. Cp. 1. 1865. 

1128. 3un{et is used here in a contemptuous sense. Say 'stripling.' 
1186. 2)ttr4! Bufall. Of course Octavio had been furnished with the \ 

letter on purpose to win Buttler back by means of it. See $tccol. i. 3, * 
IL 184 sqq. 

1161. SRittel, n. 'means,' say 'instrument' (SBerfjeug, n.). 

1160. See ^tccol.i. i, 46 sqq. It is a clever stroke of the Court 
to give the regiment to Buttler, who will now be sure to use it against 
Wallenstein. And at the same time by confirming his appointment as 
Major General, the Emperor confers upon Buttler an honour similar to 
the one refused before. Thus 'the wrong' done him is 'made good.' 

1169. By allovdng this exclamation of Buttler's to pass without 
remark and changing the subject of conversation Octavio undoubtedly 
encourages Buttler in his murderous intent. In vain does he attempt 
to justify himself at the end of the play (v. 11, 11. 3784 — 5), he is 
morally guilty of Wallenstein's murder. See Buttler's words 11. 3785 — 6 
and U. 3804 — 3809. Line 3758 does not prove much against it. 

1172. 9$iel anbve, now usually $te(e anbere. Their names are men- 
tioned II. 5, 1. 989; III. 6, 11. 1567—8. 

1179. 3(|» barf du^^ traun, viz. as far as his loyalty to the Emperor 
is concerned. 
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1182. The idea of a good or goacdian angel occurs several- times in 
our drama, cf. $tccoI. v. i, 1. 1289; 9B. Sob iv. 13, L 3173. 

1186. Isolani attempts at once to re-ingratiate himself. He may 
have heard of Illo*s threats (1. 883). 

1187. foUten »ir, 'am I to think that we should.' Cp. 1. 1^09. 

Scene 7. 

Max is in \>tt j^eftigfttn (Semfltdbetocsung as he comes directly from his 
conversation with Wallenstein (ii. 3). 

UM. fam for n>at€...9efommen. The indie, of the preterite stands 
here again instead of the past conditional in order to indicate that the 
result feared has actually occurred (el i^ bal^tn gcfommot), while ^dnbc fitly 
denotes that things do not 'stand' otherwise, that the wished-for state 
of things has not been attained. For fam see 1. 840 n. n>ac and cp. Eve, 
Grammar § 569; Whitney, Grammar % 331, i, e; Brandt, Grammar 
§ 340» 3* On fiflnbe see 1. 396 note. 

1196. Jltaft, f. 'strength* stands here for dinffttf, m. 'influence.' 

1201. SHt...\>erbevBc^ unl, 'you are ruining us.' There are two verbs 
vorberben in German. The original (strong) one makes in the second 
pers. ind. pres. bu Mtbitbfl, 'you are ruined,' while the later derived 
(weak) verb makes bn verbetbcft 'you are ruining.' In modem German 
the form bevberbc^ (pret. betbcrbte) is very rarely used and either replaced 
by the strong «etbttbfl (which is, however, not considered to be good 
literary German, see Heintze, Gut Deutsche p. 41) or, usually, by the 
phrase bu fturiefi vM inl 9$erberb€n. 

1206. l^intctgangen, 'deceived,' by hiding his evil plans from him. 

1209. bil bal^ti, 'so far,' viz. VA ^u SBallenfianI SlbfaO, bil tt ni(^ 
mel^t iittiicC fatin. 

1210. Octavio is rewarded for his services with the rank of 9fitft. 
See the last line of the play. So far Max is right, but in his excite- 
ment he foi^ets to treat his father with due respect. His suspicion is 
unfounded. Schiller did not intend to represent Octavio as actuated 
by any base motives. See the Introd. pp. xlii, xliii. 

1212. bie S'latuc, 'my nature,' 'my character.' On the use of the 
def. article with the sense of a possessive pron. see L 1 1 1 n. and 11. 11 13, 
1243, 1334, 3559. 

1218. fteie, viz. ' free from suspicion,' 'guileless' (unbefangene, otglofc). 
— 1216. 6ie, viz. Thekla. ja, 'surely.' See 1. 683 n. 

1220. In prose iinenttoeil^te would be placed before Ort and in bet 
aRenf(filt<^feit after Ott. 
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1221. SD^enff^Ud^fett, f. is here equivalent to SRcnfu^^eit, not to ^vtmcL* 
ttitdt. in ^cr aRcnfd^U^^fett, ' in human nature.' 

1228. loal motf^^Iid^ t|l, *what can be done by a man.* Cp. 1. 1318. 

1230. <&ctsen means here the ' inner feeling.' In other passages of 
this scene, and also in ii. 3, 1. 718, it has the meaning of * conscience.' 

1212. @4^meri U% £obel, i.e. totlid^tn ®^mtt% (bet 3:rennung auf immar). 

12i8. lofen, because the most intense grief is ^avr or fram^fl^aft. 

1247. This line is highly characteristic of Max and also of his 
beloved Thekla. Each of them is, in Schiller's philosophical language, 
cine fd^dne €ieeU whose feelings are so refined that they cannot be led 
astray by following the impulses of their inner consciousness. In the 
most difficult decisions Max knows that he can confidently listen to the 
inner voice in his heart Cf. 11. 1262 — 63. And when finally he is 
afraid that his feeling may get perplexed too, he confidently appeals 
(1- 3303) to the 'unerring and pure heart of Thekla.' 

1249. ic^ tatf S ni(^t fcenfen has here the sense of * I dare not think it,' ' 
not *I am not allowed' or *I need not think it.' In this case id^ barf 
has taken the place of the old t^^ bar, i^^ tor, *I dare,' which was already 
dying out in the xviith century. Instances of this use occur in German 
writers down to the present century. 

1200. bi(9...»arfattffl. The price would be Thekla's hand. Cf. 
11. 1309 sqq. 

1268. 60 for Qrbenfo, *just as.' 

1284. \iSf fel^', 'I shall see.' His gloomy presentiment is actually 
fiilfilled, but in a different way from what he expects. Max does not 
leave the good cause, but dies gallantly at the head of his r^ment. 

1265. beinev, viz. beinel ffiomtxa. I shall never do anything of which | 
a Piccolomini ought to be ashamed. See 1. 1251. / 

1267. Sotl^ttngen, Splcana, Xxt^tvAa^ are infemtry regiments called 
after their leaders. Cf. 1. 1578. The Sufivoll is mentioned 1. 3031. 

1270. On the glorious end of the Pappenheimers see 11. 3054 sqq. 

1274. SRetn 6ol^n. After the general and the representative of the' \ 
Emperor has spoken, the father takes leave of his son. 

1277. wetl^fiat, * wrapped up,' * veiled.' 

After 1279. na(^ locrfif^iebcnen ©citcn is symbolical. 

With this scene the ipiccolomini originally ended in the acting 
copies. See Introd. p. xiv. The action of the play from the beginning 
of the Saget to this point occupies 36 hours. During the following 
night most of the generals leave with their regiments. 
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Act III. 

In the acting copies SBallenjIeini Sob b^an with this act. See 
Introd. p. xiii. The various scenes of this unusually long act take 
place at Pilsen during the morning and forenoon of the third day. See 
the Table, Introd. p. xiv. During the course of this act everything 
turns against Wallenstein, he learns that most of the generals have left 
him, that Octavio has deceived him, that Prag is lost, and, at the end of 
the act, part of his troops revolt openly against him, and Max abo leaves 
him, taking four regiments with him. 

Scene i. 

This scene is in some respects a continuation of ^piccol. ill. 4 — 6. 
These latter scenes are supposed to take place immediately before the 
great banquet of the generals late in the afternoon of the first day. 
Hence Thekla has not seen Max during the whole of the second day. 
This scene must be supposed to take place rather early in the morning 
as the Camp is still perfectly quiet (cf. 1. 1417). 

S^l^eHa. Wallenstein's daughter (whose real name was Maria £lisa« 
betha and who was only fourteen years old) was in fact residing at this 
time with the Duchess, her mother, at Bruck on the Leitha. For the 
reason why Schiller introduced her into his drama see Introd. pp. xlv, 
xlvi. 

SftAttUin von 9l(it(cunn, Thekla's devoted lady-in-waiting, is a ficti- 
tious character. 

1284. wAr' t(|^...gab' cS, 'am I to think that I am... that there are.' 

1290. Note that the scene ends with an unfinished line and that 
the rest of the line b^ns the next scene. This is done in order to 
mark the quick continuation of the action. See ill. t and 3 ; 6 and 7; 
V. 6 and 7, and ^Ptccol. in. 3, 3, 4. 

Scene 2. 

1800. nad^ \tx Sautter il^rem instead of nat^ bent ter (or dnrer) 9)^uttet. 
il^rem is of course pleonastic, bet SD^uttec is the genit. For this colloquial 
expression, which is not admissible any longer in good German, see 
Sager 11* 430 and 740, and $iccol. iv. 11. 3058 and 2119. 

1807. (2r< fle^t bet (tu4^ = (l0 Itel^t in (turet (9c»aU, (l« I^Angt von (tu(^ 
ab, ' It rests with you.' Cf. 1. 390 n. 

1811. aSraud^t'9 baju metner? See 1. 124 n. 

isai. bte aRetnungsmetne or nnfre SRetnung. See 1. iii n. 
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1827. Itngtim^^f, m. *want of consideration,* 'injury,' 'insult.* 
<SfItm))f, m. itself, which originally meant 'suitableness,' is now rarely 
used, but the adjective gUm))fli(^, 'gentle,' '^kind' and the verb oerun* 
gltm)>fen, 'to disparage' (see iBagct 1. 595) are not uncommon. 

1881. 9Rtt famt, 'tc^ether vdth,' often spelt tnttfamt (or mitfammt) 
with the stress on the second word, is a pleonasm instead of the usual 
mtt or the poetic famt (1. 9638) ; here tntt intensifies famt, which by itself 
means 'tc^ether with.* It is in M.H.G. samt^ older sament with 
inorganic /. 

O mtiitc SRuttcr I This exclamation shows Thekla's unselfishness. 
Her first thought is of her mother. 

1836. 9>ic anetnung, viz. S>tc dffentUd^e SR. See $tccol. ii. 6, I. 88^. | 

1888. iammetwac has here the unusual meaning of ungt&(ffeltge» 
'unhappy,' not the ordinary one of cr^Armltcf^e, 'pitiable,* e.g. cin 
iammervotter SRcnfcf^. 

18i6. tie falte ®(^re(ftn«^anb. This expression seems to be a re- 
miniscence of Goethe*s 3)>l^igentci. 3 where we read of (SrUnti, ta6 iebett 
®(^tt>etfcntcn... | mtt fatter, fcembet ®(^te(fen61^anb enoartet. The same 
expression was subsequently used again by Schiller in S)ic 93raut von 
SReffina IV. 4, 11. 2308 — 9, when Isabella says: 

(Sr« ^iel^t mic^ graufenb l^in unb jiel^t mx6f fi^aubernb 
!D{it bunflet falter ^(^redenO^anb aurucf. 

1846. fd^aubetnb has here and 1. 1454 a causative sense, 'exciting 
horror.* Cf. 1. i384n. 

1818. ba« bange liSotgefJil^I. See Thekla's monologue, fpiccot. ill. 9» 
In the scenes ^Piccol. 11. 3 and ill. 4 her peace of mind is, however, not 
yet troubled. 

1849. bte ltngtJt(fdjlerne. Note the use made of astrological ex- 
pressions by nearly everyone in Wallenstein's surroundings. Cp. 11. 629, 
734, 2435, 2850 and others. Of course the expression is here only used 
figuratively. 

1864. @o, 'in that way,* 'then.* 

1867. Ufit with the direct object is poetic for oerUft. See 1. 416 n. I 
t)on etnem taffen, 'to give a person up,* is quite common. ^ 

1868. bet UngtfitfUd^e! Again she thinks of his and not of her own 
fate. See 1. 1331 n. 

1862. 3ft l^iet, viz. ju faffen or nijttg. He musi leave us; he has no 
option. 
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Scene 3. 

1366. \6ftvSi^% 'liable to be frightened,' 'timorous.' 
1370. This refers to the Imperial message delivered by the Baron of 
Questenberg ($iccot ii. 7) that Wallenstein shoold send eight r^ments 
of cavalry to accompany Don Fernando, Infant of Spain and Cardinal 
of the Catholic Church, on his way from Milan to the Netherlands. 
The r^ments petitioned to be left with the rest of the army, and 
Wallenstein told Questenberg that he saw through the Court intrigue to 
weaken his army. See Sagct 11. 690 sqq.; $icco(. il. 7. 
1873. ifi'd au«, 'it is over,* * all is over.' Cp. 1. 2057. 

1376. IDaffit would not be used now with rul^tg but barill&er or bed* 
toegen ; nor would bavor be used. We might say tavoc feiti nicf^t ^nge. 

1377. bcv...9)tann, ' that unbending and stem man.' 
1381. ttet^t is used intransitively, 'turns round.' 

1384. fluqbto^cnb and fc^Minbelnb seem to qualify 9lanbe and not er. 
fcf^tDinbelnb, 'dizzy,' has here the sense of 'causing giddiness* which it 
has in the common phrase einc fcf^isinbelnbc ^o^e, ' He ever drew me on 
along the precipitous edge of an abyss which threatened ruin and caused 
giddiness.' Cf. 1. 1346 n. 

1386. Saf btr...md(it oerlttben, 'do not allow yourself. . .to be put out 
of conceit with...,' 'do not conceive an aversion to.* 

1387. ben ©tanb, viz. ben dl^ejlanb, 'wedlock.' The Duchess and 
Thekla had been summoned to the Camp under the pretext that the 
princess was to be married. See ^iccot 11. 2, 11. 639 sqq. 

1389. This is indeed tragic irony, as Thekla has just discovered that 
her hopes of marriage will be ruined for ever. 

1892. Sebtoebe has here, as several times in the drama ($tccoL I. 4, 
1. 428; III. 8, 1. 1794), the meaning of Scbe. Originally lebtDtbet, 
M.H.G. letwedeTt from ie deweder^ means 'each one of two.' The 
M.H.G. deweder means 'the one or the other of two,* the prefixed ie 
'ever' turns this into 'the one and the other of two.' See 1. 1854. 

1394. S)ir tt)irb is poetic for S)ir toitb §u teil, 'to your share will fall.' 
See $iccot i. 4, 1. 412 and SB. S^obl. 1835. 

1401. This line may be taken to refer to Wallenstein's successes in 
the wars against Venice, King Frederick V. of Bohemia, Count Mans- 
feld, and King Christian IV. of Denmark. 

1405. ^rgtool^nifc^ and finjlev are adjectives referring back to ®eifl. 
1UrgtDol^nifc|> because the Emperor had suddenly sacrificed him to his 
enemies. 
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1408. t>en bunfcln Jtiinjicit, i.e. astrology. As a matter of fact 
Wallenstein's predilection for astrology showed itself previous to 163a 

1409. ito<l^ (egUltft, scil. I^a^en, 'have ever yet made happy.' 

1410. (Kuern has the stress. 'Others see it in another light.* 
1418. SBa« i<^ fagen loolltc ? stands here elliptically for SBal mat t^, 

tad i<^... ? As a rule it is used not as an interrogative but as a relative 
ellipse: SBol '\6f fagen loolltc (ifl bid). 

1422. Sia ge^en, *is about to go.' See ®ie loill fletl^cn 1. 2675. 



Scene 4. 

This femily scene contrasts strongly with the outbreak of the storm 
immediately following it. But even this scene is much less idyllic and 
much more tragic than the family scenes ^iccot. 11. 3 and 4. Wallen- 
stein does not resort to his family circle merely in order 'to spend a 
cheerful hour' with his dear ones, but he comes to inform the E|uchess 
of his rupture with the Emperor. 

1427. flill, all the more as most of the regiments have left secretly. 

1487. 93d(fet=S:ru))^n (1. 1436). Seel. 337 n. 

1446. \>tx SAgtngnft. Cp. 11. 811 — ri. We are reminded of the 
witches in Macbeth and of £anquo*s words (i. 3) : 

But 'tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

This is another case of tragic irony. Wallenstein is deaf to the true 
warning spirit, and calls it lying and mischievous. Imelmann has pointed 
out an interesting parallel in Herder's before-mentioned essay. See 
1. 412 n. 

1447. ietrftglid^e is unusual instead of l^etrfigenfd^c or ttdgerifc^c. 

1461. It is the consciousness of his base action which makes Wal- 
lenstein uneasy and almost afraid in the presence of the stem old soldier. 
The wrong which Wallenstein has actually done to Buttler and which is 
here not alluded to is, however, very much greater than the wrong 
for which he reproaches himself. It is not probable that lUo is aware ^' 
of Wallenstein's intrigue in the matter of the letters, and in fact the L 
whole passage seems hardly consistent with the truth of such an intrigue. P. 

1462. f(^auternt, 'and makes me shiver.' See 1. 1346 n. 
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1460. He does not count Octavio and Max who were informed the 
day before. 

1462. cinmal, 'for once/ 'this once.' 

1466. fte, viz. the Duchess. Cf. 1. 1539. 

1469. Srertigfcit, f. viz. her skill in playing the guitar. 

1473. ten bofen !X)dmon. Compare the case of David's being sum- 
moned to play the harp before Saul in order to drive away the evil 
spirit which the Lord sent to trouble him. 

1476. brinem, in prose teinen. The dative is here a dat. of interest^ 
Met your father hear (for his enjoyment) a specimen of your skill.' 

1488. Saunen, f. pi. 'caprices.' Saunc, M.H.G. lUne^ comes orig. fr* 
the Lat. luna^ 'moon'; in M.H.G. it means 'phases of the moon,'' 
'changeableness of fortune,' 'instability of humour,' 'caprice.* Cf. in 
French cmair des lunes^ and the Engl, 'lunacy,' etc The word is an 
interesting relic of the medieval belief in the influence of the moon 
on the disposition of the mind. 

1487. Wallenstein had not seen his daughter for many years. See 
$iccol. II. 3, 11. 724 sqq. 

1488. c6...«err&t. The Countess does not dare to inform Wallenstein 
of the chief reason of Thekla's behaviour. 

1494. S)iefe iReifc. Thekla had fallen in love with Max Piccolomini 
during the time he escorted the ladies from Carinthia (1. 1541) to Pilsen. 
See $tccoI. i. i, 1. 31. 

1499. 3(1 ket 3unge tod? 'Is the youngster mad?' seems almost 
too colloquial but by the side of the loftiest and boldest poetic turns 
Schiller has often introduced familiar expressions which produce 
a good effect in their place and prevent the diction of the pla]& from 
becoming too formal and untrue to real life. See the note to 1. 348. 

1600. 9lun...l^oren. This refers to ^piccol. III. 8, 11. 1770 sqq. 

S)tc 9ritbUnb€ttn, say ' Friedland's daughter.' Wallenstein thinks only 
of the advantages which the union with Thekla would have for Max. 
He cares nothing for the affection of the young couple for each other. 

1001. %tx (SittfdU gefAtU mtr is of course ironicaL 

1612. (Sribam, m. is a more poetic term than the usual ©(^tDiegetfoJ^n 
or !Do<l^termann. 

1613. auf <5ttro|>en« %fyctmtxi. See ipiccol. ii. 3, 11. 751—3. <luwi)cn«, 
in foreign femin. proper names we find a double form of the gen. sing, 
either in •% or in »en<, e.g. <lh>a, (Sroal or Qrvcne; 9U)l^robtte, 9l)>l^robitel or 
9lpl^tobitcn6. But Qroa6, Quto)>al is now more common. Latin inflexion 
is occasionally, though now very rarely, found, e.g. (Br«a«. Cfl 1. 1966. 
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1616. iiiit...foflcn. foflcti takes either mxx or m\6f\ in older Germ, 
the accus. was more frequent. Schiller uses both cases and seems to 
prefer the dat. See 1. 3435 and Goedeke, Critical Ed. v. Ixv — Ixvi. 

1623. Here Wallenstein's selfish ambition is most clearly expressed. 
By it he not only ruins himself but the happiness of all those nearest to 
him, his wife, his daughter, his friend Max. 

1624. Slllel fe|' id^ btait, 'I stake everything,' is a gambling term. 
Compare the phrase an or aitf etne Stcixtt fe|cn. 

1627. loal ful^ gem ^Oii uitb Ue(t, 'those who love one another.' 
Notice the idiomatic use of the sing, of the neuter pronoun and cp. 
Schiller's Sicb »onbcr®(o(fe, 1. 193: atlce rennet, rettet, flu^itet. 

1628. flein bittgertid^, 'in the true bourgeois fashion.' In this and 
some other expressions such as fetn tangfam, fein fauBetti(|^, fein fromm, 
the adv. fetn (which is unaccented) has the colloquial sense of 'truly' or 
'very.' The adv. f^vib^^f is used in the same sense, l^ihrgerltd^ signifies 
* in a homely way,' L e. without regard to considerations of rank or 
wealth, which in the union of high-bom people have often more weight 
than true affection. 

1630. ben Jtran}...fej}en, 'put the crown.' JTranj, *crown,' 'garland, 'is 
here taken from the language of architecture. The 'crown' or 'pin- 
nacle ' indicates that the building has been successfully finished. 

1634. lo6)nf4ilagen, lit. 'strike away,' hence 'barter away,' 'sell off,' 
is an auctioneering expression. fi^Iagen refers to the strokes of the 
hammer. 

1638. fd^Mtnbetnb f(^tt>anfc, 'which is unsafe on account of its giddy 
height,' say 'the giddy tottering structure.' 

1640. (Srntbe(ft'« occurs in all the stage-manuscripts and in thd.\ 
earliest printed editions. It seems to refer to Wallenstein and Thekla. \ \ 
The Countess invariably addresses Wallenstein by bu, hence <Kntbe(ft'« \ 1 
cannot refer to him alone. Some critics who are of opinion that Wallen- \l 
stein alone is addressed here propose to write (Srntbetf'l and declare the 1 1 
traditional spelling to be an original mistake which was overlooked by 1 1 
Schiller. This alteration is possible and makes very good sense, but it 1 1 
is not absolutely necessary, hence the old reading has been adhered to. j J 

1646. bc< Sftieblanbljyas the usual form in the time of Schiller and . 
Goethe (cp. !Dic iBcibcn bcl inngen SBert^er^, but now we say 
either bed Srieblanb or, usually, Sfrieblanbl. The form bcl SrieblAnbetl 

(S a get 1. 346) is still admissible. 

1647. 3n ^oUanb, probably because it was hx away, safe, and not 
Swedish. Cf. also 1. 1759 n. 

S.W. T. 15 
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1648. tttt^erifd^e. On the accentuation of tutl^etifd^, see 1. 297 note. 

1649. ^erjog Stan) «on Sauenburg was at first in the service of the 
Emperor, but went over to the Elector of Saxony, by whom at the end 
of 1634 he was elevated to the rank of Field-marshal. He had taken 
part in the battle of Liitzen and had been near King Gustavus Adolphus 
in his last moments. He took an active part in the negotiations which 
Wallenstein shortly before his murder conducted with the Saxons and 
with the Swedes. At the time of our drama he had just been sent by 
Wallenstein in order to ask Duke Bemhard of Saxe- Weimar to push on 
with his Swedish troops as quickly as possible to Eger. The part here 

I attributed to him by Schiller is purely fictitious. On 2>«r SauenBurgw 

y see 1. 885 n. 

1661. <£>et'«...^att, <who sides.' 

Scene 5. 

From this scene till the end of Act ill. the situation of Wallenstein 
becomes more embarrassed and gloomy with every new scene. 

1661. l^eut na(|>t, *last night.* The orders of Octavio have been 
promptly executed. 

bie Sflget, viz. ^otfl rettenbe Sfiger, two of whom appear in the Saget 
where they play a prominent part. 

1663. ia, ' I understand.* See 1. 683 n. 

Scene 6. 

Here Illo follows again, as in i. 3, immediately after Terzky as the 
bringer of bad news. His appearance always marks a fiirther develop- 
ment as he is more impetuous than the cool and calculating Terzky. 

1667. (Srjlcrl^ajl^ and Jtauni| are not mentioned in S)ic ^iccotomint 
and never appear on the stage. Eight other generals are reported as 
missing in 11. 1655 — 6. 
'^' 1670. S^ercfc. The use of the Christian name does not seem to 

' suit the high style of the tragedy. Schiller has only used it four times 
in the whole drama, each time with a view to mark thereby the high 
excitement of the speaker. Besides this line and 1. 1592, we hear the 
Duchess address her husband as^lBrec^t (and bu) 1. 2010, while he calls 
her (SfUfaBet^ (and ®ie) in $iccol. ii. 2, 1. 646. 

1678. etfunfleU, lit. *gets by artificial means,' 'shows artificially,' 
hence * feigns,* 'assumes.* bet SSruber, i.e. Wallenstein. 

1678. 3;tefenBa(^, i.e. the regiment commanded by Tiefenbach. 
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1579. attf)icl^n=auf aS[$a(^c)iel^n, 'mount the guard.* Serjf)^ (Sh;ena« 
tierc remained faithful to Wallenstein unto the last. 

1680. WXL SButtlern. In modem German we should say «on 93uttlct \ 
and in the accusative Puttier. / 

Jtunbfd^aft, f. has here the sense of Jtunbc, Slacf^rid^t, 'news.* Its 
usual meaning is * intelligence * obtained by reconnoitring. 

1581. bit is the dative of interest. This is another piece of tragic 
irony as the spectator knows what Buttler*s intentions really are. 

1587. Unfen ft^l, 'are governed.* See the note to 1. 483. 

1588. Compare with this line 1. 275 from Schiller's ®Io(f c: 

^tx^tt muf ftc|^ immet )>kgen. 

Scene 7. 

1599. tie SBallonett, viz. the Pappenheim Cuira^ers commanded by 
Max Piccolomini. * Walloon * is a name given to the romanised Celts 
in the southern part of Belgium. The Germanic inhabitants of the 
northern part are called Flemings (StamlAnbcv). The 'Walloons* speak 
a French patois. Two Walloons of Max's regiment play a prominent 
part in the iBaget U. 673 sqq. 

1600. Iaffen...3U, 'admit/ 'allow to come near.' 

1601. l^alten ftc^ gefej^t, 'keep settled,* 'keep quiet.* 
1608. Sftrmctt, m. 'noise,* here 'disturbance,* instead of which 

leatm, m. is now used, occurs again in 11. 1725 and 3366. In the time of 
Luther the forms Setman (from the French alarme from Ital. al^e\ arme 
'to arms*) and the shortened %ttm were both in use. The reason. of the 
disturbance is explained in Scene 10. 

1611. geglauBt, supply J^Atteft. The sense is 'you have not* 
gefiern al&ettt>«, 'yesterday in the evening,* usually gefletn abenb, 'yester- 
day evening.* 

1614. See 1. 681 n. Schiller follows here Khevenhiller's account. 

1615. (Srinmal fftr aOemal, in ordinary prose (Srtn fdt attemat 
1618. toax for tx xow where er would have a special stress in prose. 
1620. Sal^t l^ttt ! 'go away,* 'go to.* Cf. 1. 1705, and £af fa^eit bo^tn 

in Sager 1. 109^ n. 

1626. tool stands here as it frequently does in Schiller's poetry for 
cttoaS. See 1. 3653. The abbreviated form is in this case less usual 
than in phrases like »ae ®utee, voq» (Srrfreultc|^ee. S)ae @(^tff. See L 916 n. 

1681. toirtbarn. toittbat, lit 'carrying with it the qualitiesof ahost,* 
hence ' hospitable,' is very rarely used except in the compound utttonrtbat. 
Instead of wirtbar we say tcirtUc^ or gafllt(^. 

IS— 2 
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1630. ^et), n. means here ' feeling,' ' sympathy.' ^et) is often used 
in this sense if preceded by leiit. See 1. 314 n. 

bent ®ebanfentofett. On the use of the sing, denoting a class of men, 
see the note to 1. ^. 

1687. !X)cd %ibtn% Silbcr refers to the events of life which produce 
impressions or pictures on the mind. 

163S. * Nought falls into the quiet depths of a bosom ' means that 
thoughtless and superficial men, such as Isolani, have no depth, no 
heart which could keep ideas. 

IMO. bal (Sfingekoeibc is equivalent to ba§ 3nn(tc, *the inmost parts.' 
See also 1. 9103. The use of (Sringeioeibc, lit. * intestines,' 'entrails' with 
the meaning of either 'heart' or 'compassion' is not uncommon in the 
poetry of Schiller and Goethe. Cp. the use of the Greek (nrXdyxyo. 
See also SB. %iVi \, 3, L 365 ^oAi %\c benn gat fetn (lingetDeib? or 
Mignon's song (in Goethe's novel SBttl^eKm SRcifletd iBc^tial^te iv. 11) 
<Kl Btennt tnein (Sfingeioetbt, and also in his song itennetunb (Sfnt^ufiajl 
1. 38: S)ie dingcioetbe brannten, 'my heart was burning.' 

1M3. ienen tiefgefutd^ten refers in the first instance to Octavio, whom 
Terzky and Illo attack wherever there is an opportunity. The next 
scene, for which this line seems to be a preparation, proves at last to 
Wallenstein that they have been right. The line may also refer to 
Buttler. Compare Caesar's words in Shakespeare's play Act I., Sc. a : 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Scene 8. 

16i8. SReutetei, f. 'mutiny' seems to be a loan-word from the Dutch 
m«>'/tfri/> which was introduced in the xvith century by German soldiers 
who had served in the Netherlands. The old verb meittcn, 'to mutiny' 
(which is now replaced by meutern) came likewise from the Dutch muy^ 
ten ; from it was derived bet SWeuter (now usually (D2cuterer) 'the mutineer,* 
which Schiller has used in 1. 1718 and in other plays. The Dutch words 
go back to the French mutiner and imute (subsequently ^meute), which 
are connected with the Low Latin mota in the meaning of 'expedition.' 

16M. There are two unaccented syllables after the third accented 
one. Cp. 1. 1817 (after the fourth), and Part I. Introd. p. xxvi. This 
is on the whole of rare occurence in SB. Hob. 
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IM6. fPfCtf^tvergeflne. ^jlicf^tvergeffen is said of a man tiei; feine $f(i(^t 
vergeffen l^at. The past part, has here an active sense. C£ 1. 2364* 

®(^elmeit» m. pi. The old weak declension (gen. bc< Sc^etmen, plur. 
t)it ©d^eUnen) has been replaced in North Germ, and in the mod. lit. lang. 
by the strong (be< @d^ttm«, bic ®(^elme), but the weak form survives in 
compounds, e.g. ta8 ©cf^elmenfliiif. 

1648. (Selafftn for SBteiB gelaffen, '(Remain) calm,' <be calm.' 

1651. From here to the end of the scene Wallenstein remains silent. 
®o...l^intcttaffen, 'These, they say, were the instructions left behind 

by him.' 

l^al&'. The subj. as the words of the Tiefenbacher are reported. 

1652. etgenl^anbig, viz. untetfc^tiebett, 'signed by the Emperor's own 
hand.' 

1654. &6etfleit, m. pi., 'chiefs,' 'generals' is here used as synony- 
mous with ®enevalc (1. 1656). Nowadays DBerft means only * Colonel,* 
the commander of a regiment. On the development of meaning of the 
German military terms see F. Haberland's essays JCrieg im Frieden. 
LUdenscheid, 1893 and 1895. 

1655. ilRontecttcuti is mentioned fpiccol. iv. 3, 1. 1953; (Saraffa in 
^iccol. II. 6, 1. 1006. 

1657. berebt instead of Berebet, 'talked over,' 'persuaded,' the shorter 
form being used for the sake of the metre. Berebt used as an adj. means 
as a rule 'eloquent.' See oeral^tebt 1. 3750 and cp. 1. 4n. 

1659. nod^ iftngft «|i, 'still only recently,* 'only quite recently.' 
This refers to the scenes ^iccol. i. 3 and 5. 

Scene 9. 

1668. The sense of the following passage is that the stars only 
indicate such occurrences as take place within the ordinary compass 
of Nature and obey the laws of Nature. Whatever is against Nature 
cannot be foreseen by means of astrology. Octavio is a monster, his 
behaviour violates every law of Nature. 

1675. ^(erglaube, m. which usually means 'superstition' seems here 
to signify 'excess of faith.* 

tnenfd^tic^e ®cflalt, the human form, man, as the most noble in nature. 

1678. 'There is even some sort of religion in the instincts of beasts,' 
i.e. even the brutes do not betray their friends. 

JRetigiott, f. is here used in a more general sense for a feeling created 
by God (even if not directed towards him) which makes men and beasts 
abhor certain actions. 
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1681. This line is sometimes used as a familiar quotation. 

1688. tnetn gerabel. Although Wallenstein has deceived the Em- 
peror just as much as Octavio has deceived him, yet he feels that there 
is a difference between his conduct and that of Octavio. Wallenstein 
has been sacrificed by the Emperor once and is going to be sacrificed 
again, hence he tries to persuade himself that he is only acting in self- 
defence. But he has never done any harm to Octavio, in fact he has 
up to the last always treated him as his most intimate friend. Cp. 
11. i\oi — 29. He cannot say of him as he says when he hears of 
Isolani's desertion : Jtetn menfc^Uc^ 99anb ifl untec un6 getriffen (1. 1633). 

1686. ru^lIoS, 'ruthlessly,' 'wickedly.' ruc^to^ (with long u) is 
M.H.G. ruochelds meaning 'without care,' subsequently 'without con- 
sideration,' hence 'bad.' The Engl, 'reckless' corresponds to it etymo- 
logically but has remained nearer the orig. meaning. A Stuc^tofer 
(1. 3787) is a 'reprobate,' a 'ruffian.' The ruc^ in ruc^Sar 'notorious,' 
'rumoured' is not related to ru(^(o0, but represents 9{uf, m. 'fame.' 
The word occurs again in 1. 2077. 



Scene to. 

From this point to the end of the play Buttler comes into the fore- 
ground and takes the part of Octavio who has gone to direct the 
operations against Wallenstein. Once more Wallenstein makes the 
fatal mistake of confiding blindly in the man who has vowed to ruin 
him. This scene contains several striking passages of tragic irony. 

1689. btt. In his emotion Wallenstein for once addresses Buttler by 
the familiar bu which he uses in speaking to Octavio, Max, Terzky, the 
Countess and Illo. In later scenes he addresses him again by the 
more formal 3^r (1. 2373 and others). As a rule in this drama 3^ is 
the usual form of address, bu is the expression of familiarity or of high 
emotion (11. 2010, 2012, 2958, 2971), and @ie denotes formality (11. 2391 
and 2394). The Duke and the Duchess usually address one another by 
the ceremonious ®te. Thekla calls her father ®{e (11. 2948 sqq. ) as was 
the rule for children in speaking to their parents even at the beginning 
of the present century. 

1691. 9teunbe6, in prose eine6 treunbel. For the omission of the 
article see 1. 954 n. 

1694. S)tei{lig Sal^rc is an exaggeration. Octavio was sixteen years 
younger than Wallenstein. It was only after his return from Italy 
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(where he had been in command of two regiments before Mantua) in 
1631 that he became one of Wallenstein's most trusted officers. He 
distinguished himself greatly at Liitzen and was ultimately entrusted 
with the command of the whole cavalry forces. In $iccoL ii. 6, 
11. 886 — 7 Wallenstein says that he has gone through sixteen campaigns 
with Octavio. 

1696. aulgelebt, 'lived through,* is used here obviously for the sake 
of parallelism with auSge^oItni. We should usually say tur(^(elbt or 
possibly k)ttrcl(igelelbt. aiKle^ett usually means lelben (i6 anS (Snbe, le^en l^i^ 
on ben Sob, but here Ubvx iil ju tiefem Slugen^Utf . 

1702. ftcl(i is a dative of interest. 

1703. Note the alliteration in Kjitg lauemb, (angfatn. 

1713. Note the emphatic threefold repetition of ec. Cp. ^iccol. 11. 
6, 1. 1000 (3(^ ni<!l^t). 

1716. 3ett gilt c< \iifntUtVL fkoA^ viz. ju ffnbett. 

1716. ®caf Jtin<fl^. The presence of Kinsky at Prag is a happy A 
invention of Schiller's to account for his absence from the Camp. As 1 
a matter of fact he was with Wallenstein at Pilsen and followed him to / 
Eger where he was murdered together with Terzky, Illo and Neumann. 

1718. ^Dieutcrn is not contracted from SReutetern. See 1. 1 643^ . 

1724. ^um ! At once Buttler shows himself as Wallenstem's evil 
genius. He has come on purpose to tell Wallenstein the bad news that 
Prag is lost, that all the regiments have left him, and that he and his 
friends have been outlawed. 

1736. S9ub»)eil, %ab9t, Staunatt, Jt5nigtngtat» are Bohemian towns \ 
while SBtiintt and Bnal^m are situated in Moravia. | 

1740. While Terzky is dismayed and Illo storms, Wallenstein ex- 
hibits a sublime composure. Octavio's treason has stung him to the 
quick, but the imminent danger has no other effect than to arouse his 
courage and put a stop to all further hesitation. Notice the use of \ 
rime to effect an impressive conclusion of his speech. 

1743. This line has become a fiajniliar quotation. Cp. a parallel 
line fix>m Franz Grillparzer's fine tragedy ^a^^^o (v. 6): 

Qclbeugt etfl jeigt bet SBogett feine J^raffc. 

1746. IDa, 'when,' 'while,' 'as long as.' 

1748. fjlr mcin ^ou^t, as outlaws were vogelfcei, i.e. were liable to be 
killed by anybody. See 11. 3513 — 14. 
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Scene ii. 

1706. SBenn c<...fe^lfcl(iU9t, lit. 'if it strikes the wrong way/ 'if our 
plans fail.' 

tern €>(l(iaeben, 'the Swedes.' See 1. ^ n., 11. 1969, 1973, and 1. 3820 
tent @(9aettfcl(ien. 

1769. bet $fal)graf, i.e. 9riebri(^ oon bet $fal), the Winter King. 
After the battle of the White Hill (1620) he lived as an exile at the 
court of several princes, but mostly in the Netherlands. 

1763. We suspect that she will not survive the fall of her idol 
Wallenstein, See v. 19, IL 3856 — 63. 

Scene 19. 

1774. (etnen belongs to tocrne^men and to ertragm. 
1776. not has in this phrase the sense of an adjective (notig). Cp. 
the similar phrase t% iji mit leib. 

1781. Thekla prevents her aunt from pronouncing the fatal words, 
viz. er iji geAd^itet. .When the Countess collects herself she passes over 
this point in silence (11. 1783 — 85). 

1782. flanbl^aft for fcl (or ((Hbe) flanbl^afit. See gelaffen 1. 1648 n. 

1783. The following three lines are wonderfully concise. They 
completely crush the Duchess. 

Scene 13. 

With this scene begins a new set of scenes which comprises all the 
remaining scenes of this act. In the stage manuscripts a new act began 
with this scene, viz. the second act of SBatlenflein6 Sob. See the table 
given in the Introd. p. xiv. 

This second monologue of Wallenstein stands in a strong contrast to 
the first (i. 4). Now, after all his schemes have failed completely, the 
Duke rises once more in all his greatness. All hesitation is over, he is 
full of confidence in himself and eager for action. This monologue 
further develops the thoughts expressed 11. 1740 — ^48. 

itn ^atnifc^. Here Wallenstein appears for the first time in the play 
in full armour. The armour indicates the state of open war with the 
Emperor which begins with this scene. 

1786. S)u...Octa«to is a line often quoted but usually misquoted S)tt 
l^afl'6 getooKt, Octaoio. 

1788. gtng is not quite correct. Wallenstein was not present at the 
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Silr^entag, but stayed at Memmingen where he was informed of his 
dismissal. 

1790. i^r, you and your allies, i.e. the Court party. 

1792. ^...Gtamm is another familiar quotation. With the follow- 
ing compare Egmont's words in the prison scene (Act v) : SSSenn Gtilrme 
bitti^ Bioeige «nb QUttct faujien, 9lfl unb SBt^fet fi(^ fnirtenb (eugtett, Uxtb 
inncrfl bc<^ bet Stttn bcS S^ttytvA ungeregt. 

1794. fptoffenb, 'sprouting/ 'budding forth.* Compare Schiller's 
words in the History Book iv: ©c^ned unb \^xtdl\^ ftiltjen afte feinc 
(5nttt)U¥fc jufammen, tdufc^ctt i^n aUc fctne ^offnungeiu (Stnfam jie^t tt ba, 
verlaffen oon aVitn, bcnen ct ®tttc< t^at, oerraten «ott aUett, auf bie er (aute. 
ftBet folc^e Sagen ftnb e<, bie ben gtof en S^arattec ct^o^en. 3n atten feinen 
(Invartungen ^tntetgangen, entfagt ct teinem einjlgen feinct (Snttoiltfe; nic^tl 
gieBt er betloten, loeil ec ftc^ felSfl nix^ itbtig blci^t. 

1796. ®<^on einmat, viz. in 1632. See 1. 989 n., and ^iccot. il. 7, 

II. 1 154 sqq. 

1797. This refers to the battle of Breitenfeld, Sept. 17, 163 1, in 
which Tilly's army was routed by Gustavus Adolphus. (See Schiller's 
History^ Book 11.) 

1798. ^m Se(^. When the Swedish army forced the passage across 
the Lech, Tilly, who bravely defended his position, was mortally wounded 
and died soon afterwards at Ingolstadt. (See Schiller's History , Book 

III. 13, 10 sqq. in the Pitt Press Edition.) After the death of this great 
general — ^who was the only rival Wallenstein had among the generals of 
the Emperor and of the Catholic League — the Emperor was obliged to 
re-appoint Wallenstein on almost any terms. 

$ort, m. which corresponds etymologically to the English 'hoard,' 
originally means 'treasure,' subsequently also 'place where treasures are 
kept,' hence 'place of refuge.' From 'place of refuge,' 'protection' the 
word subsequently obtained the meaning of 'protector,* 'help.* The 
word is still used in this sense but only in higher diction. In older 
church hymns God is often addressed mein l^ddj^flct $ott or mein tteuer ^ort. 

1801. '^ofbucg, f. is the official name of the Imperial palace at Vienna. 

1808. S)a. The negotiations with Wallenstein were really begun 
earlier, immediately after the battle of Breitenfeld. With the following 
cp. Illo's account in $iccol. I. 2. 

1807. Sdgec, n. pi., now usually Sager. The older German form 
instead of the present Sagec was Seget, Sftget, M.H.G. Uger, The Middle 
German form used by Luther was Saget, and through Luther's influence 
Saget became the word used in the literary language, and its plural was 
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Saget without modification. In the xviith century Sdget wais still used 
as well as Sagec. The plural SAgct in the sense of ^ectlager occurs still 
occasionally, especially in South German. 

1810. ioiinmelt...su, 'flock in crowds to.* Cp. 11. 3802 — 3. 

1811. oltBef annten, the stage manuscripts have aUBetannten. 

1812. benfctben is grammatically correct, but in prose we should say 
3cl(i ful^le, baf ic^ noc^ betfetbe Mn...or %^ f&^Ie mi(|» tUKl^ ebenfo flat! »ie bamaU. 

1813. This line has become a familiar quotation. It b, however, 
not Schiller's own invention, for the poet had met the doctrine 
that anima struit sibi corpus in early years in the Theoria tnedica 
vera of the physician Stahl, which was published in 1708. In Schiller's 
early philosophical dissertation (1780) 9)crfit(^ fibctr ben Bufammcii« 
^ang bet tietif(^cn 9latur bc< ai^enft^cn mit feiner geifligen he says 
in § 22 : 3n biefetn SSet^anbe alfo tann man fagcn, bic @celc Mlbe ben Silft^tx, 
o^ne ein @ta^(ianer ^u fein (Hempel ed. xiv. 138). And in his fine 
philosophical essay itbetr Slnmut unb SBilrbc he says (5nbli(^ (tibet fi(^ 
bet ®Hft fogar feinen Jtdr))ct (Hempel ed. xv. 182). 

1816. loo^t, 'it is true,* 'indeed.' 

1819. 3u S9oben, supply gefd(imettert. Schiller, however, frequently 
uses gtt aSoben for am aSoben. Cf. 1. 377 n. 

1820. He had in fact only 1200 men when he arrived at Eger, 
according to other accounts still less. Whole r^ments had deserted 
him on his way from Pilsen. In this calculation he does not count the 
troops commanded by Max. 

1821. SD^otgen, i.e. on the fourth day. But the Swedes were delayed 
by two fights on their way to Eger and could not save Wallenstein. 

1822. fcc^gcl^ntattfcnb. For so many Wallenstein had asked I. 5, 
1. 283. Wrangel promised 15,000 (I. 5, 1. 333), and Terzky (iv. 7, 
1. 2756) speaks only of 12,000. See 1. 2756 n. 

1828. vot neun 3al^ren, viz. in 1625 when he fought against the states 
of the Lower Saxon Circle (see 1. 604 n.) and King Christian IV. of 
Denmark. He began with 20,000 to 25,000 men, but subsequently his 
army was increased to more than double that number. 

Scene 14. 

Note that the Cuirassiers approach him directly without the inter- 
vention of their Colonel Max Piccolomini. They have an exceptional 
position in the army (see Sager 11. 680 sqq.), call themselves proudly 
Wallenstein's own regiment (1. 1872), and are by far the most high- 
minded among the soldiery. 
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1825. ftc refers to the ten Cuirassiers. The Cotta editions print 
6ic as if the pronoun referred to Neumann. This is, however, most 
likely a mistake. Neumann is addressed by Terzky by the familiar bu 
(see ^Piccot iv. 3, 1. 1936). He might be addressed 3^r, but @ic is out 
of the question. See the note to L 1689. 



Scene 15. 

etn ®efretter, * a lance-corporal' is a soldier * exempt* (gefreit= freed) 
from mounting guard, a soldier who now holds the rank between the 
common soldier (bet ®emeine) and the corporal (Unteroffijiet) and who is 
often called upon to take and here really takes the place of the corporal. 
The noun is the past partic. of fteien in the now obsolete meaning *to 
free,' 'to exempt from' (in which sense the compound Sefteien is now 
always used). The meaning of another fteien is *to woo ' or *to marry.' 

1883. <6effif(^ett for l^efftf(l(ien ^olbaten or simply ^effcn. Similarly 
@d^U}ebifd^en for @(l(ltt)eben 1. 2820. Cp. fpa))))en]^eimtfcl(ien 1. 2196 n. Land- 
grave William of Hesse was one of the first German princes who joined 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

1889. Sttenberg was the name of the hill and village to the west of 
Nilmberg. It was strongly fortified and also called ber ^utgjlaU or bte 
atte 9ejie (1. 1920). During the memorable weeks (July to Sept. 1632) 
preceding the battle of Liitzen Wallenstein defended this position success- 
fully against the violent attacks of the Swedes led by the king himself. 

1840. l^iniDeg ju ncl^men, in prose only loegjunel^men. 

1841. An intimate acquaintance with the common soldiers is 
recorded of many great generals, e.g. Epaminondas, Caesar, Napo- 
leon I. Schiller has here attributed this characteristic to Wallenstein 
probably under the influence of Goethe's (S gm nt, where Count Egmont 
says (Act II.) „^df toetgeffe niemanbcn leic^t, ben ic^ etnmal gefel^en unb gefpro* 
c^en l^abe." See the Introd. p. xlvii. 

1848. ®en)e]^t, n. has here the general meaning of SBaffe, iSOSel^t and 
not the modern meaning of ' rifle.' The command (Setoe^t in 91tm is 
no longer used in the German army, in stands for in'n for in ben. 

1846. £Dubalb. The name is spelt differently in the authorities, viz. 
Duvall, Dubaldt and Dubadel. He was, however, not captured before 
Niimberg, but on Oct. 10, 1633 ^t Steinau. Cp. fpiccol. 11. 7, 1. 11 14. 

1847. 9lutenberger instead of JB'hItnberget for the sake of the metre. 
1868. Ofitt faiferiigLOF »rief is the letter left behind by Octavio jj 

(1. 1652) and not Kinsky's letter (11. 1729 — 30). 
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jttl^anbett. Cf. 1. 61 note. 

18M. 9al^n', f. 9a^nc (L 1 895) or tA^nletn was used in older German 
instead of the modem J{oiiU>antc (infantry) or @(^iiKibtott (cavalry) or 
SBattetie (artillery). Zinkgref writes (xviith century) : aU ctttc^c 9a^nett 
fBoIfS btttr(^ etn S)orf golden and Schiller uses the term more than once in 
this and other plays, e.g. in S)tc dungfrau »on Orleans, prolog 
11. 346—8: 

(5itt ein^'ger dttttec nitr, ^ort' \^ eciA^Ien, 
^a(' einc fcl(in>ac^e !Dlannf(^ft aufgeteac^, 
Unb gic^' bent Jtonig ju mit fe^fje^n 9a^nett. 

1856. )ttt @a(l(ie, 'to our business,' *to the point.' 

1866. The exact repetition of the beginning shows that the lance- 
corporal has carefully prepared his speech. 

1867. ${Iicl(it, f. we should now rather say ®c^orfam, m. But cp. 
Sager 1. 879 wtr a(tt flel^en in beS JtaifetS $fli(^t, and SB. %6\> 1. 2517. 

attfHnbcn is poetic instead of auffilnbtgen. 

1868. feijl. He reports the exact words of the Imperial letter. Cp. 
1. 1864. 

1862. The regiment Lothringen is here passed over. See 1. 1167. 

1866. Sug unb £rug is a common phrase. There are many phrases 
in German the characteristic of which is that one thing is expressed 
from two different sides by two different words which are usually either 
connected by rime or by alliteration. For the former cp. 9Ai unb £^at, 
®ut unb SBIut, fd^te(l(it unb rec^t, [(fatten unb loattcn, etc., for the latter Sei( 
unb Seben, SBel^t unb SBaffe (1. 3335), SBinb unb SBetter, bid unb bann, etc. A 
peculiarity of these phrases is that they are so much fixed that the order 
of the two chief words can under no circumstances be altered, one 
cannot say rec^t unb fc^Uif^t, etc. There is a third category, in which 
the words connected occur always in the same order and express one 
general idea but are not connected by either rime or alliteration, e.g.' 
3ammet unb @c|iabe, Jtetten unb a3anbe, Jtummet unb fflot, toiiji unb Ieer» etc. 

f^aniff^e. In the mouth of all the adherents of Wallenstein the word 
f^amfcl(l is a synonym of tteutot, l^tntetlijltg. Cf. 1. 1127 n. and 11. ipipi 
2821. 

1871. This line is a much used familiar quotation. 

1872. bte6 entbietet bit, 'this is the message which... sends you>' Cf. 
(Piccot II. 6, 1. 814 n. 

1873. Jttiegeeje^ter, n. is poetic. In prose we should say JtommanboflaB 
or 8elbl^n:Ynjia(, m. (1. 9125). 



/ 
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1878. Sctb^auptmann, m. is a term employed by Luther (e.g. Genesis 
xxi. 12) denoting the chief commander of the army. Schiller uses the 
term in 8agcc 1. 774. In our scenp we find 1. 1841 ^tXtf^ttt (also 1. 1793), 
in other passages General 11. 1835, 1699, 711, etc. In the list of dranuUis 
persanae ofS>ie $iccoIomitti Wallenstein is called (SlenetaCiffimul, but 
never in the play itself. The ordinary modem prose term is O^et' 
(efe^ll^aBer. 

1877. Like their Colonel, the Pappenheimer agree to join Wallen- 
stein in open resistance so long as he does not commit treason. Cf. 
11. 768 sqq. 

1882. unfce 9lcttet)}f(t(^t, ' our duty (as soldiers)/ * our (troopers ') duty.' 

1889. SBtaitf^t for <S< UavL^U See the note to 1. 134. 

1890. This is just what Wallenstein tries to avoid during the 
whole conversation. 

189i. in ter ^eeteftooge, 'in the sea of troops.' bie SEBogc seems to \ 
stand here for the totality of waves. See 1. 66 n. I 

1896. tic 9al^nen say 'the squadrons' and see 1. 1854 note. While 
in the case of all the other regiments Wallenstein has only looked at 
them as a whole body, he has taken an interest in every individual 
soldier belonging to the Pappenheim Cuirassiers. 

1897. Cp. 8agctr I. 339 where bet ®e]^orfam is called Minb. The 
order is here called bUnd because it is given without any consideration 
for individuals. 

1900. eucl(i...)U faffen angefangen (^a(t). fi(^ faffcn has here the sense of 
'to become considerate,' 'to become conscious of one's worth' and de- 
notes a gradual process. The usual meaning of ftc^ faffen is ' to compose 
oneself,' 'to quiet down' and is used of a momentary emotion. Cf. the 
words of the first Cuirassier )8agetr L 963: Jtann v$f im ittieg vxvSf bo<l^ 
nienfcl(ili4^ faffen. 

1901. 3m ro^en ^anbtterf. 'In this rough trade ^of war).' It must 
be admitted that Wallenstein's words addressed to the common soldiers 
are somewhat high-flown and exaggerated. Cf. fpiccol. I. 2, 1. 189. 

1904. ^tt eignen @ttmme Stecf^t, e.g. in the choice of their leader and 
the exercise of their own laws. See Saget 11. 675 sqq. 

1905. ^a|l bu...«etfa^ren. Mft bu...«etfa^ren would be equally correct. A 
1918. greifen $att))te. Wallenstein is purposely exaggerating in order 

to excite the sympathy of the Cuirassiers. He was only just fifty years 
old (see IL 1548 — 9) and does not in any other part of the play appear 
old. Compare his words to Gordon v. 4, 11. 3564 — 5 and Thekla's words 
in ^piccol. II. 3, 11. 740 — I. He was bom on Sept. 15, 1583. 
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1922. $artifa'ne, f. 'partisan* is the name of a kind of halberd, the 
etymology of which is as yet unexplained. It was a lance provided with 
a double-edged axe under the spear-head. The word occurs again in 

I. 3048. This weapon was used in the xvith and xviith centuries. 

192ft. With this line compare Agnes Sorel's words in ^te Sungfrau 
«on OrUanI i. 4, 11. 817 — 8: Saf un6...t>ie ©eaolfc ilbct un6 | 3ur %tAt 
ne^men unb ben ®tetn gum fPfu^I. 

1929. aVtan^fetb. See S a get 1. 140 note. 

1927. ^d^langenfrummen, f. pi. 'snaky windings,* is a very unusual 
word. Instead of Jttumme we should now say as a rule Jtrummung. The 
subst. JtrAmme is derived fr. the adj. frumtn, 'bent/ 'crooked,' as ^vXt 
fr. gut, ^dttc fr. ^art, etc. It is a common word in older German and 
often used by poets of the xviiith century. See fpiccot. i. 4, 1. 468. 

1928. With these words comp. those of the first Cuirassier, iBagctr 

II. 910 sqq. 

1934. ttcfec faiferlti^e Sungting, viz. the King of Hungary, the son 
of Ferdinand II., who succeeded his father in 1637 as Ferdinand III. 
Cf. ^iccol. I. 2, 1. «o8; 11. 5, 11. 799 sqq.; v. i, 1. 1538; Jffi. Sob I. 7, 
U. 500 sqq. After the death of Wallenstein he took the supreme com- 
mand of the army which he had coveted for a long time and, after having 
taken Regensbui^, defeated the Swedes in the great battle of Nordlingen. 

1935. £)()n}cig^, m. The olive tree is the symbol of peace as the 
laurel is the S3rmbol of military glory. See (Piccot. ill. 6, 1. 1656, where 
Max says of Wallenstein : CSrr aitb ben dljtvetg in ben Sor^tct flecf^ten. 

1949. With this view cp. $iccoI. I. 4, 11. 561 sqq. 

1978. The view expressed in this and the following lines, not that 
which he expressed in his conversation with Wrangel, is Wallenstein's 
real opinion. But cp. ^tccol. II. 5, 11. 823 — 44. He does not, however, 
mention that he intends to win the crown of Bohemia from the Emperor. 

1976. SDHt ifl'S, supply }u tl^un. See 11. 298 n. and 2068 n. 

1978. gemeine, 'of mean estate,* refers here to the low social position 
of the men, but in the following line gemein is used in a moral sense. 

1981. 8ftlnf}e^n 3a^t, viz. from 1618 to 1633. The time of action 
of this play is really February, 1634. 

' 1986. nirgenbS fein Siicf^tet. The emphatic double negative, which 
was quite common in older German (and also in Greek), is still frequent 
in colloquial language, but is not in accordance with the modem literary 
language which was influenced by Latin syntax. Cp. 8agev 1. 878 n. 
and R. Hildebrand, Vortrdge und Aufsdtze "p, 319. 

1988. This is an allusion to the famous Gordian knot which was 
cut by Alexander the Great. 
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Scene 16. 

Buttler of course knows that Wallenstein is receiving the deputation 
and rushes in on purpose to frustrate the Duke*s endeavours to retain 
them. His three exclamations serve to arouse the suspicion of the 
Pappenheimers who are nearly won and his announcement causes them 
to leave Wallenstein immediately. 

1992. (Stttgeftnnten, 'well-aiTected,* i.e. men faithful to the Emperor. 

1996. ^flan)en...auf, 'hoist.* 

2000. (ebeute ftc, 'direct them/ *set them right.' See ^Bagetl. 715 
and $iccot iv. 7, 1. 2122 and SB. Sob 1. 991 1. 

2008. mein (ofet S)dmoit. This is true, but in a much stronger sense 
than Wallenstein is aware of. Cf. 1. 1189. 

2006. fie, viz. the deputation of the Pappenheim Cuirassiers. 

2006. S)ie (Rafenbett refers to Terzky*s regiments. 

Scene 17. 

2010. In her great excitement and anxiety the Duchess addresses 
Wallenstein by his Christian name and bu. As a rule she calls him mein 
®emal^I and @le. On the forms of address occurring in this play see 
the notes to 11. 1571 and 1689. 

2011. The comma after nidt^t shows that the sentence is not complete. 
Supply (dnger ju ft^tvetgen or il^nen bte 9Ba^r^eit I&nger §u ^et^el^Iett. 

2018. Abet is short for uiergcgangen, ubetgttreten. See 1. 3038 and 
1. 58 n. 

2019. The Duchess means that Thekla's lover is free from guilt 
but her husband is not. 

2022. ®4^erfen(erg. In Schiller's authorities Khevenhiller and Her- 
chenhahn Wallenstein's Ot»er^ofm«tfler is called ®ott]^atb wn ®4^erjfen(etg. 

2028. In the present critical condition of affairs Wallenstein ob- 
viously does not dare to send the ladies at once to Holland (1. 154^). 

2039. 3agb§ug, m. 'stock of hunters.* These were presented to Max 
by the Duke on the afternoon of the first day (after he had escorted the 
ladies safely to Pilsen). See ^iccot 11. 4, 1. 768. 

Scene 18. 

2068. Compare 1. 3113* 

2064. taufenb @onnen. The same expression occurs again in 1. 3 171. 

2066. 93afe. This form of address is here and 1. 9390 only used to 
denote familiarity ; Piccolomini and the countess were not at all related. 
Perhaps Max calls her Safe because she is Thekla's aunt, just as he 
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calls the Duchess Sl'htttet L 2391. The Countess, who is the confidant 
of the lovers, calls him SBetter 1. 9141. See $iccot Hi. 3, 1. 1413 n. 

2066. i(^ fann ni(l(it, in order to avoid the repetition of baf instead of 
the more usual bafi icf^ ni(l^t...fann. 

2068. 3(9 ^alb' e<, supply ^u t^un. See the notes to 11. 398 and 1976. 

2069. ftcigef^rocl^en, 'acquitted/ viz. from the possible reproach that 
I have left her whom I love and espoused the cause of the Emperor. 

2071. bet Sl^ot...ttnb, *such a fool as to.* This is a common mixture 
of two constructions, viz. ^er %^vt ftin, bee... (Aft and (SinS^or fein unb... 
taffen. 

2078. ©(^elm, m. is here again equivalent to SSerr&ter. See 1. 1029 n. 

2088. 9li4^t. . .tt(Kl^ occurs frequently in poetry instead of toeber. . .noc^. 

2091. ba<...(S(emettt refers here to the fire in a volcano. 

2096. fU^re is used here again proleptically in the sense of 'which 
they believe to be secure* or * which they wish to be secure.' Cf. 

1- 753 n. 

2096. gajili4fen has here the sense of einlabenben, getoinnenben. 

2097. SBeile, f. is often used in poetry in its old sense of deit. 

2098. labet fid^ au0 (or entlabct ficf^), 'discharges itself,' 'bursts forth.' 

2100. Sveibt, ' rushes on.' 

2101. gtaufenbet stands here and 1. 2134 for ®rattfen etregenbet or 
gtauftger. Note the very frequent occurrence of present participles with 
a causative (or factitive) meaning in Schiller's poetry. See [(f^aubetnb 
for ^c^auber etrcgenb or fc^auxig 1. 1346 and cp. 11. 13841 i45«. With 
this simile compare the equally beautiful one of the torrent destroying 
the hut in Goethe's 9au|l Part i (SQSalb unb ^d^le), 11. 3348 sqq. 

2106. IDer SlBgtunb, 'pit,' 'abyss,' stands for %\t ^oQe. 

2U0. aSaftU'Sfen (lit. 'little king'), 'cockatrice.' It was a febulous 
animal having the body of a cock and the tail of a serpent ; it was 
supposed to have the power of killing by its look anyone on whom it 
fixed its eyes. It was represented with a mitre-shaped crest and hence 
called poffiXlcKos, 'little king.' This SBaftlilt is several times mentioned 
in the Old Testament (e.g. Is. lix. 5, xi. 8; Jer. viii. 17). There is a 
lizard known by the name of 93afUi6f which has of course none of the 
fabulous qualities ascribed to the monster of this name. Schiller several 
times in his poetry alludes to the SBaftlilf and SBafHiSttnUid e.g. in 
!Dlaria ®tuart ill. 4, 1. 1441* and in his ballad ^tx Stampf mit bent 
JDtad^en 1. 997. In this case, however, bet Saftlilt seems to stand 
instead of bte @(l(ilange, the phrase cine ©(flange am a3ufen ^egen being pro- 
verbial Cp. iSsop's well-known fable. In this sense Schiller uses it 
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again in S)ie SB taut «on SIteffina when Isabella says of her son Don 
Cesar (iv. 5, 11. 2496 — 7) (Stnen ©afUilfen | ^afc' ic^ etjeugt, gend^rt an 
mctnet SStufi. 

2118. 3m ^etjcn metne6 $er}en6 corresponds exactly to our *in my 
heart of hearts,* * in my innermost heart. * The phrase, which also occurs 
in his letters on Don Carlos, in S)ie aSr^ut )). !Dlcffina ii. 5, 1. 1467: 
3ni ^et) \H ^ttitxA ^aB' ic^ il^t gefcf^aut, and in Goethe's song ^tt SRignon 
IV. 4 (^txi Km ^ctjett), seems to be an importation from the £nglish and 
was probably borrowed from Shakespeare. Cp. Hamlet ill. «, 11. ySsqq. : 

Give me the man 
That is not passion's slave and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, aye in my heart of hearts. 

2123. This view of Wallenstein is not free from sophistry. The 
great authority given to him would seem to imply a high d^ee of 
confidence on the part of the Emperor. It is true that the conditions 
under which Wallenstein agreed to take the supreme conmiand were 
such as to cause the Emperor a justifiable uneasiness as to his General's 
ambitious plan?. The exceptional and unnatural relation of the Duke to 
the Emperor was certain not to last longer than the exceptional cir- 
cumstances which had invested Wallenstein with his dangerous power. 
He knew this as well as the Court party at Vienna. Cp. 11. 575 sqq. 
and Gordon's words 11. 2488 sqq., but also 549 sqq. 

2125. ben 9clbl^ectnjiaB, viz. for the second time, in 1632. 

2138. S)et ^dtcr ^o))^e(f4^uIb means that each father is guilty. In 
prose : 3)te ®(l(iulb Seiber SSdter. 

2139. This line is an allusion to the well-known story of the Trojan 
priest Laokoon as told by Vei^l in his ^neid 11, 213 — 15. 

2140. bet ^fttet un^etfol^ntet $a{l, which brings about the ruin of the 
children who love each other, is the subject of Shakespeare's Romeo 
and JuHety and of Heinrich v. Kleist's early and impressive tragedy 
S>ie Samilie @d(itoffenjiein. 

2148. im iptag'f^^en SBtntetlaget = tm SBintettaget oot ^ag. This 
refers to the Bohemian Campaign in 1620* immediately after the battle 
of the White Hill (Nov. 8, 1620). According to this statement Max 
must have been in Germany and in the Imperial army almost from the 
beginning of the great war. If we assume Max, the 'tender boy' who 
acted as ensign, to have been at the time about 14 years old, he would 
be in February 1634 about 27 years of age. Cp. $icco(. i. 4, 1. 482 
and III. 5, 1. 1704 (where gc^n should be funfge^n). 

S. W. T. 16 
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2146. gcn)icl(itigen is as a rule no longer used of material objects. 
But we say (Sine getsic^ttge (Sntfi^ung, (in getsidlitigcS SBort. 

2150. ' i^f ^flegte beinet, in ordinary prose icf^ ^flegte fctc^. The con- 
struction with the genit. is the older one and is still used in poetry. 

21M. 9$on Jtinbctbcinen an, 'from your infancy.' A common phrase 
instead of which may also be said either »on JtinbelMnen anf or Mn SCvx\* 
l^eit auf (or an). 

2172. gotbnen (Snabenfettlein. See Sagetr L 73 and SB. Sob 11. 3250 
and 3530 sqq. The dimin. denotes here contempt. 

2173. aBibberfea refers to the order of the Golden Fleece. This 
famous order of Knighthood {la Srden de Toysan de ore) was instituted 
by Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy in 1499 and subsequently 
adopted by his successors on the thrones of Austria and Spain. It 
was only given to princes or very distinguished persons. Wallenstein 
was a Knight of the Golden Fleece (1. 3779)1 so was Egmont (see 
Goethe's tragedy, Act ill.). The name is of course derived from the 
old Greek story of the Argonauts. 

2179. ®e^orfl bu bit ? This and the following sentences are indeed 
Wallenstein's true opinion and betray his boundless assumption and his 
excessive demands as to the complete self*effacement of his friends. 

2191. The ring is the special characteristic of Saturn, the 'moons* 
would point rather to Jupiter. The combination merely stands for all 
that belongs to the sphere of a planet. 

Scene 19. 

2196. Sie $a))))enl^etmif(^en for IDic $ap))en^Hmtf(^n Jtihraffiece. See 
1. 2122 Sic aSuttlerifc^en and 1. 3299 bte Serjfvff^n. 

finb abgefeffen, 'have dismounted.* The opposite, aufjtt^en, occurs 
Saget 1. 113. 

2200. i^otjie^n, 'draw in front (of the gate),* 'draw across the gate.* 

2201. Jtcttenfugetn, f. pi. 'chain-shot.* Jtettenfugein was the name 
given to two iron balls joined by a short chain, which inflicted most 
terrible wounds. 

2204. in bcr Orbnung, 'in their ranks.* 

Scene ao. 

2216. Schiller took the names of these gates from Matthaeus 
Merian's Topograpkie von Bohmen* He also possessed a detailed map 
of the Pilsen district 
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2217. Sofung stands here for *word,' 'signal for the attack.' Cp. 
1. 536 n. 

2219. 31^ n. . . cinf eilen, ' wedge him . . .into.' 

2223. toerfen fie for n>erfen ftc juruif, 'overthrow them,' 'beat them.' 

2228. tauben @timm. In the second book of his History (Hempel 
ed. XII. 156) Schiller speaks of the tauber ®nmm tct SSSalConen au< ^aip* 
^nl^eimS ^eet. Cp. also (Unbe SBut 1. 2253 and $tccol. ii. 7, 1. 1040 
which frequently occurs in Schiller's poetry. 

2236. ®ang, m. is here a fencing term meaning 'pass,' 'round/ 'en- 
counter/ just as in English the word 'go' is colloquially used, ©ang 
is in this case only one portion of a longer fight and is still much used 
as a duelling term. 

2239. batf, 'need,' instead of which we now say braucf^e. 

2246. ©etobt. See the promise given to Octavio II. 1972 — 3. 

2260. (5c fiacjt. He was not killed at Pilsen but murdered at Eger. 

2269. S)aS, usually beffen, as the ordinary construction is fi(^ cinet 
%^Qt echtJ^nen (erfcecf^en). The construction of neuters of pronouns is, 
however, sometimes rather lax. Or S)ad may stand elliptically for ^<tf 
§u tl^un. 

fceoentltc^ with inorganic t for frevenlicf^. The adj. frefen is a doublet \ 
of fcefel, which has gone out of use. 

2264. Saf fe^n. The sing, is used as it is a common phrase, but 
the plural occurs in gebt a^t (1. 2268) addressed to the bystanders. 

2267. ^Itan, m. 'balcony,' has here the stress on the first syllable 
while the ordin. pron. is Sllta'n. The word is orig. fern, tie Slftane and 
was borrowed at the end of the fifteenth century fr. the Ital. cdtana^ 'a 
high gallery with balustrades,' fr. alto^ Lat. alius ^ 'high.* The word, 
after dropping its final e in the South German fashion, seems to have 
changed its gender by joining the class of words such as Stomatt, Crfan. 

2269. aSette, n. is the older form of Sett and is still much used. The 
rebels are compared to a river which has overflowed its banks. 






Scene 21. 

2277. UnU}dtbtg is here of course an adverb. Unioiicbig \iSifwx ho 
trftngt, 'in undeserved distress.' 

2281. This momentary hesitation in the terrible conflict of feelings 
is true to nature and does not in the least lower the character of Max. I 
No doubt he will himself ultimately know what to do and perform his I 
duty, but Schiller has introduced this mental distress to show that the | 
high-minded Max is no mere machine of duty but subject to human 

16—2 
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doubts and struggles, and especially to show his entire confidence in his 
beloved one. 

2287. fd^reienben for the usual l^imme(f(^retettben. ((tioai f(^reit jum 
^imtncl is really a biblical term, cf. G^n. iv. 10. In SBil^elm SeK iii. 
5) L 1840 Schiller uses the term fd^reicnbc (Smalt. 

2288. Wi bcS 9iltflcn •$ait)»t gefre^eU, 'committed a crime against the 
life of the prince.* 

22M. (Srin @4^anbliet>, 'a shameful song,* say 'a by- word.' 

2286. SBoQcnfleincr usually means 'Wallenstein*s men,* *Wallen- 
stein's soldiers,' but here 'Wallenstein's feunily.' This would be 
expressed in prose by 9SSatlcnflein<. 

@timme bcc SEBal^tl^eit. See ^iccol. ill. 5, 1. 1726. 

2297. bet SDunfcf^ stands for feIBflfi&d(ittge SBanf(^e, )}crfon(i(l^e 3ttterc{fett. 

2806. (8{il(flicl(ien is here almost an equivalent to (Slitten, @4^uIbtofcii, 
a man who being a favourite of the supreme powers is fortunate enough 
to keep himself free from error and guilt and is happy because he is 
innocent. See 1. 755 and several passages in Schiller's poems, e.g. IDev 
(8eiiitt6 11. 57 sqq., 3)ie J{vani(^c bcS 3b);f tt<. Stanza 16. 

2809. This is a strong appeal to the 'beautiful soul' whose unerring 
instinct is the best guidance in moral conflicts. 

2812. (56 gtU nicf^t, <the aim is not.' Cf. 1. 9777. 

2818. This line seems to mean only 'that is a question that you 
might well ponder with your wise judgment,* 'consider this prudently.' 

2814. iRul^c, f. is (Seioiffenltu^e, 'peace of mind.' 

2318. bc< Cctavio. Max even addresses his father several times by his 
Christian name, which sounds somewhat strange. See 1. 1110 and 
$ic€oI. V. I, U. 2267, 2294, 2339. 

2819. MtcYmorberifil^e. See 11. 1253 — ^4. 

2322. bic drinnl^en, Greek ai 'E/u^i^es, 'the Furies,* the fltail^got* 
tinnen (1. 2425). They were supposed to punish with special severity 
offences against parents. They play a great part in Schiller's ballad 
S)ie Jtrani(^c bc9 3();!u6 and in Goethe's play S^^igcnie, when they 
plague Orestes for the murder of his mother. 

2328. S)a6 ®ro{le, i.e. 3)a< (Itl^abettc, S>a6 •^etoifil^, that which involves 
a sacrifice of ordinary human feeling. 

2331. The following passage has been thus rendered by Hunter : 

— O, all the free and goodly impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious trust 
Of friendship — these are sacred too, they are 
The heart's religion, and will call for vengeance 
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On the barbarian who, outraging them, 

Makes Nature shudder ! Think of this, and lay 

All in the scale, and let thy heart decide. 

2834. bic ed^autet bet 9latur means the horror of Nature at un- 
natural excesses. 

2386. fte refers to 9latttr. 

2338. er^en, i.e. before (1. 2371) the troubles of Wallenstein and his 
family caused Max to waver. 

2840. jarte means 'of delicate feeling.' Say 'generous,' * noble.' 

2806. Slitf ttnferm $att))te, *on our head' for 'on our heads,' 'on us.' 
By the use of the sing. $au)>te the Wallenstein family is, as it were, 
personified. Cp. also sentences such as t9tr l^attett aVit taS ^totxt in bet 
^anb. It should not be understood that 'on our head' means 'on the 
head of the family' viz. 'on Wallenstein.* In one of the editions 
occurs the mistaken reading ^aufe. With the whole passage compare 
$icco(. III. 9, 11. 1899 sqq. 

After 2869. $ioat 9erbinanbu8. This cry was actually raised at the 
banquet at Eger when Illo, Terzky, Kinsky and Neumann were sud 
denly attacked by Buttler's dragoons and killed. It is a happy idea 
Schiller to have brought it in here. 

Scene it* 

2862. fte gaBen nid^ts aitf is really a business term 'they did not give 
anything for,' hence 'they did not set any value upon,' 'they were not 
impressed by.' 

2866. }um SBorte fommen, usually gu SDorte fommett. 

2867. Bctdubmb, 'deafening' viz. his voice. This is the worst of all J 
blows to Wallenstein. He suddenly becomes aware that he has over- 
rated the impression he can produce on his troops, that his look has lost 
its power over them. 




Scene 13. 

2872. Jtommenbant is the form occurring in Schiller's xviith century 
authorities. We now say Jtommanbant. See 11. 36391 34^it 373^ ^^^ 
«ager 1. 67. 

2878. Gordon, the governor of Eger, was a Protestant Scotchman 
while Buttler was a Catholic Irishman. 

After 2877. bem aRaj:...rttfen, 'call for Max.* The dat. is more im- 
pressive than the usual accusative (ben) SRair. 

After 2878. i$m...betfommen, 'get at him,' 'come near him.' 



\ 
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S8M. SQBufie, because henceforth Life for him will be barren and 
devoid of love and interest. 

23M. ge6en %\t mit for 'you wish to hold out to me* as she does 
not really give him hopes. His misery is certain. He knows that he 
will not be able to save Wallenstein by his intervention at Vienna* and 
the enmity of the fathers is bound to ruin the happiness of the children. 

2306. a3Unt»ert, n. 'false show,' 'illusion.' SBetf as the second 
part of some compounds, the first part of which is a verb, denotes a 
thing which is destined either to carry out or to undergo the action of 
the verb. 6Unbiixrf, 'a thing that dazzles,' @c^ni(koetf, 'a thing that 
is carved,' 'carving,' etc 

2398. cin fDHttct, viz. to attack the approaching Swedes, to prevent 
their union with Wallenstein and to find his death in the encounter. 

After 2403. 93utt(er vcnoctgert feine $ant. This refusal is bound to 
produce a deep effect on the spectators who are aware of Buttler's dark 
plans, while Wallenstein and his supporters believe that Buttler refuses 
his hand because Max is going to leave Wallenstein. 

2iM. %t% Jtaifetf Sld^t. This is not correct historically. Wallenstein 
was indeed deposed, but he was not then put under the ban of the 
Empire. Cp. $icco(. v. i» 1. 2500, and the Introd. p. xxi. 

gieBt...))tet8, 'gives. ..to be the prey,' 'exposes.' ))retfgeBen orig. 
means 'to give up as a booty,' 'to give up entirely' ; ^n:ei«, fr. the French 
prise^ means 'what has been taken,' 'booty.' It is not connected with 
$rei0, m. 'price' or with !Pvet<, m. 'praise,' which are both borrowed fr. 
the French /rir (old Fr./m, Lat. pretium), 

2406. SRorttnct^, m. 'base assassin.' 
f 2407. fromme has here again not the usual modem sense of ' pious ' 
I but means 'honest,' 'trusty,' 'faithful.' It is thus an equivalent of treu 
i in the following line. Cp. fromme Xxvxt, 1. 436. 

2413. Here Max betrays more clearly what he is planning. 
/ 2420. The picture is that of a swimmer who is being dragged down 
and drowned by the weights at his feet. 

2429. Ser Stad^egottin, viz. Nemesis, who is going to ruin the happi- 
ness of the houses of Wallenstein and Piccolomini. The Cuirassiers 
clinging to Max will be involved in the downfall of the latter and will 
share the tragic end of their gallant leader. 

Act IV. 

The scene of action of the last two acts is the town of Eger on the 
western frontier of Bohemia. The time of this act is the late afternoon 
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(iv. I — 8) and evening (iv. 9 — 14) of the fourth day. See Introd. \. 
p. XV. The evening of the third and the earlier part of the fourth day 
are spent by Wallenstein on the march from Pilsen to Eger. According 
to history Wallenstein entered Eger on February 14, 1634 at 4 p.m., 
ill and with only a small following. There is a fine picture by Piloty 
of Wallenstein entering Eger. Schiller was £uniliar with the locality. 
During his stay at Karlsbad in the summer of 1791 he had taken 
the opportunity of visiting Eger and of seeing the house in which 
Wallenstein was murdered. 

3n ties SS&tgrtmeiflerS ^aufe. In 1. a6oa the name of the mayor is 
mentioned ($a(^^a(Bc(). Schiller has here again purposely deviated 
from history. Wallenstein resided at Eger in the house of Alexander 
Pachhelbel (this is the usual spelling) but he was not the mayor of the 
town. The Pachhdbels were one of the best families of Eger and 
Wallenstein had several times on previous visits to the town stayed in 
their house. On several occasions a member of their family had held 
the office of mayor but at that time they were disqualified on account 
of their Protestantism. In hci Alexander P. had been exiled (in 1629) 
as a Protestant and had died in the neighbouring town of Wunsiedel in 
1633. The actual mayor of Eger in 1634 was Paul Junker, a strict 
Roman Catholic, an utterly uninteresting personage whom Schiller fitly 
supplanted by a member of the well-known Pachhelbel frimily. Since 
1850 the house has been used as the town hall. In 1634 it belonged to 
A. Pachhelbel*s widow. Wallenstein was murdered in the corner room 
of the left wing in the front part of the house. / 

Scene i. 

Buttler*s short but impressive monologue shows that henceforth tliis 
gloomy and unbending man will be the relentless foe of Wallenstein. 
For another monologue of Buttler which was subsequently suppressed 
by Schiller see Appendix I. B. 

2428. <jh: ifi l^etetn. In a similar way in Goethe's (Sfgmont (Act iv.) \ 
the Duke of Alva watches Egmont as he enters the palace little / 
dreaming of the doom that awaits him there. 

2429. died^cn, m. is here 'portcullis' (tia« Sattgitter) which was let 
down in front of the gate of the fortress to block the entrance. It is 
originally *a rake* (to which word it corresponds etymologically), and in 
!• 3036 it means *a barrier (of pikes).* 

2430. aBrii<f€=3ttgWl<fc, f. * draw-bridge* across the river Eger. I 
2481. ®i(!^ belongs to l^ob as well as to nicbertief . ^ ' 
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MM. %\t <S<^i(ffaI«9dttin, *the goddess of Destiny.* The tone of 
this monologue is rather high-flown and not quite in keeping with the 
character and education of Buttler. The classical allusions to bie 
@(!^t(ffa(«9otttn and ber ^rtb tec iBarcn (I. 9441) are not very natural in 
his mouth. He does not seem to speak here quite in his own name 
but rather as one who has been chosen as the blind instrument of Fate. 

2486. (Icl^uB is the old pret. of ct^elbett, M.H.G. erhuop^ instead of 
which erl^oB is now commonly used. (Sft^uB and the subj. erl^fiBc survive 
in poetry and in archaic style ; l^oB occurs 11. 3450, 3567. 

bctn...aRetcoc for bol ^tittit, xvtM^t% bu Mfl. Wallenstein himself is 
the meteor. 

2i88. bie...Sa]^ncn aBgcfd^toorcti. aBfc^mdren is usually construed with 
the dat. of the person and with the ace of the matter. See 11. 1016, 231 7. 

MU. $ett ber iBateti is a poetic phrase for SBatectanb. See 1. 1434 n. 
Saren are usually domestic deities, but sometimes the term is used, as 
here* in a wider application for Lares publici, * gods of the town or country.' 

MM. The first fkaiSft refers to Wallenstein's revenge on the 
Emperor, the second to Buttler's revenge on Wallenstein. As early as 
Dec. 1797 Schiller intended to have the figure of Nemesis put on the 
title-page of his drama. Cp. the passage from his History (Book iv.)... 
bie rdf^cnbe 9lcmeft< toolltc, baf bcr UnbanfBoce unttr ben @trct(^cn be« Unbanff 
erlicgm fottte. 

Scene a. 

The Scotchman Gordon who plays a prominent part in the last 
two acts of this drama is placed in strong contrast to the Irishman 
Buttler. In him Wallenstein finds quite unexpectedly an advocate and 
well-wisher. If Buttler may be said to continue the r61e of Octavio, 
the devoted Gordon takes up that of Max Piccolomini. But in the 
face of Wallenstein^s treason he cannot do more than plead the cause of 
Wallenstein with Buttler and endeavour to dissuade the Duke from 
taking the last step; he cannot save Wallenstein firom the punish- 
ment due to his crime. The historical John Gordon had, like Buttler, 
risen firom the ranks, and had been appointed by Wallenstein to the 
post of Colonel and Governor of the fortress of Eger. At first when 
Wallenstein entered the fortress Gordon was disposed to take his part, 
but when Buttler showed him the Imperial decrees and the orders sent 
by Piccolomini and Gallas, he remained faithful to the Emperor. Schiller 
has sketched the character of Gordon with a great deal of poetic free- 
dom. He has made him a much nobler character than he really was. 
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he has made him the companion of Wallenstein's youth and has con- 
trasted his views and career strongly with those of his great friend. 
He has also, for the sake of dramatic concentration (see Introd. p. xx.), 
entirely suppressed Gordon's compatriot Lesley, who shared the 
conmiand of the place with Gordon. As in the case of Sesina and 
others, two characters are run into one. 

9448. General, m. In the previous acts Buttler is usually called 
Chvi^ or CBerfi, 'colonel.' But the titles CBci^ and General are used 
almost as synonyms in this play. Cf. also $iccol. 11. 1303 and 1330. 
In €agev 1. 443 Buttler is called ®eneta(maj[ot. 
' 3403. treit, usually txtviivSf or getveulic^. 

3406. The usual construction is (Sfurer Ctbre mi4i ju fugen or Slad^ I 
biuret Crbre xmO^ }u rid^ten. HinblingSsunbebingt, 'unconditionally.' ) 

34<M). This description of Wallenstein is not historically correct. \ 
He was utterly broken down in health when he entered Eger. \ 

3468. bd Slmtel fltcd^nfd^aft is poetic for died^enfd^aft ilBer metn ^mt \ 
or von meinem Slmte. I 

3467. »og...mtr for toO0...mtr ju, 'weighed out to me.' V 

3474. He had with him only five squadrons, that is one regiment. \ 
With these and Buttler's dragoons he had a little over 1000 men. \ 

3477. i^n )u Uefern is short for i^n audjuUefetn. 

3479. In the following sympathetic comments on Wallenstein's 
deeds and fortunes, in pointing out the limits of human activity and 
the dangers of exceeding them, Gordon expresses himself almost in 
the fashion of the Greek chorus in order to evoke our sympathy for the 
hero of the play. This has been pointed out by Komer (Letter to 
Schiller of April 9, 1799). 

3483. This expresses exactly the poet's own view. See the 
prolog 1. 117. 

3488. bunfelfd^toanfenbe, because his authority was but ill-defined 
and his official position full of contradictions. 

3484. urn ftc^ greift bet SJi^enfc^, 'man is aggressive,' 'man must 
advance.' See 1. 595 n. 

3487. tiefgetvetne @)}ur. tieftreten (or breittreten), 'tread down and 
make deep (broad) by means of marching,' hence etne ticfgetretne @))ur, 
'a beaten track.' Cp. Breitgetretne Sa^rfkrafC) $tcco(. ii. 6, 1. 955. 

3493. md(^te, 'might be able.' 

3498. fe^e. The usual form for the adv. as well as for the adj. is \ 
now fe^, in older German the adj. was fefle and the adverb fafte. I 

3496. 5Die ©c^toeben ftnb im Slnmarfd^. This announcement is re- 
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peated again and again as the play goes on, and what seems likely to 
save Wallenstein only serves to hasten his destruction. 

2600. No direct mention of this promise is made in the interview 
with Octavio, 11. 1180— 8«. 

2000. Ocl^ord^t for S)arf gc^orc^n. 
y ] 2610. @(!^ergen be< (Sefe^d, say * slaves of law.' Qid^cvge orig. means 

•leader of a troop' and belongs to ^i^ar, 'crowd,* * troop.* It subse- 
quently took the meanings of 'sergeant,* 'beadle,* and of 'soldier,' 
'servant.' 

2618. rnggcBttntenc. Cp. Goethe's d^^^igciiic 1. 39, 9Bie enggcBuntien 

2621. We should expect either l^o^er d^' unb SStlrtc or ^ol^en d^ren 
ttnt SBurben. 

2628. 9atbe ^ielt, 'was staunch to him,* 'stood by him.' The 
phrase 9arbc ^aUcii is commonly used to denote that somebody or 
something keeps its colour, does not easily change, is faithful or is 
genuine. In the same way we say 9arBc befennen, 'to give one's true 
opinion,' and cr ifi in bet SBoOc dcfdrbt, * he is a true...,' e.g. ein in bet 
90oll[c gef&rbter (S)emotTat), 'a staunch (democrat).* 

2627. 3u0cnbfrtunb<. The following is a free invention of Schiller. 

2688. 3jl H an bent is a familiar phrase for 3fl e6 bcr 9aff. The 
phrase really means 'Is it now at (=has it reached) that point.' 

26i8. bol £o«=--ba« ®c^t(ffa(, 'Fate.* See 1. 3180. 

2646. The following account is supplemented by Wallenstein him- 
self, 11. 3543 sqq. Burgau was originally the capital of a small Swabian 
Margravate between Ulm and Augsburg. It is now a small Bavarian 
town. We are not particularly well informed about Wallenstein's stay, 
at Burgau — hence Schiller was all the more free to work out poetically 
this episode of the Duke's early life. Gordon never was a page at 
Burgau. See 1. 3543 n. 

2648. ftrcbtc, 'strove,' say 'cherished high aspirations.* 

2649. gtt>anjigl&$r'gen. On Wallenstein*s age at the time of his death 
see 1. 191 8 n. The following account is eminently fitted to arouse our 
sympathy (see prolog U. 104 — 5 ^ie Jtunfl foU i^n aud^ rurem ^etjen 
menf(^lt(^ nft^et Brtngen). It is a master-stroke of the poet to give us here 
when the end is drawing near a retrospective view of the hero*s early 
youth which was so full of promise. 

2660. In the relation of this incident Schiller followed the account 
of Murr which is, however, not well authenticated. According to 
Murr this happened in 1604, at the castle of Innsbruck. 
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2663. lieflen fi(^...fputett, 'allowed themselves... to be noticed,' *were 
noticed.* 

266S. et kourte fatl^oUfd^. This is Murr*s account. As a matter of 
fact Wallenstein, whose parents were Utraquists (see $iccot I v. 5, 
1. 2085), became a member of the Roman Catholic Church in 1599 ^^ 
the Jesuits' College of Olmiitz. 

2667. tttngefel^tt is very unusual instead of umgctDanbclt or t>erkoanbc(t. 

2668. Bcgiinftigt. On the want of the inflexion see 1. 16 n. 

Befrritel, * exempt* viz. from reverses and misfortunes. A synony- 
mous expression is gcfcitel, 'one who wears a charmed life.' This belief 
explains many actions of the Duke. 

2669. This line and the following are similar to some passages in 
(Sfgmont. Cp. especially in Act ii. the scene between Egmont and 
his private secretary. 

2673. fd^tointelnb refers to Gordon. The great difference in their 
careers is further discussed v. 4, 11. 3543 — 65. Cp. also Sager U. 440 
— 46. The words t(^...gc]^cn form a parenthetical clause, hence it is not 
necessary to supply et before wart of the following line. 

2674. SBarb is the older form instead of which kourbe is now used in \ 
ordinary prose, koarb occurs chiefly in poetry and in higher prose I 
diction, kourbe is derived fr. the pi. koutben where the u is historically \ 
right. There existed in the older state of the German as well as of the \ 
English lang. a difference in the radical vowel of the sing, and of the \ 
plur. of the preterite of most strong verbs. This old Germanic distinction I 
was subsequently given up, but cp. the Engl, 'was' and ' w^e' ; also cp. / 
'began' and *beg«m,' * drank' and *dr«nk,* etc. (also the Gm. I^alf, l^fttfcj I 
ftwh, fivixht, etc. in which the forms in a were originally peculiar to the I 
sing., those in u or u to the plural and subjunctive. But cf. 1. 2880 n.). • 

®raf (1617), 8futfl (1622), J&erjofl (1624), ^ctator (1632). The use of 
^Dictator in the old Roman sense of absolute commander, Generalissimo, 
is very appropriate. Wallenstein became S)ictatoc by the covenant of 
Znaim (-Gollersdorf) in 1632. 

Scene 3. 

2679. fcrie. There were very many free towns in Germany in olden 
times, but their number is now reduced to three, viz. Hamburg, Bremen, 
LUbeck. 

2680. Slbler, m., the Eagle in the Imperial coat of arms. The 
source of the following discussion is Matthaeus Merian's Topographic 
von Bbhmen, 
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2082. gttct^unbert, in reality over 300. Eger was pawned in 13 15 
by the Emperor Louis the Bayarian to John of Bohemia. 
2088. IDa^er vft^vt'8 baf, ' that is the reason why.' 

2085. fangeQiett is a technical term. fan)<ttiett really means 'cross- 
barred' (vergittert) and comes fr. the Lat. cancdlare^ 'to arrange cross- 
wise' (hence often 'to cross ont/ 'to cancel'), fir. cancelli^ 'lattice- 
work.' The lower half of the Eagle in the coat of arms of the town 
was obliterated up to the neck with white and red bars above which 
only the top of the wings appeared. 

cttoa, 'possibly,' 'perhaps.' The prefix et« denotes indefiniteness 
(cp. etioaf, ctlid^), and »a is the older form of the modem ivo. Thus 
etiva originally means 'anywhere,' 'somewhere,' and subsequently 
'somewhere about,' 'perhaps.' 

2086. vcrttentet is the subj. of modest statement, *I should say....' 
By it a thing is stated not as an objective fajdi but as a matter of 
opinion. He speaks like the future King of Bohemia. 

2088. Slufbteglanoolf, n. 'seditious people.' Wallenstein's admoni- 
tion is by no means out of keeping with his character. Although him- 
self a rebel against the Emperor he always insisted on orderly govern- 
ment. 

2089. '9...etf(i^»ingen, lit. 'to reach (it) by swinging or soaring,' 
hence, 'to reach it by effort,' viz. the sum required. Say 'stand it.' 

2090. Again we learn that the troops are not maintained by the 
Emperor. See the €ager 11. 883 sqq. and $tcco(. il. 7, 11. 1148 sqq. 

2092. iiM^, 'still,' viz. after the violent measures which were taken 
at different times to undo the work of the Reformation, especially in 
1629 and again in 1633, when Wallenstein himself, after he had driven 
the Saxons out of Eger, expelled the Protestant Hussites from the town. 
2090. The Jesuits tried their utmost to overthrow him. During 
the last years of his command he did not admit any Jesuits into his camp« 
I 2097. SOtcpBttd^, n. 'Mass-book,' represents the Roman Catholic, 
6ibct the Protestant faith. See 1. 208. 

A 2098. all tins, usually gatt) eini, 'all the same.' Wallenstein's in- 
/ difference to religion is historical. There were many Protestant officers 
1 in his army. See also €agcr 1. 319 and $iccol. ii. 7, 1. 1369. 

(^ 2099. ®logau is a town in Silesia. Grossglogau (which was at that 
time a Dukedom) was for a time given to Wallenstein (April, 1633) in 
order to compensate him for the loss of Mecklenburg till he could be 
rewarded by a 9iet(^dfurflentum. 
n 2600. <ivangeltf(^en is synonymous with $rotcflanten and Sutl^erifd^en. 
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2602. ettaud^tet. et(au'(^t is the old past part, of nteitd^tcn and 
translates the Latin illustris, serenus. See S>ur(!^tau(^tigfeit Saget 

I. 874 n. 

860«. Qftfijiaund bet deiten (or 9illle bc« dciten) is a biblical term to \ 
denote the fulfilment of something long ago predicted and expected. 
It is a fine touch of tn^c irony that the whole ingenious explanation 
given by, Wallenstein is wrong. In 1. 2606 he means by IDie ^ol^eti the 
Emperor and not himself, and it does not seem to occur to him that the 
blood-stained daggers may indicate his own doom. 

2608. This refers to the House of Habsburg ruling in Spain and 
in Austria, fpanif^^c because Spanish influence was paramount at the 
Court of Vienna. 

2611. This was possibly suggested to Schiller by Moser's Patrio- 
Hsches ArchWf in which it is told that a Jesuit pretended to have seen 
three suns at the same time on April 14, 1632. 

2612. IDaMit, usually 9Bo»on or von benen (von uelc^cn). 

2614. IDer mitttere. Does Wallenstein refer to himself as the pro- 
tector of the Protestant faith and the destroyer of the Catholic rule of 
Austria and Spain? He wants to ingratiate himself with the Protestant 
mayor of Eger and to appear as the defender of tolerance and the sup- 
porter of broad modem views. The effect of this conversation with 
the mayor on the citizens of Eger is grimly alluded to by Buttler in 

II. 3214 — 22. 

2616.^ jogen'l auf is archaic instead of bejogen'f auf. \ 

ben 34lrten. The empire of the Ottoman Turks reached its highest 

pitch of development under Soliman II. (1520 — 66^^ the Magnificent, the 
contemporary of Charles V. Even after his time for over a century the 
Turks were a great source of danger to the Empire and war broke out 
between them and the Emperor in 1661 and again in 1682. In 1683 
the Turks even laid siege to Vienna and nearly captured it. 

2616. Without mentioning names Wallenstein hints at Austria and 
Spain. 

2610. bicfen SlBenb, 'this evening' ; it would have been more accurate 
to say 'this afternoon.' The firing heard by Wallenstein was caused 
by Octavio's attack on the Swedes stationed at Neustadt. Schiller 
has purposely expressed himself rather vaguely. The chronology in 
this and a few other passages of Act iv. has given rise to a great deal of 
discussion, but by assuming two battles of Neustadt everything is made 
quite clear. See the Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. 

2624. Sleuftabt and SBeiben are small places about 7 German miles 
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(1. 3079) to the South of £ger on the high road to Regensburg, from 
which town the Swedes are supposed to approach. See the map. 

2628. Soc^imdt^al is an abbreviation of 3oa4^im<t$at (as 3o<^en is a 
common abbreviation of SMd^tm). Joachimsthal is a Bohemian town 
to the North-East of Eger at the southern exit of the passes lead- 
ing from Saxony across the Erzgebirge into Bohemia. See the 
map. Apparently Wallenstein expects some allies from the North as 
well as from the South, although the main force (12,000 men) of the 
Swedes is approaching from the South. The German silver coin Heater 
(value 3 9)>{atf=:3 shillings) is an abbreviation of 3oa4^im8t^a(et as these 
coins were first struck in 15 19 at Joachimsthal. 

2629. Slrfebufteret, the usual plural is now ^rfe^uftere, like SRuSfetierr, 
i&^renatietc, etc. ; bul~cp. ^eUeBarbiercr, p. 163. For tKe explanation of 
the word see €aget L 65a n. 

2631. SBerfen, n. pi., means in military language * fortifications.' 

2633. ber St^eingtaf, i.e. Count Otto Ludwig von Salm. It was in 
fact Berhard of Saxe-Weimar. Perhaps Schiller substituted the 9l]^etiu 
graf out of consideration for the Weimar Court. See 1. 332 n. 

2684. iBafleicn. Saflei', f. 'bastion' is a loan word fr. the Ital. 
bastia ft, bcutir (cf. Fr. bdtir) *to build.' The synonymous word 
^aftio'n, f. from the Fr. bastion (m.) and Ital. basHone (m.) is also de- 
rived fr. bastir. The German equivalent to 99aflei is SotttDcr!, 'bulwark' 
fr. the old verb bolon^ 'to pile up,' hence 'something piled up.' See 
1. 2396 n. 

2637. This order reversing all that he has done proves to Gordon 
that the Duke is really a traitor (11. 2446, 2479). 

2640. @(!^n>cfiet is short for @<^»agerin. The Countess several times 
addresses Wallenstein by the familiar Srutcr. 

2641. ni^^t has here its- original meaning of 'nought' Lit. 'here is 
nothing of my staying/ hence 'I can (or shall) not stay any longer.' 



Scene 4. 

2644. drttungen, f. pi. like the Engl, cognate word 'tidings,' is often 
used in the sense of Slac^rtc^ten. Cp. $o{l in @iege<))0^ 1. 3389. 

2648. Sttf(|^enreut is a four hours' journey from Weiden on the way 
to Eger. See the map. 

2649. ^a(tf @onnenuntetgang, i.e. of the previous day. These lines 
refer to the first battle of Neustadt. See the Introd. p. xvi. 

2660. Sac^au is a Bohemian place to the North- West of Pilsen. See 
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the map. Max had endeavoured to prevent the Swedes from reaching 
Wallenstein by dashing on their unguarded right flank. The victory of 
the. Swedes and the continuation of their march is only apparently to 
Wallenstein's advantage. It is really fraught with disaster, for it ruins 
the happiness of his house (by the death of Max) and it also hurries on 
his own death. The constant repetition of *the Swedes are coming' \l 
drives Buttler to act immediately. " 

2653. ge6lt(ben often stands short for auf tcm $(a( ge6lie6en, * remained 
on the battle-field,* 'killed.' See 1. 2673. 

2660. ®tt)^8 is here to be pronounced as a dissyllable. Colonel 
de Suys was an able officer of Dutch origin and the proper Dutch pro- 
nunciation of the name is * Sois.' He is mentioned in the important 
scene $iccoI. ii. 7, 11. 1196 sqq. As a matter of fact Suys was at that 
time in command of troops stationed near Prag. 

Scene 5. 

2665. tern Sl^etngraf. Theiword 91 Vinfl^af is here treated as a proper 
name, but in prose it would have to be inflected tern dil^etngrafen. The 
same use occurs in $iccoI. ii. 7, 1. 1034. 

2671. iiBcrioattigt is here used without an object (fir). We might 
say bic Obetl^anb getoonnen, or gefiegt in this absolute way. 

2674. In his distress Wallenstein wants to go himself to see the 
messenger, but lUo brings the fatal news without betraying the slightest 
emotion at the untimely death of Max. 

2676. @te koitt fterben, *she is on the point of dying,* *she is dying.' 
See 1. 1422 n. 

Scene 6. 

2692. SBdrgc.f&r ben Slufgang. Not a word of this occurs in the 
scene between Buttler and Octavio (ii. 6) in which Buttler asks to be 
left with his regiment near Wallenstein but refuses to inform Octavio of 
his plans. But several times in his conversations with Cordon, Buttler 
asserts that he has undertaken the full responsibility for preventing the 
junction of Wallenstein with the Swedes. This is, however, a mere 
pretext to carry out his designs the better. In spite of his statement 
in 1. 2737 he never swerves from his purpose of destroying Wallenstein. 

2698. The short lines express the extreme excitement of the speakers. 
From 1. 2705 to 1. 2727 the dialogue is carried on in short epigrammatic 
sentences, which gives it great animation. This is called technically 
stichomythia {(mxof*^^^<'-) 'talking in [alternate] lines.' Stichomythia is 
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common in the Greek tragic writers and also in Shakespeare and was 
successfully imitated by both Goethe and Schiller. In modem English 
drama also we find this form of dialc^ue not unfrequently employed. 

270i. Urtet, n. is a popular shortened form of lirteiL Cp. IDttttet for 
tritt Srit. It occurs again in 1. 3790, but in 1. 3798 we find Urteil. Buttler 
means that the judgment is implied in the execution. Nevertheless he 
implicitly admits that a formal judgment is wanting. This was really the 
case, but in Schiller's drama the Duke b throughout represented as being 
outlawed by an Imperial decree. Line 3704 does not agree with this. 

2710. nimmt fii^...)ttrttci, 'is taken back,' 'can be taken back.' See 

1. 483 n. 

2716. These words seem hardly appropriate in the mouth of so 
stem a warrior. The real design of Wallenstein as Schiller represents 
him (probably in accordance with historical troth) was to force the 
Emperor to bring the war to an end. From 1634 the war raged on for 
14 years longer. 

2718. ®natenengel, m. The Imperial mercy is thus personified. 

12719. bie ^mtee is an exaggeration. Only the Pappenheimers were 
annihilated. 

2722. fein Periangitis, n. Buttler is fond of saying so during the 
scenes of this act. But it is true that the very victory and progress of 
his friends kill Wallenstein. 

2726. taufent is used indefinitely for a large number. Cp. 11. 2054, 

famen um for tDftren (ftc^ev) umgefommen. See 1. 840 note. 

27iS. bie ^tca^ bev ®ttrne. Schiller makes Gordon find some 
excuse for Wallenstein in his belief in the stars and their influence 
on his actions. See prolog U. 109 sqq. At the same time Gordon 
overrates the influence of Illo and Terzky over Wallenstein. Not their 
bad advice but Wallenstein's insatiable ambition is the cause of his ruin. 

2700. a$era(rebt for O^evatrcbct. See (trebt 1. 1657 n. 

Scene 7. 

2766. jttotftaufenb, but see 11. 333 n., 1811 n. Wallenstein expected 
\ 16,000. The smaller number may be explained in different ways. Either 
the Swedes sent less men than they first promised, or the 12,000 men 
coming from the South were to be reinforced by a smaller number 
(3000 — 4000) approaching from the North via Joachimsthal. We need 
not assume that Schiller has been careless in giving the numbers. 
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2767. 91(tev refers to Battler, the true successor of the stera ^d 
silent Octavio, whose, very nickname-he seems tofaave inherited. 

8764. btt««ft« ^ici>t, viz. Octavio. > ^ ' -^ 

274t5. On the ^ii;Vmi34»i«^ see 1. 53 n^ •-. •' 

• 2766, fftrfttiir 'elevate to the rank of*{)nnces.' ^ee 1. 386<i»« 

2771. metn eko'ger 3anf is one of the vulgarisms of lUoVi language. 

2778. duet Stcgiment, i.e. Buttler's dragoons. As a matter of fact 
Gordon gave the banquet, but it would not suit the character of Gordon 
as sketched in this drama. 

2779.^ 9afnad^tr' f. 'canuvaL' It was really the Saturday before 
Shrove Tuesday, gfafnad^t is now generally pronounced and spelt 
Saflnad^t, but Schiller wrote Sfafnaci^t which is probably sDOre- correct, 
meaning 'Originally * night c^-reveL* l^he stibstitution of Saft-iuul^t for 
9a<nac^,-8afencu||t would in that case be due to clerical influehce. 

2781. Slvantgarbe, f. The Germah word is*9}ottrab, e^. (h -309 1). iK^O ^ /*> 

2786. In Schiller's HiMory this saying is ascribed to Neumann. ' J ^ r (^ 
: 2797. - #c]^n = @tanb l^aKlen, ivibcvflcl^iiJ See $ vc to h it %i 1. 3 19* 

2806. ft(!^...in8 Slug' gefd^tagen l^aben is not a frequent or very elegant 
expression in German. It seems to be a Gallicism. Of. the French se 
mettr^ U dngt dans fceil. Its meaning is 'to do -oneself a great injury.' 

2811. (Sfurer is a lengthened form instead of the ordinary and histo- 
rically correct (Sfucr. It is not yet sanctioned, although it, as well as 
Itnfercr forunfer, occurs not unfrequehtly in the -dassical writers.-- See 
Brandtf Grammar §^81. ■ -^ \ ' 

2814. vergnflgt has not here 'the usual meaning of 'pleas6d* but is 
equivaleht to }ttfci<ben, 'content^' 'satisified.^ ic^ Hn vergn^* is equi- 
valent to t<^ Begnilge jiitd^, ic^ laffc mit genugcit. 

2816. Wfletttn, 'arrange,* 'provide,' *care for,' 'attend to.' 

- 2820. iDem ©c^ioefcifc^cn. See the notes to IK 1755 and 1833.- 

- 2828. feinet foil ft(^ fur taifcrlic^ Befenntn. - Before Illo and his-lriends 
were murdered at the castle of Eger the cry was raised SBet ill -gut 
taifetlid^? while the soldiers called out lOioat 9ettinan1bttt« -^ ''See 1. 3107. 

2827. bal SBittty '^he watch- word,' for taS 8o|]iiigM9i^, tie £ofung, -bit 1 
^Parole. - . .. ' ■'-"* - - • --- 

2829i (ptitt, the German equivalent is (ol or febtg. qiittt iis borrowed 
fir. the Fr. puttie fr. Middle. Latin quittus, quietus^- ^quiet,- ^'^cifiei^,' 
hence 'satisfied' with regard to a thing. - • 

2881. Thi§ is the last :scene in which Terzky aiid lUo appear r Their 
end is strikingly alluded fa- in 11. 3664 — 5. On the subject of their 
murder there .exists a fifie ballad by Theodor Fontane called ^f^(of 
S. W. T. 17 
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dgev which begins: Sarmcitb im @c^lof )tt dtjer | uber Hm Unganvcin | 
fi^en bit jffiflrbentt&an | ^n^ogf aSaKenfletit. See Th. Echtenneyer's 
Auswahl dnUschtr Gedichte (Halle» 1893), No. 179, An old engraving 
by M. Merian (1593 — 1650) representing the murder of Wallenstdn and 
of his friends is reproduced in Winter's History of th^ Thirty Years* 
^^» PP« 486 — 7. 



8M0. tie Surg is situated high up in the town and somewhat apart 
from the other buildings. 

2847, itnter for tttitecgrgangeit. See 1. 58 nt 

2862. jetfc^neibett, like the Fate who cuts the thread of life. 

2806. SrettfpicI, n. means 'game of draughts,' usually for ^amef))icl. 

2867. Slnflanb nal^m et. See 1. loa n. 

<l$r' vaCt 9iDiirbc...U)flrfc(n unb...f^ieUnis very unusual instead of urn iSfft* 
unb SBiitte. . .tofirfedt unb f^cUn. This construction is probably 8^ Gallicism. 
Compare /9fMr sa zne, 

9861. ^ineingere^^neti * included in his calculation.' 

2862. ieoer bort seems to refer to the great mathematician Archi- 
medes of Syracuse. When the Romans, after a prolonged si^e, took 
Sjrracuse by storm (in aia B.C.), some Roman soldiers found him musing 
in the midst of some mathematical figures. He called out to them 
*Do not disturb my circles/ but they killed him. The sing. Bixtd is 
strange as one thinks of the Latin Noli turbare circulos meos* The 
allusion is a very vague one. The only point of comparison seems to 
lie in the fact that Wallenstein will be overtaken by death, like Archi* 
medes, unawares and in the midst of all his schemes. The allusion 
seems rather out of place in the mouth of Buttler, but in this act Buttler 
uses classical terminology more than once. See 11. 2434 and 2441. 
ienec bott cannot possibly refer to Max as has been suggested, icnec 
and bort are very fitly used to suggest that Buttler probably has got 
the story from hearsay and does not remember the names. *He will 
fall like that other man there who fell in the midst of his circles.' 

2866. dbeltl^atett is a compound which does not appear to occur 
anywhere else. It is formed on the analogy of (Sroftl^atett and (Sutt^atcn. 

2876. Bufammcnf unft, f. stands for 3ufammenfommen or Bufammentreffen. 

2876. With this sentence cp, Goethe's dgmont Act v. (Egmont to 
Ferdmand): G0 glauBt bet (Dtenfd^, friit iBeBett su (ctten, ftd^ fet6jt gu ffi^vcn, 
unb fein 3nnerfle6 ivtrb untDibetfle^U^^ nad^ feimm ®<^i(f fa( ge^ogrn. 
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8877. ®))te(koerf, n. usually ®ptel)cug, n. or @)>tetBaa, m. 

2880. $a(f'0. The older form l^utfl is still the more commonly 
used of the two. 

2888. Cp. ^tt Bug U% S^ttytM i^ be< ed^idfaU etimme, $iccot Hi. 
8, 1. 1840. 

2887. ©taffd, f. 'steps/ 'ladder/ is here poetic for Qltufenteiter or \ 
simply Setter. See Sager 1. 435. Its Low German equivalent is ®ta)>el, I 
*pile,' *dock-yard.* Cp. Engl, 'staple.* 

2888. Cp. Act V. 2, 11. 3294 — 95 and the words of Bolingbroke to 
Exton at the conclusion of Shakespeare's Richard II\ 

They love not poison that do poison need. 
Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 



2896. entcl^rt. The idea expressed in this line was further developed 
in a second monologue by Buttler, which was to follow this scene and 
to conclude the first series of scenes of Act iv., which would thus 
have been introduced and ended by a monolc^e spoken by Buttler. 
The second monologue was, however, subsequently suppressed by the 
poet. It is printed in Appendix I. B. He is forced to murder Wallen- 
stein by the shame which he feels at the thought that he had himself 
intended to support the Duke in his treason against the Emperor. 
Though Octavio alone knows of his intended treason, he feels that there 
is a stain on his honour which only the Duke*s blood can wash away. 

2808. This appeal of the good-natured Gordon seals the Duke*s 
fate. If Buttler has so far been at all moved by his words, now he 
hardens his heart. Once more his pride is wounded and he becomes 
inexorable. 

2899. ^et), 'the inner consciousness'; SJi^etnung, 'opinion of others,' 
'public opinion.' 

2906. anf(|^lagen, 'estimate,' 'tax.' 

2910. In 1. 2879 Buttler talks of 9lotioenbtgfett, but here he gives the 
principal reason of Wallenstein's ruin. It is his SBtlle. 

2911. einen Setfen. With this and the foil. cp. Homer's Iliad xvi. 
33 sqq. and Vergil's Mneid iv. 365 sqq. These passages may have 
influenced Schiller, who knew Homer well and had himself translated 
the fourth book of Vergil. Cp. also Goethe's ^ermannttnbS)orot^ea 
IV. 228. 

2914. din (Sott. This imitation of the language of the ancient 
classics occurs frequently in Schiller's poetry. See 1. 3132 and cp. also 

17 — 2 
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his poem S>t( Sflrgfc^aft 1. 65 : unb ein ®ott ^at (StBormen, and Goettie's 
Saifo y. 5, 11. 5439 — 3.: Uiib wctm bet SRenfc^ in feuui-CUuil Mtfhintmt, gab 
mir ein Oott, ju fagcn, tote i(^ letbc. 

Scene ^ 

In the stage manuscripts this scene is preceded by the two scenes 
which are now placed at the banning of Act v. See the Introd. p. xv. 
Scenes 9-^14 are dosely connected. They contain details of the death 
of Max and the tragic end of the love of Max'and Thekla. Thekia 
leaves toniie beade her lover's grave. 

29M. tttibcteitet, in ordinary prose ttnoor^eteitet. In his' wuin sym- 
pathy and his full understanding of Thekla's feelings Wallenstein for 
once appears as a truly loving father, and father and daughter are 
reconciled. Cp. the final «ml»race between Max and Octavio 11. 6. 

2928. beiner Stutter IteBenbc Oe^alt is somewhat formal instead of 
beine IteBcnbe SRutter, say *your mother's loving face.^ 

295d. In her excitement the Duchess addresses her husband by the 
familiar bu and he answers in the same way 1. 3971. 

2961. ja, 'indeed,' *even.' 

2968. ^etflellen, usually SBiebet^erflellen, 'reestablish,^ ^redeem.' 

2966. ungleic^ has here the unusual meaning of meintr 9iatur ntdj^t 
gteidj^suitrtc^tig. uneBen is sometimes used with the same meaning. Cp. 
also the Lat. iniguus. Say 'may not think amiss of me.' 

2978. ^etbtn. The unfortunate girl comports herself with true 
heroism in the following scene. Nothing can be less appropriate and 
leiss in the spirit of Schiller than to take Thekla as a sentimental girl 
incapable of controlling her feelings. 

2984. buflern (Srtnfamf eit. It is a fine touch of the poet that towards 
the end of the drama the courageous Countess becomes more and more 
depressed and full of evil forebodings, while in spite of all his reverses 
Wallenstein becomes more calm and confident with every scene and 
thus reveals his real greatness of character. 

2995. mir ivibert is rare for mv^ aniDibert or mir iDtberlid^ (tDtbettoArtig, 
juiDiber) ift. Luther has toafl metner @eelen toiberte an^urii^ren, Job vi. 7, 
and Euphorion says in $aufi ii. 3, 11. 9781 — 2 : S>ai leic^t (Stritngenc | boS 
tDtbett mir. 

. Scene 10. 
The narrative of the Swedish captain in its noble simplicity is a 
much admired piece of composition and a fine imitation of the 'mes- 
sengers' reports' in the Gi^pek tragedies, which Schiller studied with 
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great plea^cire and profit preparatory to writing SJftaUeitftcin. In a 
drama such purely epic pieces can be but of rare occurrence but this 
passage and also *Wallenstein*s dream' (11. 897 sqq.) are full of the 
highest dramatic interest* This sceiie and the two next were done into 
English verse by Carlyle (Ufe of Schiller , pp. i«6 — 30) who says <the 
fate of. Max and Thekla might draw tears from the eyes of a Stoic* 
The account of Max's death and burial b a free invention of the poet, 
who for a long. time was uncertain what would be the most fitting death 
for Max. At last he decided not to represent him as killed by the 
bullets of the enemy, but trampled to death under the hoofs of the 
horses of .his own Cuirassiers. In: describing his death he moreover 
avadled himself of the account given by Th^ram^ne of the death of 
young Hippolyte in Racine's tragedy Phidre (v. 6, 11. 1498-sqq.) and 
in describing his burial he made use of an actual occurrence at the 
burial of the soldier poet Ewald von Kleist. See 1.' 3062 n. 

3016. The first gefaft means 'prepared' (auf, for), the second 'col- 
lected,' 'calm.' 

8018. After Wallenstein had signed the military convention with 
them, the Swedes naturally did not expect an attack from his troops. 
\: ntd^t getoatttgsnid^t gefaft auf, 'not expecting,* fr. gewarten, an old j 
verb meaning 'to look forward to.' / 

80S0. gegen SlBent, i.e. the evening of the third day. On the much \ 
disputed chronology see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. I 

IS^otte ®tait(e<, usually 2Bot!e ®tauB like etn (Sltal SBajftt. N. 

8026. gefpcengt, we should expect f))rengenb. The past part, stands 
as i£ tnmen or^omntenb preceded it. 

8026. SSec^ad, m. 'barrier of trees cut down,' 'barricade (of trees).' 
The noun is derived fr. vetl^atfen, 'to cut up (trees),* in military language 
'to fence with an abatis.' The word SBerl^au, m. has the same meaning. 

3081. ba< 9itf«oII, viz. the Tiefenbach, Lothringen and Toscana 
raiments. See 11. i«67— 8. 

8036. einen SHed^en von $ifen...flatr, 'A bristling barrier of pikes.' \ 
On . dtM^en see 1. 3439 n. The usual word in this connexion would 
be SBaU or lEBalb. The men anned with $tfen (1. 3204) were called 
$ifenicvc. ^atr may be taken as a predicative adjective. 

8039.. This line is a familiar quotation. Say 'wedged into this 
confined terrible strait.' ' 

SOW. fVrengt...feiit...|liof Is the causative of f^ingen and means 
fptingen mac^cfi^ f))ringen (affen. It is now used without an object if it 
means 'to gallop,' e.g. ^ic itiiraffiere f^rengtcn ^cran, 'the cuirassiers 
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came galloping on.* Schiller uses f^ccngcit frequently with a direct 
object. See $iccoI. i. i, 1. 36 n., S>cr jtam))f mit tcm S>YadS^cn 1. 143, 
I and cp. the Engl, 'to prick.' 

I 8048. $arttfan with apocope of final c for ^ottifanc. See 1. 194I n. 

/ 8060. bic Octoalt bet 9toffe instead of bie geioaltigcit dtoffe, 'the furious 

/ rushing steeds/ is a common construction in Schiller's poetry. The 

/ adject, qualifying a noun is turned into a noun qualified by the other 

/ noun in the genit. case, e.g. ber Bwrigc 0hntn=:btt gtAncn Biveigc. For 

I others see the note to $iccol. iii. 8, 1. 1758. On die whole passage of. 

[ Sager IL 980 sqq. It is also possible to translate literally* 

8060. Max does not intentionally destroy his regiment, but it is 
characteristic of the love of his men that they do not want to survive 
him. See 11. 1881 — 3 and 3716. 

3062. In what follows Schiller has immortalised an actual occurrence 
which at the time created much sensation in Germany. In the 
battle of Kunersdorf (1759), in which the great Frederick's army was 
defeated by the Russians and Austrians, the Prussian major Ewald 
von Kleist, the friend of Lessing and the atithor of fine odes and other 
poetry, was severely wounded and died soon after a prisoner in the 
hands of the Russians. When the gallant officer was to be buried and 
his sword was missing, the Russian commanding officer placed his own 
sword on the coffin, many Russian officers followed in the funeral pro- 
cession, and the dead body was saluted with military honours by the 
Russian garrison. Lessing has alluded to this magnanimity towards a 
fallen enemy in the 13th of his famous Litteraturbrie/e, It has been 
suggested, but without sufficient reason, that 11. 3063 — 7a were a later 
interpolation by Schiller. 

8069. feiner ®ittcn, 'of his manners,' 'of his character.' 
8076. betgefelt is a synonym of beftattet, bcerbigt, begraBctt. Bctfe|ett 
means originally 'to put down by the side of something else,' subse- 
quently is was used euphemistically for 'to put down by the side (of 
other dead people),' *to bury.' 

8078. iCat^rincnftift. In this compound the old weak genit« of 
jtatl^rine survives. Cp. SRarienbUb, etc. 

8081. SalfenBtrg is situated between Neustadt and Tirschenreut. 

8082. @e(f enborf. The name is invented by the poet. Schiller knew 
a ^err »on (Secfenbotf at the Weimar Court. 

8084. mctifdj^Iicff. The captain had shown his sympathy by not 
exulting over the victory of his coimtrymen and by giving Max all due 
honour. 
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Scene ii. 

^XM. gettebt, suj^ly ^Attcft. 

8100. Notice the stichomythia in the following dialogue. 

8109. SBarb Mffm fanft gcBcttct) * Did he find a soft couch ?* 

8115. (EInabenBilbc. Onaben is the old weak gen. sing, of i^nabc, t. 
OnabenHlb, n. is an image of the Holy Virgin or of a saint which is be- 
lieved to bestow blessings on its worshippers. Say ' shrine** 

8118. (cnitt stands for erfennt. 

8121. Jtavaliet, m. 'equerry (in waiting).' 

3181. mit 31^ncit, now usually au9 3^nen. 

8182. Thekla is resolved to die by the side of her lover's grave, but 
she does not yet know, nor does she wish to reflect, how she is to die. 
Her ultimate £3ite has not been indicated by the poet in dear words. 
The curiosity of many readers wished for a more definite answer. 
Schiller replied to their enquiries, refiising any fiirther explanation, in the 
delicate little poem Sl^efta, (Srine @ciflcr^immc. See Appendix H. A. 

8187* ncnnc is the subj. for ncnnen foU. 

8140. te< @(^mer)en<, now be< ®dj^mcv}C<. The older genit. @<^meY)enl 
(still older Sc^mergen, weak gen. of ber @<^mev|e, now ®(^mct|) survives 
in compounds, e.g. ®(^mer)en<(tnb. The form be< ^^mtxya, which is 
now used, is of recent origin after the analogy of @(^ev3> %&fttya» 

8148. l^o^Ien, i.e. devoid of body, devoid of life. 

8160. Cp. Schiller's poem itaffanbra, Stanza 14. 

Scene 11. 

With this monologue cp. $icco(. iii. 9. This was a £ivourite 
passage with Komer. (See his letter to Schiller of April 9, 1799.) 

8167. ©dumnttf, f. is poetic and rare instead of (unebein) ©dument. 

8161. Notice the use of rime from this point to the end of the 
scene, adding to the pathos of the lines. 

8168. This line is a familiar quotation* 

8I94. feiit <Slc^, m. orig. 'its contents,* say 'its value,' 'its flower.' 
8168. The reference is not quite clear. It certainly does not mean 
that she dreamt of two such hours which were to come to her at some 
future time. Her dreams carry her back and her thoughts dwell 
fondly on her happiness in the past. If we take %toti literally and 
Gtunben vaguely we may think of the hour of Max*s first declaration 
($tccot III. 3, 11. 1488 sqq.) and of the happy hour before the banquet 
(Sptccol. in. Scenes 4 — 6). But as in Schiller's language ))9et is often 
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used vaguely like ein ))aav, for *a couple of/ 'a few,' the sentence may 
with better reason be taken to imply merely that she thought of those 
few blissful hours of love before Fate marred her. happiness. In looking 

- • • ■ • • • 

I back on the' short pmod of her imdi^turbed happiness, her love seems 
1 to her but a short dream, hetice 'I dreamt of....' On Sraum see L 
3446 n. Instead of l^immetfc^^ncn, which is formed after the model of 
, icnntetft^dn, we should ususdly say j^immnfc^ fi^diten. 

8170. mit lid^crtt^m Bcflen, * with the shyness of a novice.' Thekla 
had been brought up in a convent. See ^iccol. il. 4, 1. 727. 

8171. toitfent Gonnnt, liyperboHcally of the dazzling light of love. 
See 1. 4054. 

8173. faBeC^aften, i.e. days filled with unreal dream-like fiincies. 
The wholef dream-world of childhood is as -it were a fairy-tale. See 
$tccot III. 4, 1. 1635, in which Max speaks of the aKArc^cii meiner 
JtinbetJ[a]^r(; In ^tc Sriiitt von 9{effina t. *i\ L 710, Don Manuel 
speaks of ifrul^et itinbl^eit bAmmtt^eUcn Sagcn. Carlyle says 'childhood's- 
fairy-land.' 

3175. cr^, viz. after I had left the convent and entered the world. 
On the deep effect produced on Max by his meeting Thekla, see $iccoI. 
I. 4, 11. 500 sqq. 
j 8178. jArtlti^c has here the sense of XvAXx^ or onmitttgc, which it 
often has in South German. Cp. L 440 n. 

8179. uttter ben. ' Here Schiller avoids using the contracted form 
untern as unsuited to so tragic a narrative. But see 1. 806; 

8180. Sol bd €>(^onen. This line is a familiar quotation. @4»dn 
seems here to be equivalent to ftttlidj^ rein, the Greek KfCKaKfuyoBbif. 
Cp. 1. 345 Ji and Schiller's poem 91 Attic printed in Appendix II.' B. ' 

Scene 13. 

This scene and the following were omitted by Schiller in the acting 
copies. They were not acted on the Weimar stage. See the letter 
to Goethe dated March 17, 1799. 

8184. This answet shows the great devotion 6f the equerry. He 
and Fraulein Ntobrunn stand by Thekla to the last, just as the Cuiras- 
siers refuse to l6ave Max. 

/ ActV. . 

The scenes of this act follow immediately after those of Act iv. The 
\Xmt of action is the night of the fourth day. . See Introd« p. xiv. 
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- In the stage manuscripts this scene and the foUowihg were placed 
at the banning of Act iv. and the last act of the drama began vdth; the 
present Scene 5. From Schiller's letter to Goethe of March 8, 1799, 
we learn that these two scenes were written by him with the purpose of 
enlarging the final portion of his tragedy after most of the other scenes 
k^d been completed. Many critics would wish to see them omitted i|i 
order to pass on without interVuption from Th^kla's grief and flight to 
the last pathetic scenes in which Wallenstein appears. The first scene/ 
in which Micjdf Geraldin Without any objection consents to murdering 
IIlo and Terzky, gives us fiill information as to the way in which they 
were to be killed and were really killed. The second scene, in which 
Buttler hasrthe great^stjUfficulty in ga^ining over the two unscrupulous 
captains; forms a strong contrast to the preceding one. The murder of 
Illo and Ter2ky at the banquet may be contrasted with ^te $iccoto« 
mini Act IV. 

®eca&)tn was Ohtxftma^tmnpx, commander of a squadron, in Buttler's 
regiment of dragoons. 

8205. (Srf faal nebenl^ei is here the * room adjoining the dining-room. ' - 

8206. ai^®cfet}t. On the knjambemeHt see L 33 n. 

8207. l{Bet...(aife€U(^? This was actually the cry raised. See 
1. i8«3 n. 

8209. (cibe, viz. Illo and Terzky. In fact Kinsky and Neumann 
were killed at the same time. 

8216. <ihf (Arcn t^ fur i^n, in consequence of the hopes held out by 
Wallenstein in his conversation with the mayor (iv. 3). This incident 
was invented by the poet to give ano^er reason for Buttler's anxiety to 
kill the Duke without delay. As a matter of fact Wallenstein intended 
to. force the dtizehs by all sorts of means to take the oath of allegiance 
to him. 'They were summcmed to appear before him the next morning, 
but whien they assembled they were much relieved on being informed 
that no such oath would be required^ 

3217.. Sttek^nisfurf^m See 1. 187 (itriegtfffit^en) and 11. 1950 and 
1981 sqq. 

8220^ 98a(|K...t$ttn is much less usual than SBa(^e...^el^n (or ^a(ten). 

Scene a. 

Tjiis. grotesque and almost burlesque spene. preparatory to the 
murder is clearly intended by way of contrast, to set off the gloomy 
and pathetic scenes by which it is surrounded. It seems to have, been 
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written under the influence of similar scenes in Shakespeare's plays. 
In the murderers of Wallenstein there is not an atom of tragic feeling. 
They are just like the common herd of Wallenstein's soldiery, who 
will only follow him as long as he is powerful and prosperous, but who 
will desert, and if need be murder him the moment Fortune has declared 
against him. The importance of this scene has been well discussed 
by Kuno Fischer, SchiUerschriften 1. 1, 109 sqq. {Schiller als Komiker). 
The two captains, who are, like Geraldin, officers in Buttler's 
regiment, form a most striking contrast to the high-minded Swedish 
/ captain who has only just left the stage (iv. 10) and also to Colonel 
Wrangel (i. 5). Of the two captains, Deveroux is the more intelligent 
and the more energetic, Macdonald is little more than his echo* Notice 
the very quick and animated way in which the conversation is carried 
on between the three accomplices. Buttler is as resolute and as clever 
as usual, but nowhere does his character sink down to a lower level 
than in this scene. 

S)e«eroujc (or ^cvereujir) is in most accounts mentioned as the only 
leader of the murderers. Schiller found the name of Macdonald in 
; Murr's account of the catastrophe. 

8228. naJ^mft un0...fur tl^n in $ffi(^t, 'you swore us in in his name.* 
8239. ®oItaten bet Sovtuna is the exact name for them. See Bager 
11. 420 sqq. and 11. 348 sqq. Schiller found the expression Golbaten von 
ter Sortuna in his sources. 
I 8242. fortune mac^en. The French term is characteristic of the xviith 
I century. We now say either %\vA or (Sarrtece madj^en. In the following 
( lines Schiller has purposely used maiiy foreign terms current at the 
time, e.g. Orbonnan) (3144), f))lenbib (3153), Surament (3^68). 

3244. JDrbonnan), f. The word is here used in the sense of SBefel^l; 
the only mod. meaning of bit Ortonnang is the military term *an orderly,' 
in which the abstract * order' is put for the bearer of the order. 

8246. fallen (read fal^n) is the historically correct old infinitive which 
has been supplanted in modem German by fangen. The form fallen 
was, however, often used in the language of the xviith century and the 
compound em))fal^n (for em))fangen) is used by poets of the present day. 

3260. tortcn is an enlarged form of bort. In occurs in poetry, but is 
especially characteristic of colloquial language* 

3261. gulbne ®naben(ett', f. See 1* 1173 n. gutben is another archaic 
form (in classical M.H.G. guhUn)\ the usual modem gotten is a late 
derivation from ®oIb, n. See Sager 1. 73 note. 

8262. C^tn ftummef 9tof . The sense of frumm in this passage is not 
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quite certain. It may mean either broken down with old age, or, more 
probably, * halting,' * spavined.' Cp. the common phrase ftumm nnb la^m. 

ctn $ergament, n. The parchment stands here for the diploma written 
on parchment conferring some title or other distinction. 

8253. f^Unbtb, Mavish.' 

3254. ®lu(f9^cvn. Notice Buttler's use of astronomical language. 

8268. Sl^^acbonalb has the stress on the first and third syllables. So \ 
far both captains do not see the slightest difficulty. It is for them quite 1 
a matter of course to leave their general under such circumstances. ^ 

8268. bat 3urament is another technical term taken from the military 
language of the time. It is taken fr. Lat. iuramenium* The corre- 
sponding modern term is Sa^neneib, m. or 3)ien^etb, m. 

8269. nud, 'void.' We should now rather say ntc^ttg or ^infdtlig. 
The tautological alliterative phrase nuU unb nic^tig is very common. 

mit feiner Srcu=foBaIb fetne %xtut nutl ifl (or aufl^drt), hence 'with (the 
cessation of) his loyalty.' Buttler says that, if Wallenstein's loyalty is 
gone, their oath of allegiance to him is no longer binding, fciner refers 
to Wallenstein and not to 3urament. 

3273. ®e!ommanbtert, in literary German jtommanbiett. The wrong 
use of the prefix ge« is not only characteristic of the foreigner but also of 
the vulgar uneducated speaker. We often hear forms such as geexetjiert, 
gemfttiert in the mouth of illiterate speakers. 

8278. Sfrevel, m. In good prose cin could not be omitted before 
brevet See the notes to II. 304, 88 1. 

3282. fPeflaluj^en is the inflected accus. of ^eflalu^. We should now 
use the uninflected form which occurs in the next line. See the note on 
SButtlern 1. 1580. Pestalutz is said to have been a captain in one 
of Terzky's regiments, who was won over by the conspirators. 

3292. ®te^^ bu mtr... is short for @tel^|t bu mir ctn (or gut) or (Stel^fl \ 
bu mtr Surge, 'will you stand bail,' 'will you be answerable?' \ 

8294. nttter runber Sitt'? See the note to 1. 998. 

8295. With this line compare 1. 2888 n. 

8309. Pestalutz and Lesley are not specially mentioned in 11. 5403 
sqq. but it must not be inferred from that passage that Buttler did not 
order these officers to assist Major Geraldin. Even Buttler himself 
takes an active part in the fighting at the Castle. 

3310. ntc^tfl oerfd^Iagen is colloquial for einerlei feitt, gletc^ fein. ver« 
fc^Iagctt (which occurs usually in negative or interrogative sentences) really 
means 'to bring about a change,' hence e9 vetfc^tagt ni<^t< is 'it does not 
knock anything away,' 'it makes no difference,' 'it is all the same.' 
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8818. . In ordinary prose we should say stt^anjid ^tu(f , but |)i)ait|ig 
®oItoj^u(te. Before m<$en laffett supply %9X* See U. 980 sqq. and 11. 
1619 sqq. 

8824. SBi(^t,- m. etymologically corresponding to * wight' occurs 
now especially in the phrases ein armer SBtc^, etn CUinet SBic^t and in 
the compound tet SBofmk^ (1^> 5373)* 

8886. The alliterative phrase SBel^r unb SBaffc is a common tauto- 
logical expression. Cp. Luther's famous hymn : 

<5tn feflf ®urg i^ unfer ®^i, 
(lin gute SBel^t unb SBaffen... 

8336. fefty' viz. gegen 93erto>unbungen, unt>erta)unb(ar. (St tjl fejl, *he 
bears a charmed life.' This was the common conviction of the soldiers. 
See S a get 11. 354 sqq. and cp. the History ill. 91, 16. Instead of fejl in 
this sense gefcoren (1. 3338) was often used or gefett oon ber ^affauer J^unfl. 
The terms fefl and gefcoten, * frozen' hence 'impenetrable' are further 
explained in the following lines. 

8340. Sngolflabt, a Bavarian fortress on the Danube. 

3848. IBann, m. has here the sense of BauBer, m. * charm.' 

8361. Jtertt, m. pi. is a common colloquial plural instead of the 
literary plural SivtXt. The *% in SLtx\A, aDtabctt (8 a get 1. 371), <3ieneral< 
($iccoL 11. 1 146, 1194)1 etc. seems to be due partly to the influence 
of the French plurals, partly to the Low German plurals in *%. See 
Th. Matthias, Sprctchliben und Sprachschdden^ pp. 38, 39. 

8366. ,<$artf(^ier6, m. pi. * guards,' * sentries.' ^artfc^icrl unb ®arben 
seems to stand for <&artf(^terga^be.V ^artfc^ter (also ^otfc^ter), * body-guard* 
is derived from the Ital. arciere^ Fr. archer^ * archer.' The term is still 
used in Austria to denote the Imperial horse-guard. " As a' matter of 
fact Wallenstein was not so elaborately protected. ' 

8867. ®e{egenl^ett, f., usually Sage, erfunbigt, usually cv!unbet. fidj^ 
erfunbtgen (nac^ etner ®a(^e) means 'tp gather information concerning.' 

8368. l^intre fpforte. They itally came openly by the front gate, or, 
according to others, by a spiral staircase leading direct from the street 
to the Duke's apartments. 

8867. (Somitat, n., we should now say @efo{ge. 

3369. Qrr ^of t ©erdufc^. This is historically true. Cp. Sagerll.633sqq. 

8378. He naively pronounces the judgment of history on their deed. 

8380. Buttler, in order to obtain his end, stoops to telling an 
obvious falsehood. i' 

8386. el^tic^, in their view. He is 'to perish by soldiers' hands and 
not by the hangman's rope. 
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Scene 3. 

With this sqene Act v. opens in the acting copies. See Introd. 
p. xiv. 

8886. (luerm <&ettn, viz, ^em dt^eingrafen: 

8887. guten ®Iu(f , viz. the victory over Max. gut modifying ®(uf{ 
is not unusual. Cp. the common phrase auf gut ®(u(t. This is due to 
the fact that originally ®Uid meant *Fate/ 'Fortune' and only sub- 
sequently took the meaning of 'good Fortune/ 'good luck.^ The older 
meaning occurs in 11. 539 1> 3566. 

8389. ®tege9))o|t, f. $0^ is in older German and in poetry often used 
for what is l^rought by the post, viz. *news,' 'tidings.' It is especially 
frequently used in compounds, cp. ^^xtdtniipofi 1. 3739V See also the 
90te on dettung 1. 1644. 

3891. . nunmcl^t is only used in higher style and in poetry instead of 
nun. It really means ' now and more ' = ' now and in the future.* In the 
same way mel^r has been, added again to nimmer (sM.H.C nie mir), 
and nimmetme^r usually means ' never '^ (not ' nevermore'). 

8406. It is a fine feature in the character of the Countess that, the 
nearer the crisis approaches, the more she is frightened by gloomy dreams 
and forebodings aiid her usual cold ^otistic calculations give way to her 
love axid anxiety for Wallensteih. She is in this scene a true woman. 
But after the worst has happened she bravely collects herself again. 

84Q9. According to Schiller^s. authority Muri- there was actually a 
violent storm raging between eight and twelve on the night of Wallen- 
stein's death. Schiller has done well to make use ot this occurrence and 
to add the thunderstorm to it, representing, as Shakespeare does, great 
events in the moral world as foreshadowed and accompanied by distur* 
bances in Nature.. A thunderstorm in. February is not impossible but 
extraordinary — it is for this very reason that Schiller has introduced it< 

8408. tote fD2onbe<ful^l tt^anCt. This phenomenon is well known. The 
clouds seem to remain immovable and the moon to pass rapidly through 
them. If some clouds are darker than others, parts of the moon get 
more obscured than others and thus the moon seems to be shaking in its 
course. _ ' . . . : 

8411. itafftolpcia (pron. itaifto))S'ia) is a constellation in the Northern 
hemisphere, situated Jn the Milky Way, and con:sists of five stars of 
the third order forming a W* According to Greek mythology Cassio- 
peia was the wife of the Aethiopian King Cepheus and the mother of 
Andromeda, who was freed by Perseus. . After .heif death C. was placed 
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among the stars. Astronomers have taken the trouble to prove that 
on the night of Wallenstein's death Cassiopeia was really not visible. 
This would no doubt have amused the poet very much. 

8412. bal^itt, 'in that direction.* 

8414. This line consists only of three syllables, the rest is supplied 
by dumb action. 

8416. beuc^t (also spelt bftuc^t) is historically less correct than bfinft, 
which occurs 1. 3270. In M.H.G. the present was mich diinket (cp. 
'methinks*) and the pret. mich dAhte (Engl, 'methought'); accordingly 
we should expect now mi(^ b&nft and mi(^ baudj^te or bAu<^te (fr. the subj. 
diuhte). Still the historically wrong forms mtcfi or mir bftud^t for the pres. 
and midj^ bunfte for the pret. are now by no means of rare occurrence. 
Probably mtdj^ b&uc^t must be taken to represent originally a subjunctive 
of modest statement, meaning 'it would seem to me/ ' I should think.' 

8419. SBie? The Countess does not understand that his thoughts 
have wandered from his star to Max, the other star of his life. 

8421. The following passages, in which Wallenstein speaks of 
his relation to Max with great tenderness and sympathy, are among 
the most beautiful portions of the play. Here Wallenstein imme- 
diately before his own death atones for his words and behaviour in the 
parting scene with Max. Wallenstein*s words do no less honour to him 
than to Max. This passage also explains to a great extent the import- 
ance of the fictitious person of Max for Schiller's drama. 

(Sr l^at voUcnbct, 'He has made an end,' 'he has completed (his 
course). ' 

3422. f))innt, the picture is taken from the thread of the Parcae. 

3426. ))0(i^t tl^m, as if the fatal hour personified knocked at his door. 
In Raimund's allegorical play S)er Saucr Qi\% SD^tdtondr old age 
knocks thus unexpectedly at the door of the parvenu, who c«i its 
entrance suddenly becomes old and tottering. 

8427. SGSeg, supply ge^oBen, 'lifted away,* 'lifted beyond.' See 
1. 58 n, 

8437. ft(|f...fdS^ieb, 'separated himself,' but f(^teb, 'parted.* 

8488. aSerft^metjcn is 'live down a grief,' 'get over a grief.' 

3439. tetft^merate is the subj. * could not,' say 'cannot* or 'does not 
live down.' 'What grief is there man cannot get over ! ' 

8441. tie gmalt'gen @tunben, i.e. the influence of all-powerful Time. 

8446. JCtaum, m. means here the poetic glorification of reality. 
, 3447. This refers to the higher and idealistic conception of life, the 
view of life peculiar to poetic natures. In using this picture Schiller 
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may have been influenced by a passage in Goethe*s poem dueignung 
(11. 95 sqq.) where his Muse appears to him and endows him with a veil: 

9(u< SDi^orgenbuft geiDcl&t unb @onnenftarl^ctt 

S)er S)i(^tttii9 ^c^teier au9 bet ^vcCn bet SBa^r^eit. 

8449. The following lines mean that the warmth of Max's feeling 
gave a higher importance and an ideal character, form and colour, to 
the every-day occurrences of Life. 

8460. (Srr^oBen fu^, 'rose up in relief.' With this passage compare 
the lines from Goethe's unfinished tragedy S)ic natttrlidj^c %^fijUx in. 
4, U. 1614 — 7: 

9lur burdj^ bet 3ugenb f(if(^c< Sluge mag 
S>a< lAngfl Selanntc neubelebt un9 rft^ren, 
SS^enn boS (Irflaunen, boS loir Iftngjl verfc^mA^t, 
®on itinbc< SRunbe l^otb unl tDtbc^fUngt. 

8468. %(x% €><^ODe seems to be the ideal conception of reality as 
represented by the high-minded Max, the only friend whom Wallenstein 
has sincerely admired and truly loved (1. 1157)* Cp. 1. 3180 n. 

8464. uber alle< ®Iu(l is short for dBer adef anbrc ®lu(l. A true friend 
is better than all other happiness, bocfi, * truly,' 'indeed.' With this 
line and the following compare the two last stanzas of Goethe's 
beautiful poem %Xi ben 9)tonb. 

8469. This statement of the Countess is much exaggerated. 

8462. SD^itternadj^t, f. It is not yet so late. Gordon was to coine 
punctually at 10 (1. 2828) and will no doubt have done so. Buttler had 
agreed with the murderers to come soon after 1 1 (1. 3352). 

8466. nimmer is used here in the South German manner with the 
sense of ntc^t mel^r, 'no more.' Its usual meaning is 'never.' Besides 
this vague foreboding the Countess has had three gloomy dreams which 
she proceeds to relate with a noticeable gradation of clearness and 
significance. The third dream comes very near the actual occurrence. 
But while she is troubled beyond measure by these dreams, Wallenstein 
does not for a moment lose his calm and unsuspecting self-com- 
placency and has for each dream some plausible explanation. The 
dreams of the Countess remind us of Calpumia's dreams in Shake- 
speare's y^/rW Caesar, See also 1. 3491 n. 

8469. fie foUcti ... an, in prose as a rule fatten fte . . . an. 

8471. beiner etflen Oema^Un, viz. Lucretia Nekyssowa von Landeck. 
She was a widow and much older than Wallenstein and died in 1614 
after $he had been married to him for five years. She left him her large 
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estates in Mpravia.j^cl thus, laid the fonndatioii of his enormous wealth 
. wh^ch enabled him to raise soldiers and tpgcatiate. himself by hi; miUtaxy 
services with the Archduke (afterwards the Emperor) Ferdinand II. 

8477. bie Jtartaufe gu ®itf<^in. The word Jtartaufc (often spelt Star* 
t^aufc) is formed after the Latin Cartusia\ Fr. La Chartreuse near 
Grenoble, where Saint Bruno of Colc^e founded in 1086 the' order of 
the Carthusians, well-known for its strictness, which soon spread oyer 
many countries of Europe. WallensteiA founded a monasle^ o^ tHis 
^rder at Walditz neat Gitschiii,to iVhich- place in 1625 the corpse of his 
-first wife was transferred (see 1. 3B45). AA'er IVallenstein^s death, his 
body was handed over to his widow and placed in the fandly-vaiilt at 
Miinchengratz. It was afterwards removed and buried (in 1636) by 
the side of his first wife at Walditz. 

(Sttfc^in. The usual pronunciation is ®itf<^i'n, but the proper Czech 
pronunciation of Jicin is 3i'ttf(^in. It is a small town in the north-east 
of Bohemia on the slope of the 9ticfengebiT9(. See $tccoI. ill. 6, L tJS&i. 

8479. ^in, which is not absolutely necessary, expresses the idea of 
transferring, ^in bcgtabc is thus short for |tnbtinge unt ht^cibt. .. 

3480. nun etnmal is concessive and explanatory *the fact is that.' 
nun einmal may often be rendered by. 'indeed,* * siniply»* or * I see.' 

8484. fte (ace) with a strong stress * those.' See 1. iq6o n. '. 

8486. ®(^einBi&, n. 'phantom.' This line and th(s following three 
were taken by Schiller from the scene containing the mystical letter- 
oracle which he afterwards suppressed. See Appendix I. A, U. 45^-48. 
Instead of Gc^einbtlb he has in that passage only SSilb. Schiller is fond.of 
using this simile. In a passage written for his poem S)it Jtilnftlrt, 
which was also rejected on a final revision, he says: ^ 

SBte mtt ®Ian§ fi<^ bie @ett)&U€ maten 
Unb td ©erg« befonnter Oipfet brennt ^ _ • - 

Cl^' fic \ttb% fete JJontgin ber ©tra^len, . '"'" ' 

Seuc^tenb aufjiel^t an bcm Armament, ' 
SCangt bet ®c^onl^eit Iric^tgefclfutjte ^ote' 
■JDcr (Sr(enntnt0 gofbnem Xa^ »oran....;l ' 

\' * 

8488. il^re ®eifter, i.e. the presentiments of great events p^isonified. 
Cp. the saying ©rofe (Srreigniffe tocrfcn. jl^tc,^(|a^ten,t?watUL. 

8491. Schiller hashere made a f^ee use c/ th^. tjradition that King 
Henry IV. of France, and also his queen Mary^of ]y(e$licia, had fore- 
bodii^s of his untimely death (May 14,, i6ip). . Ih^. stqiy .isc told in 
^he aiagemtinc ©ammlung Ji|korifc^|ef aB^emp,ir,e^^j(y0U.iU..ji;^ 
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edited by Schiller. The queen is reported to have had two dreams of 
ill omen a few da3rs before the assassination of her husband by the 
fanatic Fran9ois Ravaillac. Possibly this story may have influenced 
Schiller (see 1. 3466 n.) in introducing the dreams of the Countess. 

8496. e<. Note the characteristic use of e<, *it,' ' something/ which 
is often used in German, and especially by Schiller in his ballads, to 
denote that the subject of the action is vague, mysterious, or dreadful. 
See 1. 3744, and cp. Schiller's ballad ^er^^auc^erin various places, e.g. 

(Sr< tif mx^ I^inunter Bitted fc^nett (1. 99), 
ta froc^'d ^tcan, regte ^unbett ®tUnU jugletc^ (11. 129 — 30). 

Souore, 41. is the name of the famous Royal Palace at Paris, built by 
Francis I. It is now used as a museum and contains vast collections of 
antiquities and works of art. 

3497. t)tx ®attin iCronungSfefl. Before going to war (in x6io) Henry IV. 
had his wife crowned in order that she might act as regent at Paris 
during his absence. He was killed on the day after the ceremony. 

3601. It is characteristic that immediately before the catastrophe 
the inner voice of warning is perfectly silent. We are reminded of the 
old classical saying Quern deus perdere vult dementoU priusy and of 
characters such as Oedipus and Egmont who are represented as equally 
free from any ap{»:ehension on the eve of the catastrophe. 

The third dream with the long corridor — the banging of the doors 
— ^the red carpet — comes very near to what actually happened. 

3604. Sl^uren fd^Iugen jufammen, frac^enb, * doors swung to with a loud 
crash* — in reality the murderers burst open two doors by kicking (see 
1. 3733 and p. 277). 

3609. (Srtne rote ^etfe. Wallenstein's body was wrapped up in the 
red carpet of his bed-room and thus carried down into the court and 
thence up to the castle. See the stage direction to Sc. 11, p. 167. 
In her dream the red colour indicates something violent and tragic. 

3616. An allusion to her self-chosen end by means of poison* 

Scene 4. 

3622. (Die< (Slefc^Iec^t, 'men of this stamp.' See 1. 584 n. 
3626. Note the tragic irony in this line and the following. 
3628. Sarve, f. 'mask,* 'false face' is orig. derived fr. the Latm 
laru<h 'ghost,* 'spectre,* 'mask,* and often means 'spectre* in German. 
After VB/iA. dtingfragen, m. 'Spanish collar.* Seltbinte, f. 'sash.* \ 

S. W. T. 18 ^ 
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8029. This line has only two accents. See Part I. Introd. p. xxviii. 

8080. The introduction of the gulkxnc @nabtn(ettt snapped in two 
as another evil omen disregarded by Wallenstein is a happy invention 
of the poet. 

f8088. Jtricg «on Sriaiil in 1617. In this war Wallenstein relieved, 
with a regiment recruited by himself at his own expense, the fortress of 
Gradisca, which was hard pressed by the Venetians, and obliged the 
enemy tu raise the siege. He was, in consequence of these services, 
appointed commander of the Moravian militia. 
M 8587. glauBig is a South German form more common than the 
/ literary glAubig, which in the South of Germany is almost exclusively 
L used of religious belief. 

8541. aSanntt is here again equivalent to BauBeri. See 1. 3348 n. 

8542. Wvt fcodj^, 'strange how' or 'wonderful how.' 

8548. ^of )u ^urgau. Wallenstein spent some time as a page 
at the Court of the Margrave Charles of Burgau. The Scotchman 
Gordon was a full grown man when he came over to Germany. See 
1. 1545 n. 

8546. gem seems here to be used in the South German way for oft. 

8549. golbnen SDltttetweg (or golbne 9)tittel|traf e), the aurea mediocritas 
of Horace {Odes 11. 10, 5). 

8550. I^at fuff fcffUi^t Betodl^rt, 'has failed to show itself true,' 'has 
stood the test ill.' Bttoai^ren really means 'to show to be true (toa^r).' 
The reflective use of betoA^ren is comparatively recent. 

8554. fd^Icc^ten has here the sense of * poor,' which holds the mean 
between the original sense of 'simple' (1. 3625) and the modem sense of 
'bad' (1. 3550). See 1. iii n. 

8555. ^vX% is here used in its older sense of 'spirit,' 'heart' (@inne, 
^erjen) which survives in the phrase mir ift. . . ju iDIute. The usual modem 
sense is 'courageous spirit,' 'courage.' 

8556. fic^etn $ort occurs not unfrequently in the poetry of Schiller 
{e.g. %iVi 1. 141) and his contemporaries (e.g. BUrger's Siet vom Bta^oen 
fD'tann 1. 95). $ort, m. (short and the t being pronounced distinctly) fr. 
the Fr. port^ Lat. portus^ generally means not so much a 'harbour ' (<6afen, 
m.) as a place of refuge, a 'safe place' in general. Here it may be 
taken in its original sense. See 1. 3558. With the sentiment expressed 
in this line cp. the words of the chorus in S)te )8rattt von Sltefftna 
I. 3, 11. 240 sqq.: Saturn lob' i(^ mir niebrig )u ftel^en... On the simi- 
larity between the utterances of Gordon and those of the chorus in Greek 
.tragedy see 1. 2479 note. 
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8668. With this and the following lines cp. Schiller's distich called 
(Sttoattung unb (Srtf&duns (1797): 

3n ten Ojean fc^ifft mtt taufent fDta^en bn 3&ngting, 
@ttll auf getettetem 93oot treii^t in ben S^aftn bet ®tci6. 

8669. bcr, 'my.* See 1. iii n. and 1. 3562. 

8680. Scl^en^moge, f. 'sea of life.' SBoge is used collectively and Life 
compared to a sea- voyage. Cp. Goethe's allegorical poem @eefa^tt, 
and Egmont*s words at the end of the scene with his private secretary 
(Act II.) in which he expresses his hopes and his unshaken faith in his 
good fortune. He compares his life to a chariot-race. 

36M. l^taunen ©df^ctte^aar. See the note to 1. 19 18. 

8669. tetd^ten^Ieid^t ^el&enben, 'easily lifting,' or simply 'lightly.* 

3671. Wallenstein believes in chiromancy as well as astrology. 
Cp. ^iccot III. 4, 11. 1590—93. 

mo^lte, 'would be able,' 'would be justified.* 

3676. This is a proverbial saying still much in use. 

8686. bie atten <$eibenv5Ifet, viz. the Greeks, Romans, and also the 
Egyptians. The Greek idea of the 'envy of the Gods' is well set forth 
in Schiller's ballad 2)et Sting bed ^n^lt^ttt (written in 1797 during 
his work at SffiaQenjietn). The Romans called this voluntary sacrifice 
of human lives to the Gods devotio. It is exemplified in the stories of 
Marcus Curtius and the two Decii. The Egyptian Typhon was the ' all- 
powerful destroyer,' the personification of the destructive powers of 
Nature. In Egyptian mythology he is reported to have killed from 
envy his own brother Osiris, the kind benefactor of mankind, and the 
old Egyptian kings are reported to have sacrificed human beings to him. 

8688. %\XifiOTX» See the previous note. 

3690. butd() meine @d()u(b. This open confession shows Wallenstein's 
nobility of soul. 

3691. @o for @i) fel^t. 

8696. After he has lost his dearest friend and thus, he thinks, has 
paid his due to the envious Gods, he feels quite certain that no more 
misfortune can possibly happen to him. 

Scene 5. 

According to Schiller's authority, Murr, Wallenstein had a discussion 
with Seni on the eve of his assassination. The astrologer had come to 
warn him. Wallenstein was anxious to know if according to the plane- 

18—2 
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tary aspect the danger was over, but Seni told him that the stars pro- 
phesied some great danger in the immediate future. In this scene 
Schiller makes Seni repeat his warnings most emphatically three times 
(cp. the three dreams of the Countess). 

8597. »tc aiifer ft(^ can mean 'like one beside himself or *how full 
of excitement.' The former rendering seems to give the better sense. 

8606. Betd^en, n. pi. * signs '=*constellations of heaven/ 'stars.' 

8618. This is another case of tragic irony. Wallenstein has 
believed in the stars when his belief deceived him, here when the oracle 
is for once right and might have saved him he refuses to listen to it. 

8615. gveulif^, 'gruesome,' 'horrible.' 
^wjA te6 %ibtxi%. See the note to 1. 14. 

8616. Un^ob, m. 'monster.' The word Unl^otb ('an unpropitious 
one') is especially used of evil spirits, sorcerers and the Devil. 

8619. ^etrgen Jtirc^c. In spite of his astrological speculations Seni 
was a devout member of the Roman Catholic Church. 

8684. tie ta0 ^erberl^en bcflugcUe, lit. 'that would give wings to ruin/ 
say ' that winged the shafts of ruin.' 

8685. ftd^te^ stands again for ' which you believe to be so seciire.' See 
the note to 1. 753. Gordon cannot possibly say more without betraying 
Buttler's secret. He is quite right. The rapid prc^ess of the Swedes 
furnishes Buttler with a pretext for insisting on immediate execution. 

8651. bcr niegefaUne, supply Srietlant from 1. 3649. 

8654. Slttt, n. viz. that of Max and his brave Cuirassiers. 

8656. mtr oerge^en taffen, on the condition of humbling myself and 
immediately retiring into inactivity. Cp. 11. 531 sqq. 

8660. fanit fetn, 9Xl^ nicfit, 'may be I had not.' We may, however, 
be assured that even the knowledge of the price which he would have 
to pay would not have turned Wallenstein aside from his ambitious 
projects. Wallenstein feels this, therefore he adds to the first fann 
fetn at once the corrective fann fein, aud^ nii^t. 

8664. auf...fitUe. These words, which inform the spectator that the 
murderous scene at the Castle is over and that now Wallenstein's death 
is imminent, never fail to produce a great effect. 

3665. JtAmmerling, m. is rarely used instead of Jtdmmerer. It does 
not convey any sense of contempt in this passage. See 1. 104 n. 

3667. In ord. prose mit bent Jtaifer cannot be separated fix>m 9rieben. 

8668. jt&mtnettanb, 'country of the Carinthians,' 'Carinthia.' The 
formation is a poetic one. Similar ones are a35^metlanb, Ungarlanb, 
^c^weijertanb (in the ballad IDevOrafvon^abdburg). Cp. Switzerland. 
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3671. ctfet^cn without an object is unusual for the absolute (Srfa^ 
letflcn or (Srrfat^ Bteten. 

3674. bu mid^ has a tragic double sense, as both are killed. 

8677. This line and the following are a much used familiar quota- 
tion. For the hearer the last three lines are full of tragic irony. 

8679. With this line cp. Egmont's words on the night before his 
execution, in which he utters a desire for complete rest : S)er SD'^ube tegt 
ftd() nod^ etnmal vor ttt fpfotte te6 Scbe6 nieber unb rul^t tief au6, al6 ol6 er 
etnen lociten SBeg ju toanbetn I^Atte. (Act v.) 

Scene 6. 

The accounts of Wallenstein's assassination vary in the different 
authorities and cannot be relied upon in matters of detail. A very 
different account recently published from a contemporary newspaper 
is printed on p. 281. In this scene and the following one Schiller 
has skilfully utilised some characteristic features from his sources. His \ 
own account at the end of the fourth book of his History runs as follows i \ 

S)cr 9(f)rolog ^atte ftd^ Beutlau^t, unb SaHenfiein koar ju aSette, aid $au))t« 
mann ^totxoux mit fed^d <$elle(atbtetetn vot fetner SBo^nung etfdfiten unb von 
bet ^ad^t, ber e6 nid^td ^u^etotbentlid(^e6 tear, il^n ju einer ungemdl^nlid^en 3eit 
iei bent ©enetal auS» unb einge^en ju fel^en, ol^ne @d^mterigteit eingelaffen. 
toutbe. ($in $age, bet il^m auf bet 3:te^^e l^egegnet unb iBdtm ma^tn \o\Si, toitb 
mit einet $ife butd;flo(|^en. 3n bcm SSptjtmmet ^of en bte SDilotbet auf etnen 
jtantmetbtenet, bet au6 bem @d^lafgentad^ feined J&ettn tritt unb ben @d(|luffel ju 
bemfel6en foel&en oBgejogen l^at. a)en ginget auf ben SWunb legenb, (ebeutet fte 
bet etfdfitodne @flav, fetnen SAtm ju madden, toeit bet ^etjpg e(en etngefdfilafen 
fei. „8teunb," tuft 2)e»etout il^n an, „ie^t ifl e« Sett, gu Idtmen!" Untet 
biefen SBotten tennt et gegen bie oetfdfiloffene Xf^vixt, bte aud(i i>on innen vettiegelt 
tfl, unb fiJtengt fie mit einem Su^ttitte. 

SBaUenfietn koat butd^ ben JtnaU, ben eine todgel^enbe Slinte ettegte, and bem 
et^en ®d(|laf aufge^odfit motben unb anS 9enflet gef)}rungen, um bet SS^adfie gu 
tufen. 3n btefem SlugenBUd l^otte et au8 ben Senfletn be6 anfio^enben ©eBdubed 
bad <$eulen unb SBe^flagen bet (Sltdfinnen ^^etjfl^ unb Jttndf)^, bie foettn von 
bem gemaltfamen llob il^tet SDtdnnet (enac|>tic^tigt n>otben. Qrl^e et 3ett l^atte, 
btefem f(|>te(fttc|>tn ^otfatte nac^gubenfen, fianb ^evetout mit fetnen SDilotbge* 
l^tlfen im Bimmet. (^ kvat nod^ tm (lo^en <6embe, tote et au6 bem fbtiit 
gef^tungen Xowc, junddfiji an bcm Senfiet an etnen Sifd^ getel^nt. „ SStft b u bet 
@(^etm," fd{>teit JDevetout t^n an, „bet be« J{atfetd JBol! ju bem geinb u6et* 
ful^ten unb ©einet SDilaiefiat bie Stxcxit vom <&au^te l^etuntet tetfen mtU? 3e^t 
muft bu ftetl^en." (St f&It einige Slugenblicfe tnne, al8 tib rt.etnc 9(nt»ott 
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crtt>attete; aBet U6ertaf(|^ung unb %tt% vctfd^liefen SDallenfieind fDtunb. ^ie 
Slmtc wM aiUeinanber (reitenb, cm))fAiigt tt oorit in bet Srufl ben tdtlid^en 
®tpf ber ^artifanc itnb fAllt bal^tn in feinem IBtut, ol^ne einen Saut au0$uftof m. 
8680. baS Bcii^cn, viz. stamping with his foot. See the end of this 
scene. 

8691. %&i fleir«...]^eim, usually 3<^ fletr«...an^eim, *I leave it....' 
^eim ^cKcn really means in ben Sereid^ or in bie ^X^i^i ftellen, 'to place 
within the sphere or power of...,' e8, viz. the decision of W.'s fate. 

8692. S>af i(^...mi(^ unterfinge, 'that I should take upon myself.' 
unterfangen orig. means 'to embrace'; ftc^ untetfangen, 'to embrace for 
oneself/ 'to take upon oneseir something (which one is not able to 
accomplish), ftd^ is ethic dat. Cp. the similar verb ft(|^ nntetflel^en. 

8699. 31lo. According to some writers Illo (see Ranke's History 
of Wallensteinj p. 308), but according to others (e.g. Murr) not he but 
Terzky defended himself desperately. Schiller naturally ascribed the 
prolonged defence to the more energetic and boisterous Illo. 

8700. toir. The poet has made Buttler take part in the fight and 
get wounded in order to provide Gordon with another reason for 
entreaty. 

8704. (Sft foil nid^t fletl&en, • He must not die.* 

3707. In prose we should say !Der (Btttd^ix^tixi ifl genug %t\<S^t^tn (or 
genug getl^an), 'Justice is satisfied.' 
/ 3709. morbet...@>d()taf. This exclamation b obviously an imitation 
/ of the well-known lines from Macbeth 11. 2 : 
' Methought I heard a voice cry 'Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep.' 
8713. (Slott ifl Ibatml^eraig sounds strangely in the mouth of the 
merciless Buttler. 

8717. rinnen...Jt&tner ®anbe8 (usually €>anb). The use of hour- 
glasses was still very common in the xviith century. 

Scene 7. 

8728. @(|^toa<ll^finn'get does not here mean 'imbecile' but 'faint- 
hearted,' 'weak.' Cp. Schiller's letter to Iffland (Dec. 34, 1798). 

8782. ^ilfe! The valet falls a victim to his devotion to Wallenstein. 

After 8788. Sffiaffengetofe. Schiller has modified the &cts to suit his 
dramatic purpose. The doors were knocked in by force, but there was 
no fighting. Wallenstein met his death heroically without uttering a 
word. See the account given above, but cp. p. 28 1 . The pike with which 
Deveroux pierced his general is still shown in the town-hall at Eger. 
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Scene 8. 

87M. Sl^t, viz. Thekla's. 

37i4. (Sri. See the note to 1. 3495. 

Scene 9. 

8761. This line means that the present moment is of the greatest 
importance for the destinies of the world. 

3767. S)er ^eneraUeutnant. As a matter of fact it was not Piccolo- 
mini but Gallas who entered Eger, and he only on the morning after 
the murder. The poet here assumes the distance between Frauenberg 
and Eger to be much smaller than it really is. In doing so, however, 
he makes legitimate use of his poetic freedom. 

Scene 10. 

3773. We witness the complete breaking up of the household. 
After the devoted attendant has met his death in trying to rouse the 
guards, two selfish servants are introduced here and well contrasted. 
One is a coward, the other a bold thief, who in the midst of the 
general confusion and in the presence of the dead body of his master 
helps himself to some of the Duke's silver. It has been suggested that 
he only carries the silver plate away in order to save it from the 
murderers, but this is probably a mistake. 

After 3776. fa^t ft(^. The Countess too after she has realised the 
complete ruin of her house goes without uttering a word or a cry to 
meet her death by taking poison. 

Scene it. 

8780. baf man bie Jtanjiet — , supply vcrfd^lief e or «ttftege(e. After 
Wallenstein's death Buttler, Gordon and Lesley at once proceeded to 
lock up Wallenstein*s cabinet. The greater part of his papers had 
been left at PiUen and were seized there. 

After 8781. aUrt »«ticrt fl(<> fllU, *all disperse in silence.* 
8782. The following words of Octavio are mere sophistry. He has 
well understood Buttler's words 1. 1 168, and by not contradicting and 
preventing him participates in his crime. Buttler's retort is perfectly 
right. So clever a man as Octavio shows himself throughout the play 
cannot be really surprised at what has happened. He completely fails in 
his attempt to excuse himself and the Emperor, and we cannot but 
acknowledge the justness of Buttler's cold and cutting replieSf especially 
11. 3800 sqq. 



) 
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8790. Itrtel, n. The order was : UScnb ober tot. 
8793. SetgAngt^en has here the sense of ft(|^ &nbetnben. 

8796. SRufit' c8... Certainly, if the order was to be executed at all. 

8797. ^e< SDi^enfcl^en Qrnget tfl bte 3ett has become a familiar quotation. 

8798. anjul^eften, * to fix on, * * to attach to,' like a seal to a document, 
completing it beyond revocation. 

8808. This is quite true in spite of some inconsistencies occurring 
in Act IV. only. See the note to 11. 3693, 3896. 

8809. (^otg, m. stands here in the sense of 9otge, f. * consequence.' 
8811. nof^ lEBten. Buttler really went soon after the murder to 

Vienna accompanied by Deveroux. The Emperor addressed him 
graciously, gave him liis hand, ordered the Archbishop to put a golden 
chain round his neck, made him a Count for his „S>artetitat" in so 
difficult a position, and gave him the large estate of Friedberg, which 
had belonged to Wallenstein. But he did not long enjoy the reward 
I of his deed, as he died before the end of the year. 

Scene 11. 

8817. This line is evidently spoken in a conciliatory sense and 
should therefore not be referred to the actions of Wallenstein but to the 
acts of Buttler and his accomplices. The Countess, however, tells him 
that he must not blame others but himself. 

3821. ^ie6 <6au6 = Our house, our family. This is also the meaning 
of <$au0 in the following passage. 

3823. This line and the following evidently cannot have any but a 
metaphorical sense : I have set our house (i.e. our family affairs) in order 
and let you decide what is to be done further. It should not be assumed 
that the Countess had actually locked up the house (which was not her 
own but the Mayor's), or Wallenstein's private apartments, which would 
not have been of much use. 

8829. The same request occurs in SWarta ©tuatt v. 8, 11. 3773 — 5 
and at the end of Goethe's (Srgmont (Egmont to Alva's son Ferdinand). 

8888. el^rt 3l^r Ungttld, say * respects your misfortune.' 

8845. With this line and- the following cp. 1. 3477 n. 

8848. banf^at between commas has here the force of a sentence 'in 
tpken of his gratitude,' *in order to show his gratitude.' 

8852. un6. The Countess here speaks of herself as if she were dead. 

3854. i>erB(et(^en, we should now say etBleid^en or tvttten Blei(|>. ver« 
Blei^en is usually said of material losing colour. 
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3866. ®ie benEen. The use of the indie, pres. expresses her assurance. 
* Surely you think ... * glaubten = glauben f onnten. 

8862. SlnfiAnbtger, *more becoming.' The older meaning of anfiAnbig 
is 'suitable,' the usual modem one is 'decent.' It is derived fr. anflel^cn 
(short for toofi an^c^en), 'to suit well,' originally used of articles of dress. 

entel^rtrt seems here to denote rather 'devoid of honour' (ungeel^tte*) 
than 'deprived of honour,' 'disgraced,' which is its ordinary meaning. 

8866. This Imperial letter is the tenth of the important written 
documents which are skilfully introduced in this drama. 

8867. gfitflen. Cp. 11. 12 10 and 2766. The promotion of Picco- 
lomini immediately afteir the fall of Wallenstein is contrary to history 
but produces a great effect at the end of the drama. Through the death 
of Max, his sole heir, this distinction has become worthless to him, and 
at the same time he must reproach himself for having largely contributed 
to the death of his son. The first marks of honour and of Imperial favour 
were really shown to Gallas, while Octavio Piccolomini was only in 1639 
made Duke of Amalfi by King Philip IV. of Spain in consequence of 
his victory at Diedenhofen. After the death of Wallenstein the Emperor 
only rewarded him by the gift of the town of Nachod and its environs. / 



Account of Wallenstein's death from a contemporary newspaper i 

„9lu8 (Srgcr, »om 29. gebtuorii. — SBte c« fonflett mit Sftibermad^ung be« 
SBallfleinetd snb anbetn l^etgegangen tft ju tternel^men : 9lad()bem bet SBatl' 
fleinet mit fitigfel^r 800 fD^ann atl^ie anfommen, fo (Srr in bte ^oetffet fcftert 
vnb fiom Ol^r. Puttier, ju bem et ftdfi nidfits bofed verfe^en, etnge^olt kvorben: 
ifl barauf b« ®rof Ser^fl?, ®raff St\ni>% OBrister SOo »ttb Slittmetflet Sflcu. 
mann, fo toiffig erfc^ienen, »on ben Jtalj«, afeftionirten auff bte JButg! gebetten, 
finter SBegc vnb (ei ber S^afel audfi bet @ubfcti))ticn i^te< fung^ gemad^ten 
@<ll^luffed gebad^t tootben, tfi ein (Sommanbttter Xxuxfip Sitagonet in bie @tu( 
fontmen, biefe viet aldl^alb fltUfdlimetgenb niebetgefd^offen : von bannen }U be6 
gftiebldnbetS JDuatttet geeitet, bie ©d^ilbttoadfit, einen JtAmmetUng, etnen ^Pftg^ 
(fo fie nid{>t jum Stiebtftnbet einlaffen njotte) niebergef^offen : 3n biefem S^umult 
ojfnet bet <&ett^og bie Sl^ut, ba bann bet commanbitte Off{|iet i^m aldbalb einen 
Vivify butc|> ben %t\% gegel&en: aid aBet bet <$et^og ftc|> etmunbett vnb nadfi 
feinem (Sletoel^t gteifen tooUen, l^at et il^m txo<S^ jween ©tid^ gegeben, ba^ bet 
<@et^og batntebet gefaHen, alfo bap baS 93 Cut in bet @tu( l^etumBgefloffen : 
l^etnod^ il^n in ein aSctl^ 3:^ud{> getoirfelt, »nb atfo auf bie 36urgf gefc^le^^t: 
SD^an ^ot in fel^nem Sofament fec^d -Sonnen ®otbf gefunben." 
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SCENES OMITTED IN THE PRINTED EDITIONS. 

A. Astrological Scene. 

SBaUtnfitxn. ®o tfl er tot, mdit alttt tfttttitb unb Secret? 
®eni. dx fkati lu $abiia in feinem ^uitbett 

Unb neuntcn Mtn9ia^x, grab auf bit @tttnbc; 

S>te et: im ^oroffo)) ft(^ fe((fl (eflimmt; 

Unb untet bret Orafeln, tic et nad^lxtf, 

SBoMn itoei in (IhrfiUlung fd^on gcgangen, 

9anb man au(^ bief unb ade SBett toiU meinen, 

ds ge^' auf hidf. 
{(Sx fi^reiBt mit gropen f8u^fiahtn auf tine f(^toat^ ^fel.) 




maUtnfitxn (auf bie Safel Micfenb). (lin funffac^ F. — <^m! €>eUfam ! 

{Die (Sleiflet )>{legen JDunfell^eit gu (ieben — 

SBet mit baS nad^ bet lEBa^rl^eit lefen fonnte. lo 

Ceni. ((6 ifi getefcn, ^err. 
Sffiaften^ein. (Sr6 ifl? Unb l^eift? 

®eni. 9)u l^ottefl oon bem ftel^enfad^en M, 

^ad oon bem ndmtif^en ^filofopl^ul 

^ur) fior bem <6infc|>eib be6 l^od^fetigen Jtaiferl 

anattfia6 in bie SBelt geftedet uorben. 15 
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SBattenfletn. 3a tooft! ($6 gab un8 toamati »iet gu benfnt. 

9Bte l^ie^ cl bod^? ($in 9Rond^ l^at e6 gebeutet. 
@ent. Magnus Monarcha Mundi Matthias MeDse Majo Morietur. 
flDaUcnflein. Unb ba< traf ))unftU(l^ ein, im 9Rai verjtacb ct. 
@eiii. %tx lene€ M gebeutct nad^ bet SBal^t^ett, 30 

^at au(^ bte6 F gelcfen. 
aQSaacn^citi (gefpannt). ^viXi\ Saf l^dren ! 

eent. dl tfl nn ^tt%. 

S^aHenflcin. 3n S^etfcn fpTid()t bie Oottl^eit. 

€eni (fc^eibt mit gtofen 9u(^flaben auf bic Safet). 
SBaUenflciit (ticfl). Fidat Fortunae Friedlandus. 
€>eni. Srieblanb ttaue bent 0tii(f. (Sd^reibt »eitet.) 
SBaUcn^ein (Uefl). Fata Favebunt. 

€>cni. %\t S^qrl^dngniffe toetben il^m l^olb ftin. 35 

SaUenflein. Sfrteblanb ttaue bent (Sllucf ! S>ie 93er^Angm{fe toetben 
i^m l^otb ftin. 

{fix bleibt in tiefen ®ebanfen fle^cn.) 

JSEBol^et biel JSEBort mir fd^aUt — Ob e« ganj leer, 

Ob gan) getoid^tig ifl, baS ifl bie Stage! 

^iet giebt'6 Inn 3Ritttete6. S)ie l^di^fle 9Bei61^eit 

®ten)t l^iet fo na^e an ben l^o(^flen SBal^n. 30 

SBo foa id^'0 )>tfifen? — ^^ bie @inne mir 

®eltfame6 btingen, ob t% and ben S^iefen 

(Sel^eimnilvollet Jtunft l^etaufgefiiegen, 

Ob nut ein Situgbilb auf bet Obet^Ai^e — 

d^»et ifl bad Utteil, benn a3en>eife giebt'6 35 

<$iet feine. 9lut bent (Sleifle in un6 

®iebt ftdl^ bet ®eift von aufen ju etfennen. 

iSet nid^t ben (Sitauben l^at, fat ben bemul^tt 

@i(|^ bie $&monen in vetlornen SDunbetn, 

Unb in bent finnooK tiefen 93ud() bet @tetne 40 

Sieft fein gemeine6 Slug' nut ben Jtatenbet. 

S)em reben bie Otalet, bet fie nimmt, 

Unb vie bet @(|^atte fon# bet SDitflid^feit, 

€>o fann bet Jtot^et ^iet %tm ©(fatten folgen. 

IDenn toie bet ®onne a3ilb ^ auf bent S)unfl(teil 45 

fDtatt, el^' fte fomntt, fo fd^teiten aud(^ ben gtofen 

®ef(^i(ien il^te ®eifiet fc^on votan, 

Unb in bent ^eute manbett fd^on bal SRotgen. 

SHe a^dd^te, bie ben aRenf(^en feUfam fAl^ten, 
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IDtcIn oft bal 3aiitt«bUb tcr Beit il^m um, c;o 

2)i( Bttfvnft muf toic ^gentoact gebdten. 

Fidat Fortunae Friedlandus, Fata Favebont. 

Gl lUiigt nif^t, »ic cin menfi^ltf^ SBoct. — %vt SBocte 

2)ec SRenfi^eii ftnb nur lorfcnlofe Beu^en, 

S)er Rafter SBorte ftnb Ubenbige aRdc^tc 55 

(|6 tritt mir nal^ loie rine buntle JTraft 

Unb rudt an meinen ttef^cn SebenlfAbcn. 

!Dhc ift, inbem i(^'< bilbe mit ben SUtpeiiy 

aU l^flbe ft(^'6 aamA^tia, nnb c« ttdtc 

€>tattbli(lenb mix cin <8eifletl^au)pt entgegen — . 60 

This scene was written by the poet with the intention of putting it 
at the b^inning ofSBaUen^einiSob, but it was finally rejected on the 
advice of Goethe and was replaced by the present introductory scene, 
which had in fact been written before the suppressed scene. The corre- 
spondence of the friends concerning this scene is very interesting, see 
the letters of (i) Dec. 4, 1798 (Schiller to Goethe); (3) Dec. 5, 1798 
(Goethe to Schiller) ; (3) Dec. 7, 1798 (Schiller to Goethe); (4) Dec. 8, 
1798 (Goethe to Schiller); (5) Dec. 11, 1798 (Schiller to Goethe). The 
rejected scene was not published during Schiller's lifetime, but on 
April 4, 1807 Goethe published it in Cotta*s ' Morgenblatt.' 



B. BuTTLER's Monologue. 

3(^ l^abe mir ben reinen 9inf gef^ort 

aRein Seben tang. !Die %tgttfl biefef ^er)og6 

gtanbt mir be« Sebene l^oc^fien @(^a^, baf t(^ 

^or biefem Sd^irndd^ling (Sorbon mvi% ertdten. 

S)cm ge^t bie Sreue fiber aUed, nidfits 5 

^9X et fi(|^ sor^uioerfen. @elbfl bem n)ei(l(in<ll^en 

®efu^t entgegen nnterlotrft er fid^ 

S)er l^arten qi^flid^t. (mi(|^ ^at bie Setbenf(^aft 

3n fd^Mac^em 31ugenbli(f bavon gcmenbet. 

Sd^ fle^e neben i^m bee f<^Ie(^tte anann; 10 

Unb fennt bie SBett au(|> meinen Sreubrw^ ntcl^t, 

(Jin SDiffer bod{> bejeugt i^n — jenet ^o(|>gefinnte 

Octavio! (Ss lebt ein <D2enfc^ auf drben, 

iDer baS (S^e^etmntt \^(xt, m\^ ju ente^ren. 

SSit\% biefen St^anbjlecf tilgt nur ©lut! — 15 
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S)a, 8friefclanb, ofcer ic^. — 3n metne <6ankie 

(Slie6t t)i(^ bas (Slild. — Sd^ (in ntir fet6fl ter SRAdj^fte. 

9li(l^t ®tofmut ifl bet ®etft ber SBeft. 
Jttiegful^rt b« STOenfc^, ct ttegt j|U 5etb, 
SRuf um be0 3)afcin0 fc^malen JiBoten fedfiten; 20 

®ktt ifi tet ®tunb, unb auf t^n ttutft bte Safl 
S>et 9DeU mit alien i|ren SRAc^tcn ! 
Unb toenn tx nic|>t ben 9lettnng8afi 
Wki fjl^neaem Olug' etf^Al^ unb faft, 

9lt(^t in ben aSoben gteift mit feflem 9u^, 25 

(Ir^e^t il^n ber aetoalt'ge 9tup, 
Unb l^ingeraft tm ®ttttbet feinet SBogen, 
SBitb er serfd^lungen unb l^tnabge^ogen. 

((Sft gel^t a6.) 

The monologue was first published in 1799 in the yahrhilcher der 
PreusHschen Monarchic, For other editions and various readings see 
Vollmer, p. 453. Schiller's probable reasons for finally rejecting this 
monologue have been well set forth by G. Kettner in the Zeitschrift 
fiir dctUschc PhilologiCy Vol. xviii. pp. 54 sqq. 
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POEMS CONNECTED WITH WALLENSTEINS TOD, 

A. X^efla. 

(Srine (Sleiflerfiimme. 

SDo tdl^ fet unb too mtd^ lingetoenbet, 
9Ue mein jlitd^t'get ^^attt bit cntfc^^webt ? 
^aV xdf nid^t (efd^Ioffen.unb geenbet, 
^ai' td^ nic^t gelieSet unb getel^t? 

SBiUjI bu natfy ben 9lac|>ttgaIIen fragen, 
S>ie mit feelenvoUet aD^^etobic 
^idf cnt^&cften in beS Senjed 3:agen? 
9lux fo tang fte IteBten, mocen fte. 

0( \0f ben 9>etKorenen gefunben? 

®lanU mit, x^ Un mit il^m veteint, 

SBo ftd^ nic^t mel^t ttcnnt, tooB i\^ vetbunben, 

S>ott, »o fcine ^l^t&ne »itb getoeint! 
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JDottcn mrft au(^ Vx util tticterfiiibeii, 
ffienn bein Stcien tiiiferm Sic^n glcufit; 
IDort t^ au(^ bet $ater frti von €>iliiten, 
IDeti toet (Ittt'flc SRocb nic^t me^r etretc^t. 

Unb ec fu^U, baf i^n fetn SBal^it bttrogen, 
9(1 er aufwdrt6 gu ben @ternen fa^; 
^cnn toie ieber kodgt, witb ij^m gewogcn; 
ffier el gtaubt, bem ifl ba6 ^ciCge na^. 

JSfBort gc|alten wirb in ienen 9i&umen 
3eb<m fi^dncn, gUubigen ®efu^l. 
ffiage tvit gu itren unb gn ttAumcn! 
^o^er Cinn (iegt oft in finb'ft^em @^ic(. 

This poem was first published in the Taschenhuch fur Damen auf 
1803 and appeared in the same year in the second volume of Schiller's 
collected poems. He wrote to his intimate friend Komer, to whom he 
had sent the poem in manuscript, on October 11, 1802 : „ SRid^ fceitt'l, baf 
bal Sicbi^en bet ICfefU S)eincn Seifaa ^ot. 3(^ l^abe e« mit Siebe gcmai^t." 
The poem has been carefully discussed by G. Kettner in the Zeitschrift 
fur dtutsche PhUologU^ Vol. xx. pp. 340 sqq. 



B. From indnie. 

%vAi bal @(^&nc muf jietben! ^<3A fDtcnfd^cn unb (Slotter begtoinget, 
^\^i bie c^ente SrufI rfl^rt el bel flV9if<9cn Beui. 



€Hel^e, ba koeincn bie (Sottet, el »einen bie ®dtttnnen atte, 
^afi bal @(l^one «etge^t, baf bal iSoafommene flirbt. 

9(tt(|^ ein JTlaglieb gu fein im SRunb bet ^tX\M%% ifl j^etttic^; 
IDenn bal (Semeine ge^t flanglbl gum Orful ^inab. 

This poem was written in 1800. The title means *SoDg of 
Complaint.' 
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APPENDIX III. 

CHARACTER OF WALLENSTEIN. 
(From the History, Book IV.) 

@o en^igtt SBaKenflein in einem ^tter «on f&nfgig Sal^ten feiti t^atm* 
reid^ea unb aupetorbentltd^el 8e(en; burc^ <S^V9ei) em))ov9e]^o(cii, \>yxx^ 
(l^cfud^t deflutjt, l^ei atten fcinen (Stdngein no(|^ gtof unb Bemunbetn^tvert, 
unAl^ertcep^, toenn er SD'tap gcl^alttn ^Attc. S)ie ^lugetiben bcl $cttf(|^et8 
unb ^etben, Jtlug^cit, ®erc(|^ttgfeit, SejHgfeit unb 3Rut, tagen in feinem 5 
(5^ara!tet fotoffalifd^ ^nrttor; abet il^m fel^Iten bic fanfteren ^ugcnbcn bel 
SD^enfcf^en, bic ben <6elben jieten unb bcm ^errft^et 8ie(e etmetl&cn. Sutd^t 
loar bet 3iali6man butd^ ben er koirfte; au^fdl^koeifenb im @ttafen toie im 
38elol^nen, kou^te er ben (Srifcr feiner Untetgebenen in immetn>Al^cenber ®^n« 
nung ju erfatten, unb gel^(n;(|>t ju fein lote er, fonnte fein Selbl^etr in 10 
mitttern unb neuern 3eiten fi(|^ rul^men. ^Dlel^t all %oi^\tx\i\i gatt i^m 
Unterm&tfigfeit gegen feine ^efe^tc;, loeil burc^ iene nur ber @otbat, burcf^ 
biefe ber 9elbl^err l^anbelt. ($r d^te bie 9otgfam!eit ber ^u^))en buri^ 
eigenfinnige ^erorbnungen unb (etol^nte bie SDidigfeit, i^m ju gel^orc^en, au(^ 
in Jtteinigfeiten, mit ^erfd^ioenbung, kveil er ben (Hel^orfam l^ol^er aU ben 15 
(9egen#anb fdJ^At^tc. dinlmaCl Uef er 6ei Sebenljlrafe verbieten, bap in ber 
ganjen ^rmee feine anbern aU rote 9elbi6inben getragen merben foUten. din 
.Stittmeifler ^atte biefen SSefel^l faum vernontmen, al6 er feine mit (9otb 
bur<ll^n)ir!te SetbMnbe al6nal^m unb mit 9&pen trat. SQSaUenflein, bem man 
e€ l^inter^rai^te, mac^te il^n auf ber (SteUe jum OBriflen. %Ui% loar fein 20 
iBliti auf ba6 ®ange geric^tet, unb l^ei aHem ©d^eine ber SBittf&r verlor er 
bo(|^ nie ben ©ruubfaj^ ber BwecfmAfiigfeit au6 ben Slugen. %vt StAul^ereien 
ber @oIbaten in 9reunbe8 Sanb l^atten gefd^^Arfte S^erorbnungen gegen bie 
iD^arobeurd veranlaft, unb ber @trang tear iebem gebro^t, ben man auf einem 
^ie^flal^I l^etreten lotirbe. %<x gefd^^al^ eS, baf SoUenflein fclBfi einem ©oT- 25 
baten auf bem 9etbe Begegnete, ben er ununterfui^t aX< einen t^^ertreter bes 
©efet^el ergreifen tief, unb mit bem gen)o]^nIid()en S)onnermort, gegen toetd^el 
feine (Srinmenbung flattfanb: „%^% bie ^efiie j^ftngen!'' ^um (Slatgen ver« 
bammte. %tt @otbat l^eteuert unb i^eioeijt feine Unfd^utb, aBer bie untoiber* 
ruflidfie Lenten) iji l^eraul. ,,®o l^ftnge man bid() unf(|^utbig," fagte ber Un« 30 
menfcf^ltd^e ; ,,beflo getoiffer mtrb ber @(|^ulbige ^ittern." ^dl^on mad^t man 
bie ^nflalten, biefen ^efe^l gu vodjiel^en, all ber @otbat, ber ft(^ cl^ne 
diettung verl^ren ftel^t, ben vera^eifelten dntfc^lup faft, ni(|^t o^ne 9iad^e jtt 
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^trbeii. SB&enb fAttt tx ftincn ditc^ter an, toirb abet, el^e er feinen 93otfa|^ 
au6ful^ren fann, von tet dberltgencn Snja^t entioaffnet. „3c^t laft i^n 35 
lanfen!" fagte bet ^er^og; „rt »itb ©(^tcden genug crregen." — @cine 
SttigeMgfeit mtirbe tur(^ unermefKcl^e dinhlnfte itnterfliit^t, melt^e idl^rlic^ 
auf btei SRiUionen gefc^dj^t »utben, bit ungel^euten @ummen nt(^t gcrcc|^net, 
bie er unter bem 9{amen oon 9ranbf<^^ungen jv et)>ceffen wuftc ©etn 
fceiet ®inn unb l^eUer ^erflanb erl^ob tl^n ul^er bie 9itUgton<9orurteite fdnc< 40 
3a]^t]^unbertd, unb bie Sefuiten vecgaben ee il^m nie, baf er i^r %^^vbci 
btttd^ft^aute unb in bem !Pa^#e nid^td aU einen romifdl^en Sift^of fal^. 

%ber, toie fc^on fett ©amuett bef ^ro^^eten S^gen fetner, ber ft<^ tntt 
ber Jtit<^e entjtoeite, ein gttl(ili(|^e€ ($nbe nal^m, fo t)enne^rte au(^ SBatten^etn 
bie Bal^I i^rer C^fer. ^uri^ a]>{ond()dintriguen verier er ^u SRegenSburg ben 45 
jtommanboflab unb ^u dger ba< Seben; burc^ mdn(^if(|^e Jtfinfle oerlot er 
oieUeid^t, n>a< me^r al6 beibei, feinen el^rli(|^en 9lamen unb feinen guten 9lnf 
oor ber J9'la(|^»e(t. S)enn enbti(|^ muf man jur ®teuer ber (Sered^tigfett 
ge^el^en, baf t% nid^t gan§ treue Sebern ftnb, bie unl bie ©efd^ii^te biefed 
auferorbentU(|^en 9Ranne< ubertiefert l^aben; baf bie iSerrdterei be< <&er)og6 50 
unb fein C^ttourf auf bie bol^mifc^ ^rone ftdl^ auf feine ftreng beioiefene 
X^atfa(|^e, blofi auf mal^rfcf^einltd^e SSermutungen gtiUtben. 9lo(|^ 1^ ft(|^ ba9 
SDohiment nic^t gefunben, bad un< bie gel^eimen Siriebfebem feine6 ^anbelnS 
mit l^tflortfd^er Bufierldffigfeit aufbedte, unb unter feinen offenttic^en oKgemeiit 
begtaubigten S^aten ifl feine, bie nid^t enbti<!^ aul einer unfd^ulbtgen QueKe 55 
fonnte gefloffen fein. UJiele feiner getabeltflen @d(>ritte betoeifen blof feine 
ernflltd(^e SReigung jum Srieben; bie meifien anbern erfUrt unb entf<^u(bigt 
ba< gerec^te SDtiptrauen gegen ben Jtaifer, unb bad oergeil^Iicf^e iBeflreben, feine 
0Bid^tigfeit ^u be^au^ttn. Bwar jeugt fein Setragen gegen ben Jturfttrflett 
von SSal^n von einer unebeln 9la(|^fu(^t unb einem unverfd^nUd(>en (Seifle; 60 
aber feine feiner Jl^aten bere<^tigt un«, il^n ber ©errftterei fftr ubernnefen 
gtt l^alten. Senn enbti(|^ 9lot unb ^er|n>eif{ung i^n antreiben, bae Urteil 
wirfUc^ )U verbienen, bad gegen ben Unfc^utbigen gefftUt koar, fo fann biefed 
bem Urtai felbjl nid^t jur 8flec|>tfcrtigung gereic|>enj fo flel aBattenflein, nie^t 
weit er WebeU tear, fonbern er rebeUierte, toeil er flet. (5fin Ungtud fur ben 65 
i*ebenben, baf er eine ftegenbe jpartei rt«|> gum geinbe gemacf^t l^atte; — ein 
Unglud fur ben 34>ten, baf i^n biefer 9einb ubertebte unb feine (9efd^i(^te 
fc^tieb. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Thb books marked with an asterisk have been seen or consulted by 
the present editor. The following list does not lay claim to absolute 
completeness, but it is hoped that no book of real importance has been 
overlooked. The titles of most of the English and German School 
editions have been considerably shortened in order to save space. Only 
translations into the English language have been enumerated. 

Many other small pamphlets and short articles which cannot be 
enumerated here are mentioned in Hettler*s book and in some other 
works mentioned above. C£ also Goedeke's Grundriss, Vol v (new 
ed.), pp. 314 sqq. and J. P. Anderson's bibliographical appendix to 
H. W. Nevinson's 'Life of Schiller.* London. 1889. pp. vi— vii 
and XXI — xxii. ; and Georg Schmidt * Die Wallenstein Litteratur/ 
i^'ilS — 1878. Beilage zum i Hefte der 'Mitteilungen des Vereins fur 
Geschichte der Deutschen in Bohmen.' xvii Jahrgang. Prag. 1878. 
(Nos. 433— <5i3') 

A. EDITIONS. 

a. German Editions. 

Wallenstein, ein dramatisches Gedicht von Schiller. Tubingen. Cotta. 

1801. (The first edition which was followed by many others. Of. 

A. Hettler*s and P. TromePs works. On the different m anu script s 

of the play cp. W. Vollmer's edition. Introduction xv— xxi.) 
*Wallenstein, ed. by H. Oesterley in K. Goedeke's *Historisch« 

kritische Ausgabe.' VoL xii, 1—496 and Introd. v—viii. Stutt- 
gart. Cotta. 1873. 
*Wallenstein, with a short Introduction by Karl Goedeke. Cottas 

Bibliothek der WelUitteratur. Schillers samtUche Werke. Vol. 

4. Stuttgart. Cotta. No year. 
*Wallenstein, with an Introduction and with critical notes, ed. by 

Wilhelm Vollmer. Stuttgart. Cotta. 1880. (Various readings 

in full. Most useful.) 
^Wallenstein, ed. by W. v. Maltzahn in Hempel's * Deutsche Klas- 

siker.' Schiller's Werke. Vol. iv. (New ed. Berlin, 1889.) 
^Wallenstein, ed. by Anton Birlinger in J. KUrschner's ' Deutsche 

S. W. T. 19 
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National-Litteratur.' Vol. 133, i. Schiller's Werke, v, i. Berlin 
and Stuttgart. No year. (With a few notes of very little import- 
ance.) 

b. German School Editions. 

I. K. G. Helbig. Stuttgart. Gotta. 1856. 

*3. J. W. Schaefer. Stuttgart Gotta. 1869—70, *i88i. 3 vols. 

•3. CMichaelis. Bielefeld und Leipzig. Velhagen und Klasing. 
No year. 1 vols. 

%. L. Sevin. Berlin. Reuther. 1887. No notes. 

*5* J* Scheuffgen. Miinster. Aschendorff. 1883, '1891. 

*6. M. Miller. Trier. Stephanus. 1893. 

*7. A. Funke. Paderbom. Schoningh. '1891. 

*8. Baumann. Leipzig. Teubner. No year, no notes. 

♦9. T. Polzl. Wien. Holder. 1884, «i 888. 

*io. F. Bernd. Wien, Graeser. No year. 

♦11. G.Kern. Gotha. Perthes. 1887. (Wallensteins Tod ^w/^O 

c. English School Editions. 

(Most of them containing an Introduction and Explanatory Notes.) 

*i. G. A. Buchheim. London. Whittaker and Co. 1863. I, 

•1884; II, » 1883. 
•3, W. H. Carruth. New York. Holt and Co. 1894. (With 

illustrations and coloured map. Gomp. Mod. Lang. Notes. 

X, 163 — 73.) 
*3. H. B. Gotterill. London. Macmillan. 1887. (Wallensteins 

Lager only^ 
4. J. M. Hart. New York. 1875. (Die Piccolomini only^ 

d. French School Editions. 

*i. O. Cottier. Paris. Hachette. 1891. 

*3. A. Chuquet. Paris. Cerf. 1888. (Wallensteins Lager only^ 

*3. J. Kont Paris. Gamier Fr^res. No year (1891?). (Lager 

and Piccolomini only^ 
*4. A. Lange. Paris. Gamier Fr^res. No year. (Wallensteins 

Tod only^ 
*5. B. L^vy. Paris. Hachette. 1883. (Extracts, in 'Schiller, Mor- 

ceaux choisis.') 
*6. L. Schmitt. Paris. Delagrave. 1893. (Extracts with notes.) 
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B. ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

I. The whole play: 

*i. J. A. W. Hunter. London. 1885. (Metre of the original.) 
3. E. Stanhope Pearson. Dresden. 1886. (German Classi- 
cal Plays, Nos. 1 and 3.) 

n. Parts of the play : 

a. Wallensteins Lager: 

*i. (Lord F. Leveson Gower.) London. 1830. (Verse. Name 
of translator not on title-page.) 

*2. Janus Churchill. First in Frazer*s Magazine. Many reprints 
in Bohn's Standard Library since 1846. 

•3. EdwardThornton. Frankfurt on the Main. 1854. (Lite- 
ral translation, prose printed as verse.) 

%. Theodore Wirgman. London. 1871. (Verse with Ger- 
man text opposite. Written in 1866 by an officer in E^t 
India.) 

*5. Sir Theodore Martin in Blackwood's Magazine. Edin- 
burgh. 1893. (February Number. Verse.) 

b. Die Ptccolomini and Wallensteins Tod, 

*i. S. T. Coleridge. London. 1800. a Vols. (Verse. Fre- 
quently reprinted in Coleridge's Poetical and Dramatic 
Works, and, with additions, in Bohti's Standard Library.) 
Cp. Blackwood's Magazine Vol. xiv (1833) pp. 377 — 96; 
Vollmer*s ed. of Wallenstein, Introd. pp. xixsqq.; Schillers 
Briefwechsel mit Cotta (ed. W. VoUmer) pp. 405 sqq. ; A. 
Brandl, S. T. Coleridge und die englische Romantik (Berlin, 
1886), pp. 272 sqq.; Brandl's Coleridge transl. by Lady 
E^tlake (London, 1887), pp. 257 sqq. Cf. also F. Freiligrath 
in the Athenaeum of 186 1, Nos. 1750, 1751, 1755, 1766. 

*3. (G. Moir.) Edinburgh and London. 1827. (Verse. Name 
of translator not given on title-page.) Cf. Goethe's notice 
in *Kunst und Alterthum* vi, 394 [reprinted in the Hempel 
ed. Vol. XXIX, 794 — 5 (Aufsatze zur Literatur)]. 

*3. C. G. N. Lockhart. Edinburgh and London. 1887. (Verse. 
Transl. by an English officer formerly in the Austrian army.) 

c. Die Piccolomini alone: 

*i. W. Walking ton. London. 1862. (Verse. The Contents of 
Wallensteins Tod are given in an Appendix.) 

19—2 
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d. The whoU play by different translators: 

*i* Bohn's Standard Library. London. Bell and Sons. 
Lager by Churchill (ii, a, i) and rest by Coleridge (ii, b, i). 

*9. C. J> Hempel's American Edition of Schiller's Complete 
Works. VoL 1. Philadelphia. 1870. The Lager is given 
in Churchill's and the rest in Coleridge's translation. 

C. METRICAL FORM. 

*Friedrich Zarncke, Ober den fUnffiissigen Iambus, mit besonderer 

Riicksicht auf seine Behandlung durch Lessing, Schiller und 

Goethe. I. Leipzig. 1865. pp. 63 — 70. 
*£duard Belling, Die Metrik Schillers. Breslau. 1883. pp. 

188 sqq. ; 343 sqq. ; 351 sqq. (Cf. also Wackernell in 'Zeitschrift 

fiir deutsche Philologie.' xvii, 461 sqq.) 
*Ht Henkel. Der Blankvers Shakespeares im Drama Lessings, 

Goethes und Schillers (in * Zeitschrift fur vergleichende litterator- 

Geschichte.' i, 331 — 17). 
J. Minor. Neuhochdeutsche Metrik. Strassburg. 1893. (In various 

places.) 

The general outlines of the metre of a German tragedy in blank 
verse with special reference to Wallenstein Part I are also given in the 
present editor's Introduction to VoL I of this play, pp. xx — ^xl. 

D. COMMENTARIES. 

H. Vie h off. Schillers dramatische Meisterwerke mit beleuchtenden 
Einleitungen, etc. Stuttgart. 1869. 
*H. Diintzer. Erlauterungen zu den deutschen Klassikem. Vols. 
17, 18. Schiller's 'Wallenstein.' 6th revised and enlarged ed. 
Leipzig. 1895. (Most useful.) 

* M. Evers. Die deutschen Klassiker erlautert und gewurdigt, etc 

VoL 7. (Wall. Lager only.) Leipzig. 1890. 
*H. Bulthaupt. Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. Oldenburg und 

Leipzig. 1893. 5th revised and enlarged ed. i, pp. 283 — 331. 
*L. Bellermann. Schillers Dramen. Beitrage zu ihrem Verstandnis. 

II (Berlin, 1891), pp. i— 173. (Very valuable.) 

* O. Frick. W^^eiser durch die klassischen Schuldramen, Part II, 

pp. 184 — 360. (Part V of the work: Aus deutschen Lesebiichem.) 
Gera and Leipzig. 1893. (Most useful.) 
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E. REMARKS ON THE PLAY IN SOME OF THE 
BEST LIVES OF SCHILLER AND HISTORIES 
OF LITERATURE. 

(Brahm's, Minor's and Weltrich's Lives of Schiller which are in course 
of publication do not yet. treat of Wallenstein.) 

* K. Hoffmeister. Schiller's Leben, Geistesentwickelung und Werke. 

Stuttgart 1840. Vols. Ill to v in various places. 

* K. Hoffmeister (-H. Viehoff). Schiller's Leben fur den weiteren 

Kreis seiner Leser. Stuttgart. 1854. Vol. 11, pp. 95 — 153. 
*F. Wychgram. Schiller dem deutschen Volke dargestellt. With 
many illustrations. Bielefeld und Leipzig. 1895. pp. 406 — 18. 

* Thomas Carlyle, The Life of Fr. Schiller. London. Chapman 

and Hall. pp. 134 — 5. (Cf. H. Conrad, 'Carlyle und Schiller,' in 

' Vierteljahrsschrift fur Litteratui^eschichte.' ii (1889) 195 — 338.) 
*H. Hettner. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur im achtzehnten 

Jahrhundert. Braunschweig. 1894. Ill, 3, pp. 334 — 53. 
*K. Biedermann. Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Ii, 3, 

3» PP- 995 sqq. Leipzig. 1880. 
*G. Gervinus. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. 5th ed. 1874. 

Vol. V, pp. 539 sqq. 

* Julian Schmidt. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur von Leibnitz 

bis auf unsere Zeit Berlin. 1886. ill, pp. 341 — 4. 

* Wilh. Scherer. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. 6th ed. Berlin. 

1 89 1, pp. 590 sqq. (There is an English translation of this work.) 
*K. Goedeke. Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Aus 

den Quellen. Second Edition. Vol. v, § 355, under i. pp. 313 — 

18 sqq. (A most valuable survey of the literature on the play 

by Max Koch.) 
*A.Koberstein. Geschichte der deutschen Nationallitteratur. Leipzig. 

5th ed. 1873. Vol. IV, pp. 477 sqq. 

F. DIVERSA. 

*C. G. Wenzel. Aus Weimars goldenen Tagen. Dresden. 1859. 

pp. 330 — 337. (Here some of the older literature is mentioned.) 
C. Wurzbach von Tannenberg. Das Schiller-Buch. Wien. 

1859. (Gives a full account of the older literature.) 
*PaulTromel. Schiller-Bibliothek. Leipzig. 1865. pp. 66 sqq. 
*Attgttst Hettler. Schillers Dramen. Berlin. 1885. Nos. 591-- 693. 
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♦J. W. V. Goethe. Essays on the first representations of parts of 
Wallenstein, contributed to the ' Allgemeine Zeitung ' (cf. Tromel, 
pp. ^^ sqq.), reprinted in the Hempel edition, Vol. xxix : Goethe's 
Aufsatze zur Kunst (ed. Fr. Strehlke), pp. 630 — 70. 

*W. SUvern. Uber Schillers Wallenstein in Hinsicht auf die grie- 
chische Tragodie. Berlin. 1800. (Cf. Schiller's reply of July 
36* 1800, reprinted at the end of the Correspondence between 
Schiller and Goethe. (Ed. W. VoUmer, 11, p. 390.) 

*Ludwig Tieck. Dramaturgische Blatter I ( = Kritische Schriften 
III), pp. 37 — 63 and 67 — 75. Leipzig. 185a. (Cf. Goethe's Auf- 
satze zur Kunst, pp. 755 sqq.) 

*Julius W. Braun. Schiller und Goethe im Urtheile ihrer Zeit- 
genossen. Zeitungskritiken, Berichte und Notizen Schiller und 
Goethe und deren Werke betreffend aus den Jahren 1773 — 181 a. 
Erste Abtheilung : SchUler. Vols, ii, pp. 337 sqq. ill, pp. x sqq. 
Leipzig-Berlin. 1882. 

*J. G. Ronnefahrt. Schillers dramatisches Gedicht Wallenstein aus 
seinem Inhalte erkl'art. Leipzig. 1855, '1886. 

*Wilhelm Fielitz. Studien zu Schillers Dramen. Leipzig. 1876. 
pp. 7 — 43. (Cf. Archiv fUr Litteraturgeschichte, vi, pp. 361 sqq.) 

*Karl Werder. Vorlesungen ttber Schillers Wallenstein gehalten an 
der Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin. 1889. (Cf. 2^itschr. f. d. 
deutschen Unterricht, iv, pp. 377 sqq.) 

*Eugen KUhnemann. Die kantischen Studien Schillers und die 
Komposition des 'Wallenstein.' Marburg. 1889. (Cf. Zeitschr. 
fur deutsches Alterthum, Anzeiger, Vol. xvii (1891), pp. 149 sqq.). 

*D. F. S trauss. Gedanken Uber Schillers Wallenstein. (Printed from his 
literary remains in the 'Deutsche Revue.' April, 1894. pp. 103 — 1 10.) 

*Kuno Fischer. Schiller als Humorist, in his ' Schillerschriften.' 
IV, pp. 75 — 114. Heidelberg. 1891. 

*A. Koster. Schiller als Dramaturg. Berlin. 1891. (In various places.) 



*Gustav Freytag. Die Technik des Dramas. Leipzig. *i88i. 

pp. 174 — 81. 
^Hermann Unbescheid. Beitrag zur Behandlung der dramatischen 

LektUre. Berlin. ^1891. (Tn various places.) 
*Rudolf Franz. Der Aufbau der Handlung in den klassischen 

Dramen. Hilfsbuch zur dramatischen LektUre. Bielefeld und 

Leipzig. 1893. pp. 83 — 86 and 393—406. 
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*Rob. Heinr. Hiecke. Uber die Charaktere in Schillers Wallen- 
stein. (1847 and 1849.) (^° ^ *Gesammelte Aufsatze zur 
deutschen Litteratur, ed. G. Wendt Berlin. '1885.) 

♦Karl Tomaschek. SchiUer*s * Wallenstein.* Wien. 1858, «i886. 

*F. Th. Bratranek. Goethe's Egmont und Schiller's Wallenstein. 
Eine Parallele der Dichter. Stuttgart. 1862. 

♦Robert Boxberger. Das Ahnungsvolle in Schillerschen Franen- 
charakteren. Posen. 1886. 

♦Hubert Beck ha us. Zu Schillers Wallenstein. Ostrowo. (Pro- 
gramm.) 1892. 

♦I. Imelmann. Herder und Schillers Wallenstein. Berlin* (Pro« 
gramm.) 1893. 

♦F. Fraedrich. Untersuchungen iiber Schillers Wallenstein. Berlin 
(Programm), 1895. (Discusses the play to the end of Die Picco- 
lomini. Could not be used for the first part of this edition.) 



♦Wallenstein. Trilogie von Schiller. Als fUnfaktiges Trauerspiel 
fur die Btlhne bearbeitet von A. Freiherm von Wolzogen. 
Schwerin. 1869. 

♦Wallstein. Tragedie en dnq actes et en vers... par Benjamin Con- 
stant de Rebecque. Paris et Geneve. 1809. (Die Piccolomini 
and Wallensteins Tod are rendered in free alexandrines and with 
frequent alterations of the play. Cf. W. v. Biedermann, Goethe- 
Forschungen. Frankfurt. 1879. pp. 3 — 4; C. Glauser, Le 
Wallenstein de Benjamin Constant. Aussig. (Programm.) 1894 ; 
and M. Koch, Hochstiflsberichte. 1895. pp. 39 1 — 2.) 

♦Henry Glapthorne. The Tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein. 
London. 1639. (Reprinted in * The old English Drama.' London. 
Vol. II, 1825. No. 2.) 

♦G. Irmer. Die dramatische Behandlung des Wallensteinstoffes vor 
Schiller. (In the Magazine : Nord und SUd. VoL 57, pp. 348 — 61.) 

♦Theodor Vetter. Wallenstein in der dramatischen Dichtung des 
Jahrzehnts seines Todes. Micrselius — Glapthorne — Fulvio Testi. 
Frauenfeld. 1894. 



♦Schillers Briefwechsel mit Korner. Von 1784 bis zum Tode 
Schillers. and edition, ed. Karl Goedeke. a vols. Leipzig. 
1874. ^^^' i^* -^^^^ ^ ^^^ edition of the correspondence in 
Cotta's 'Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur.' 
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*Briefwecli8el zwischen Schiller und W. ▼. Humboldt ad ed. 
Stuttgart. 1876. Also in Cotta's * Bibliothek der Wdtlitteratur.' 

*Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Cotta. £d. Wilh. Vollmer. 
Stuttgart. 1876. 

*Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe. Ed. With. 
Vollmer. 4th ed. « parts. Stuttgart. x88i. (A good popular 
edition in 4 small volumes, with introd. by Franz Mnncker fonns 
part of Cottars ' Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur.*) 

*Schillers Briefe, herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen versehen 
von Fritz Jonas. Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt. Stuttgart. Leipzig. Berlin. Wien. No year. (Since 
1893.) 5 volumes have appeared (i77a^^nd of 1798), the sixth is 
in course of publication, it contains at present the letters up to 1803. 

*Archlv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen. vii, 395 sqq. ; 

XII, 596 sqq. ; Xlii, 99 sqq. 
*Zeitschrift fUr deutsche Philologie. xviil (1886), 54 sqq. 

(On the suppressed monologue of Buttler.) 
*Zeitschrift ftlr den deutschen Unterricht. v, 44 sqq. (Ounp); 

V, 647—9 (Some parallels) ; vii, 160— i (Rimes) ; vii, 455 sqq. 

(Chronology) ; Vlll, 497 sqq. (History and the Drama). 
Zeitschrift fUr die deutsche Sprache. Ill, i; 49; 89. (Notes 

on the language of W. Tod. iv, i.) 
*Neue Jahrbucher fUr Philologie und Paedagogik. Vol. 108 

(1873) PP* 371 sqq. (On various readings); Vol. 114 (1876)* loi. 

Vol. 144 (1891) pp. 566 sqq. (Chronology). 
*Alemannia. xviii, 187 — 91. vii, an— 319; viii, «9— 37; SH — 

35 ; xrv, 44. (Notes on some passages of the play, by Birlinger. 

Of little importance.) 
*Goethe-Jahrbuch. xii, 353 sqq. (Wallenstein and Goethe's 

Egmont.) 
*Archiv fUr Litteraturgeschichte. 11, 159 sqq.; 40a sqq.; vi, 

a6« sqq. ; 373 sqq. ; viil, 544 sqq. ; ix, 339 sqq. ; 560 sqq. [x, 

136; XII, 630]; xiv, in; XV, 304 sqq.; 388 sqq. 

G. SCHILLER'S AUTHORITIES. 

Franz Christoph von Khevenhiller (more correctly spelt Khe- 
venhttller). Annates Ferdinandei. First ed. (until 1633). Regens- 
burg und Wien. 1640—46. 9 vols. fol. Complete edition. 
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Leipzig. 171 6 — a6. 12 vols. (Vol. xi describes the events of 
1628 — 31 ; Vol. XII those of 1633—34. Schiller used especially 
Vols. XI and Xli and also for the earlier portions of his work an 
abstract of the Annals made by J. F. Runde, Leipzig, 1779.) 

Joh. Chr. Herchenhahn, Geschichte Albrechts von Wallenstein, 
des Friedlanders. 3 parts. Altenburg. 1790 — 91. 

M. Ignaz Schmidt, Geschichte der Deutschen. Vols, ix and x. 
Ulm 1789 and 1791. 

Chr. Gottlieb von Murr. Beytrage zur Geschichte des dreys- 
sigjahrigen Kri^es, insonderheit des Zustandes der Reichsstadt 
Numberg wahrend desselben. Nttmberg. 1790. (Cf. Boxberger 
1. c. II, 169.) 

Chr. Gottfried K5rner. Axel, Graf von Oxenstiema. In the 
' Historischer Kalender fUr Damen.' 1792. (Cf. Boxberger in 
the Archiv flUr Litteraturgeschichte II, 167.) 

Samuel, Baron von Pufendorf. Commentarii de rebus Suecicis. 
Utrecht. 1686. Schiller seems to have used the French trans- 
lation *Histoire de SuMe, avant et depuis la fondation de la 
monarchic.' Nouv. ^it contin. jusqu*ii Tann. 1730. 3 tomes. 
Amsterdam. 178?. 

W. Hyacynthe Bougeant. Historic des dreissigjahrigen Krieges, 
etc. Aus dem Franzosischen nebst Zusatzen und Anmerkungen 
von Friedrich Rambach. 4 parts. Halle. 1758 — 60. In his 
introduction Rambach had translated the little book by Sara sin 
on Wallenstein which Schiller seems to have used also. (Cf. 
Boxberger*s edition of Schiller's History of the Thirty Years' War, 
Introd. p. I.) 

G. Ben Schirach. Biographic der Deutschen. 6 parts. Halle. 
1770—74. Vol. V (for Wallenstein). 

Abraham a Santa Clara (Ulrich Megerle), Reimb dich oder ich 
Liss dich. Luzem. 1687. (Cf. Archiv fUr Litteraturgeschichte, 
II (1873), 402 sqq. and Vol. i, pp. 204—5 of this edition.) 

Matthaeus Merian (der Altere), Topographie von Bohmen. (Cf. 
Archiv fur Litteraturgeschichte, li, 168 — 9.) 

The sources have been investigated by Boxberger in the Archiv fUr 
Litteraturgeschichte (ii, 159—178 *Zur Quellenforschung ttber 
Schillers Wallenstein und Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krie- 
ges*). Cf. also Boxberger, Archiv f. L. G. IV, 57 sqq. Some 
other works are mentioned in W. Vollmer's edition. Introd. 
p. vii. 
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H. SOME MODERN WORKS ON WALLENSTEIN 
AND HIS PRINCIPAL OPPONENTS. 

^Leopold V. Ranke. Geschichte Wallensteins. Leipzig. 1869. 
^1880. (The results obtained by him and other recent writers 
on the subject are given at length in Duntzer's Erlauterungen.) 

*H. Hallwich, Wallensteins Ende. Leipzig. 1879. ^ volumes. 

*£. Schebek, Die Losung der Wallensteinfrage. Berlin. 1881. 
Appendix i88a. 

*G. Irmer, Die Verhandlungen Schwedens und seiner Verbundeten mit 

Wallensteinunddem Kaiser, von 163 1 — 34. 3 vols. Leipzi|;. 1888 — 
91. 

'Arnold Gaedeke. Wallensteins Verhandlungen mit den Schweden 
und Sachsen. 163 1 — 34. Frankiiirt am Main. 1885. 

*£. Hildebrand. Wallenstein und seine Verbindungen mit den 
Schweden. Aktenstiicke aus dem schwedischen Reichsarchiv zu 
Stockhohn herausgegeben. Frankfurt am Main. 1888. 

*Max Lenz. Zur Kiitik Sezjrma RaSin's. Important essay published 
in the ' Historische Zeitschrift.' Vol. 59. Miinchen und Leipzig. 
1888. 

*Karl Lamprecht. Deutsche Geschichte. v, a. Berlin. 1895. 
pp. 7"— 45- 

*A. Gindely. History of the Thirty Years' War, translated by 
Andrew ten Brook. Complete in 1 vols. London. 1885. (With 
illustrations.) 

*Georg Winter. Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Kri^;es. Berlin. 
1893. (Forms part of W. Oncken's great collection called 
'AUgemeine Greschichte in Einzeldarstellungen.' Valuable illus- 
trations. At the end criticism of previous works on Wallenstein.) 

*G. Droysen. Gustaf Adolf. 9 vols. Leipzig. 1869 — 187a 

*G. Droysen. Bemhard von Weimar, a vols. Leipzig. 1885. 

*Aug. Kluckhohn. Zur neusten Wallenstein-Litteratur (in * Deutsche 
Rundschau'). Vol. 71 (1891), pp. 434 sqq. 

*R. V. Liliencron. Der Wallenstein der Schiller*schen Tragodie hn 
Lichte der neusten Geschichtsforschung (in < Deutsche Rundschau, ' 
May, 1895, pp. 3ia sqq.). 
Victor Lowe. Die Organisation und die Verwaltung des Wallen- 
steinischen Heeres. Freiburg und Leipzig. 1895. 

For other works see Goedeke, Grundriss' v, a 16 — 7. 
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I. GENERAL INDEX. 



XBctglattbc 1675 

SIlbgTunb 1106 

ablauttn, einem bic Sf&^rte aht 49 

oBfc^kooren, construction i o 1 8, 

2438 
oBft^en, auffttten 2196 

^^t, einen in bte %^t etftAren 108 1, 
2404 

address, forms of address 035, 
1570* 1689, 2010, 2055; pleural 
of polite address 342, 360 

adjective, without inflexion be- 
fore a noun 50 ; without inflexion 
before another adjective 16, 91 ; 
inflexion of the adj. in case it 
stands^ with a subst. without 
the article in the genit. case 491 ; 
adjective placed after its noun 
with repetition of def. art. 566 

^^Ut, bet ^aXbt 9lb(er 3580 

Slbmtrattl^ut 23a 

Slftion, ®^ta^t 901 

alliteration 1703, 3335 

al9 1004 

alfo 273 

SUtan 2267 

alter 680, 2757 

ftnflanb, 9. nefmen, anfiel^en 102 

an^dnbig 3862 

archaisms 243, 275 

91r!eBuf!er 262^ 

article, omission of def. art 61, 
954* 971* omission of indeBn. 
art. 1 691; second article sup- 
pressed in phrases containing two 



nouns of different gender 304, 
881 ; defin. article reduced in 
colloquial speech after pre- 
positions 1044; primary signi- 
fication of defin. article 581, 
io6o» 3484; def. art. to be ren- 
dered by possess, pron. iii, 
12 12, 1324; def. art. before 
proper names denotes familiarity 

41 

astrological terms 3, 17, 23; 

astrological language 1349 
^uftoitQttmoVt 2588 
au9, a i^ au6 1373 

fBann 3348 
Safe 2055 
Safiaef 2 1 10 
f8aftti 2634 
bebeuten, einen h. 2000 
]^ebt=Berebet 1657 
aSeflallung 582 
Settc 2269 

Mei^en, e6 hltxtt bol^ci 687; ((eiBen 
=flerben 2653 

W 353 

Slutlfreunb 425 

brauci^en, c6 Btauci^t construction 124 

aStief unb @iege( 463 

a^rubet as form of address 935 

colloquial language 348, 1044, 
1300, 1499 

ba 118, 864, 1743 
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INDEX, 



IDdmon, bet (dfc {Ddnwn 1473 
dative of interest 1476, 1581, 1701 ; 

ethical 314, 643; dat. incom- 

modi 173 
bc6 836 

beuil^ty mi<^ bcuc^t 3415 
bicfet before proper names 411 
bie« Oefi^Ui^t 584, 35«« 
S)iftatot 3574 
bo<^ 46, 13a, o6a 
domuSi in caaente domo. 94 
S)o|)))c(f(^ein 17 
S)o))|)eIftnn be6 SeB(n6 161 
IDotn vex Suge 877 
botten 3350 
biitfcn 1249, ^^39 

dhettl^at 9866 

dilcnbc 831 

cinfallcjiy bal fftUt bit iii<^t ein 79 

dingetoeibe 1640 

etnfdf^reden 317 

enggebunbcn 3513 

cntel^rt 3863 

epic passages in the drama, p. 461 

drfolg 38(^ 

ctl^eBen, preterite 3435 

etlill^nen, ft<^ etf., construction 3359 

etfunbtgen, erfunbcn 3357 

etfunflein 1573 

crfc^nnngen, etwa6 etfc^toingen 1589 

%% nom. sing. 3495 ; old genit. 389 

tixo9i 3585 

duret for ducc 381 1 

fallen 3345 

ta^ne 1854, 1895 

fa^rl^tn 1630 

9arB( fatten 3533 

faffeit, fl<l^ faffctt 1900 

Safnad^t 3779 

fein in feiit l^flrgtrlic^ 1538 

SelbBinbc after 3538 

8elb^au)}tmanii 1876 

gctonic 335 

Setfcn beioegen 39 11 

fe», ft tft fefl 3336 

gigurant 577 



foreign terms 134, 335, 401, 901, 

3343, 3344 
9ottftne mailmen 3343 
fret, fccie 6eclc 1313; freic 6tabt 

«579 
fmentlu^ 3359 

Sciebe, Srieben 438 

ftomm 3407 

ffiv and oot 343 

f&t^en 3766 

fftttreffti^ 343 

•gallicisms 3806, 3857 

Slang 3335 

ge*, prefix wrongly used in forming 

past participles 3373 
geiben, auf ctkool nu^ts geben 3363 
©ffteitet, p. 335 
gel^en, t% %t%i nii^t 348 
gelten, c6 gilt 17 15; el gilt xSOj/t 

33" 
gemetn, bal (Bemeine 3ii; =:geineiii« 

fam 375 ; 1978 
Oenetal, 06crfl 3448 
genitive, free construction of genit 

150; gen. of foreign femin. 

proper names 15 13; gen. of 

family names preceded by def. 

article 1545 
gettt 3546 

<Bcf(^i(l(^te, plur. 336 
Oefdj^Ui^t, biel Oefc^lei^t 584, 3533 
ge^tig, bal etoig (Be^tige 308 
^eotertfdf^ein 17 
Oeioc^t 1843 
gloubtg 3537 
Otud, gittel 9tt<f 3387 
glu(ia<^ ^305; bal glft<f(t(^e (Befftfl 

755 
(Bnabe, duet (Bnaben 343 

®nabenbi(b 31 15 

Goethe's dgmont, parallel pas- 
sages or situations from d g m n t 
184, p. 305 (bottom), 1793, 
1841, 3569, 3876, 3560, 3679, 

3829 
golbnet aRittettoeg 3549 

golbnet ^i^W^tX 509 

®ott ein (9ott 3914 



INDEX, 
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gdttUil^, bic OdttUc^n 800 
guardian angel 1182 
gulbene (Bnabenfettc 3351 
gut, cttoa6 gttt fctn la^cn i 

^<mb, phrases with ^anb 61, 709 ; 

^onb ttitb 9ufi (o^n 236 
^anb»oU 365 
^artf<^ler 3355 
^QXi%, ^au6 6flrci<^ 1099 ; ^attf be< 

tci^cnS 3615 
^attfcR 309 
j^cim^dleti 3691 
^fd^en 1 8a 

l^clfen, preterite subj. 2888 
^et§ 314, 718, 1^30, 1635, 1899; 

^et) be< 4^ergcn< 2 118 
History of the Thirty Year^ War 

by Schiller, referred to in the 

notes 193, 3a 1, 49?, 1 106, 1794, 

p. 177 
^0^, ba6 ^d<l^^c in bet SBcU 837 
^o<l(»feUg 341 
iofbutg 1801 

l^offen, i<^ toid nii^t ^offen 446 
^of^att 509 
^o^eitbUdenb 750 
W 1798 

»icn, words in »icii 349 
*ier, words in 'ict 131, 940 
imperative for conditional 917 
*ion, words in asvl 80, 401 

ia 683, 12 16, 1563 
Sagbjug 3039 
iammetvod 1338 
icbeitno<|^ 391 
xcbmcba; 1393 
tenet bott 3861 
ie|o 87 
iftng^ 1659 
Snnfet 1138 
3ntament 3368 
j^^ 870 

itattui 970 
fanjeaicten 3585 
Jtattaufe 3477 



Jtetl, plural 3351 

itettenfngetn 3301 

itommanbo 961 

itommenbant 3373 

Jtoninnftton 401 

Jtonttttten) 377 

toflen, construction 15 16 

9x<xxL\, ben it. auf cttoal fe|cn 1530 

itteil, ^eutf(^(anb6 jtteifc 604 

ittiegeSf&tfl 386 

Jttiegrtje^rtet 1873 

ittont, bic jttonc oon Socmen 333 

Inimm, ein Immmei 9tof 3353 

itttnbf^aft, Jtnnbc 1580 

Saget, plural Sdget 1807 

SArmen 1608 

«at*e 3538 

la$ fc^n 3364 

Saunc 1483 

€cB(n6tt}oge 35(50 

letters and documents mentioned 

in theplay 3866 
4ing, sumx 104 
tolgel^en, e6 gej^t lol 975 
tolfc^lagen 1534 
«ofung 536, 3317 
£ug nnb Sjnig 1805 
«ugengrf^ 1445 
Itttl^etifi^, accentuation 397 

9RaTejictt6 33 

Sleilcnaeiget 830 

meine<glei<^cn 11 13 

aRcnfi^fii^reit, SRenfu^^eit 133 1 

9Ref]6u(^ 3597 

messengers report, pp. 3$o — 61 

metre (for details see Introd. to 
Part I): old forms used for 
metrical reasons 306 ; words in 
»icn, «iet, 'ion see i; syncope 4, 
1657; monosyllabic pronuncia« 
tion334,6o4; hiatus 364; short 
lines 346, 3414, 3539; six accents 
in a line 544; unaccented syl- 
lables between accents 1644; 
enjambement 33; stichomythia 
3098, 3100; end of some scenes 
1390$ rime 954, 1740, 3161 
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Sfltuttui 1643 

a)>ltftofolmttl 955 

mit famt 1331 

mitf))icleti, eiitem...mitf|)iclcit 261 

monologue, use of monologue, 

p. 181 
SRorbfne^^t 2405 
milnHg 711 
SWiit 3555 

nad^fud^en urn ettoal 1 104 

names, inflexion of names 1545, 
1580, 3282 ; Christian names in 
fEU aVitnfttin 1570, 3318 

n^;ation, double n. 1985 

ncite SRenfil^en 517 

nic^t, original meaning 3641 

m^t.,.nodf for n>cter...ito<^ 2083 

nimmer 3466 

null 3269 

Slummn, tint gtof e 9htmmer 914 

nun etnmal 3480 

nunmel^r 3391 

CBecH 1654, 2448 
£)^m 441 
o^ngefdl^ 944 
C^nmad^t iii, 761 
6la»etg 1935 
optxintn 3 
Cfimeer 358 

participle, present part, with causa- 
tive sense 1346, 1384, 145a, 
2101 ; past part, with active 
sense 1645 

^artifane 1913 

^ergament 3253 

pfit^tn, construction 3150 

^fiiiS^t 1857; ))fli(^ttjetfle|fen 1645 

phrases, two words forming idio- 
matic phrases 1865 

$tan, plural 57 

planet, tit fitUn ^(aneten p. 174 

^iantttnafptH p. 174 

plural in *t 3351 

9)oI, etttn tt» 0ott 734 

^wft 3556 

$o|l in ^t^tipofi 3389 
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^ct6ge(cn 3404 

present for the future 1364; his- 
torical pres. 933 

preterite indicative 164,840, 1194; 
pret. subj. 664; difference of 
radical vowel in the sing, and 
plur. of the pret. of many strong 
verbs 3574 

*ttnj 515 

pronouns, personal pron. omitted 
339* ^74* ^ omitted 1889; idio- 
matic useofthesing. of theneuter 
pron. 1537; free construction of 
neuter pronouns 3359 ; pleonastic 
use in familiar phrases 1300 

proverbial saying 3576 

Ouabrant p. 174 

quttt 3839 

quotations, familiar quotations 
from lEDaHen^einS Xnt 183, 
366, 470, 779, 787, 897, 943, 
1681, 1786, 1793, 1813, 1871, 
3163. 3180, 3797 

rafi^ 1090 

>tat in compounds 313 

Steepen 3439 

Sled^nung, auf St. fe|cn 65; in 9t. 

btingen 1060 
ditng 3 191 

SRingftagcn after 3538 
tudf^lol 1686 

rufen, construction, after 3377 
Tunb unb nctt 998, 3394 
!Runbe 906 

fden, be< 3)ra(^en ddfne fden 649 

@atamanbec 795 

@Aumnt< 3157 

scenes suppressed p. 173 

fc^aubernb 1346 

@(l(^etm 1039, 1645 

@(^etge 3510 

@(^iff, be« ®(u(ie< ®c^iff 916 

fdf^Iagen, ftc!^ in« Sluge fd^tagen 3806 

@(^langenfrumme 1937 

\^\t^i 3554 

%i^xMx\t genitive 3140 
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Sftilvi, bal Gc^dne 3180, 3453 (fi^dnc 
@efte 1947) 

Gcl^ircdetti^atib, bic fafte G<9. 1345 

fd^ted^aft 1366 

fitl^cienbet S^errat aa87 

fc^mati, bet ^c^toarge 850 

fein, e« ifl mir urn. . . (ctioal )U tl^uit) 998 

fc|en 928 

\t%vx an cttoal 1534 

Shakespeare, parallel expressions, 
passs^ges and situations ; Macbeth 
647, 1445, 3709, [p. I95> before 
444]; Richard II a888; y. 
Caesar 734, 1643; Hamlet 111^ 

Wet 753» ^095, 3634 

singular denoting a group of per- 
sons 66, 1635, 1755 

fo "63, 1354 

6otbat bet Sfortuna 3339 

ep^xt p. 174 

f^nengen, ba< 9lofi f^rengen 3045 

Ctaffel 3887 

ftefen, pret. subj. ^nbc 396; c6 

fie^t iei mtt 390, 1307; ^t ttxoca 

flel^en 3292; =n>ibet|ie9cn 2797; 

^e^enbel §ufe6 491 
Ihafen, einen Sftgen ^afen 6a 
CtiUf, plural 3318 
style 348, 2434 
subjunctive, various cases 102 1, 

1068, 1 187, 1284, 1651, 1858, 

«586 
fttc^en, bal SDette fud^en 979 

tcca^ta 873 
tcuet 107 1 
t^un, t» tfun 587 
tiefftnnig 158 
Sraum 3446 
treiBen 770 
tifarmenb 158 

ilBet with verbs of motion 928 

tibetnAdf^tig 518 

fibenoAltigen used absolutely 2671 

ttn«, meaning of the prefix 167 

unglcid^ ooit einem benfen 2965 

UngftitH)f 1327 

ttntctfangen, ftd^ untetfangen 3692 



Uriel 2704 



»eT', the prefix in verbal compounds 
of frequent occurrence in Schil- 
ler where now other or no pre- 
fixes are used 362, 458, 3854 

verbs, verbs of motion suppr^sed 
58, 2018; auxiliaries omitted in 
dependent clauses 73; simple 
verbs instead of compounds 416, 
1357 5 reflective verbs rendered 
by passive 483, 780 

oetbctbeti, two verbs 1201 

vergnfigt 2814 

^txf^ai 3026 

vet^Angiti<t>ott 10 

SOermdgen 758 

ttctrufen 757 

»ccf(l(i(agen, c6 Mtfd^Ugt mtt nic^tl 
3310 

vetftegelt unb t>etbrtefit 946 

fflol! 337» 1437 

J9S)a(flatt 368 

tt}a6=ettoa< 1626 

ffie^t unb ffiolfe 3335 

aBeilc 2097 

»elf(^ 855 

ODeltgei^ 898 

toentg, construction 391 

met = bet, nelc^et 114 

toetben, mtt mttb ettool 1394 

Iffietf in military language 2631; 

*tottl as the second part of 

compounds 2396 

®^t 33«4 
lEDibbetfed 2173 

mibctn 2995 

ta)icbo<^ 3542 

miHenl fein 706 

totttbat 163 1 

no^l 1 816 

SDunfdf^ 2297 

jAttajJ^ 440, 3178 
3ei(^en 3605 
3eitung 2644 
3obiaf, ICietfteiS 634 
3ufaa 943 
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II. INDEX OF NAMES. 

(For names not given in the following lists see the Index of Names 

to Part I.) 

(a) Persons, Nations, btc. 



attita 287 

99annicr 940 

(Saefat 837, 838, 843 

ttaraffa 1655 

JDcutfc^e 988 

S)evetoujc p. 166 

IDilBaQ) 1846 

(Stinnpni lyii 

O^er^ajv 1567 

(ii^angelifd^e 2600 

getbinanb III 1934 

Stiebldnbetin 1500 

9aaa« 41 

Oetatbin p. 265 

©otbon pp. 348-9, 3479, «545 

Mif<^« 1833 
itafio|)eia 341 1 

itaunt^ 1567 

itinlf9 1 7 16 

Saren 3441 

Sauenl^urs, ^ttya^ %twx\ »im S. 1549 

SRacbonalb p. 1^ 

aRontecucutt 1655 

j^lettitunn p. 320, 3184 



^oi^l^elBel p. 347 

^a)>^cnl^eimtf(^c 3196 

^faljgraf 1759, (448) 

$l9tT>tt6 387 

Clue^cnBctgev 885, 1370 

SRadf^egottin 3435 

aU^eingrof 333, 3633, «^5 

Cotitmuf 35 

©d^ietfenbetg 3033 

^i(ffali90tttit 3434 

^edenborf 3083 

eeni p. 174 

@eftna 46 

@^aniet 1137, 1865 

6ttV< 3660 

%tx:^% (Bcdfln ^ 3984 

X^etla p. 330 

StefcnBad^cr 964, 1578 

Sutfeti 3615 

SBadenflciner 3395 

Wallenstein*s first wife 3471 

lEDaUonen 1599, P* ^34* '^77* ^'9^ 
SBranget 333 



ifi) Countries, Towns, Seas, etc. 
(An ^has been placed after those places which are shown on the map.) 



aitenBetg 1839 
S3cU 330 
aSo^eim 309 
Sraunau 1736 
aStilnn 1736 
aSubtoeit 1736 
SBittgatt 3545, 3543 
Cger 346 M 
SfalfenBcrg 3081 M 
Stauenberg d^^ 
©itfc^in 3477 
®logau 3599 
Sngolflabt 3340 



3i>d^im<t^at 3638 M 
JtArntnerianb 3668 
JtontgtngtAI 1736 
«otttjre 3495 
JB'leuflabt 3634 M 

^«S 39^ M 

©tralfunb 335 

©ilbccmanntanb 334 
S^oc 17^6 
SxK^au 3050 M 
Sirfd^ientettt 3648 M 
aSBeibcn 3634 M 
Bnal^m 1736 
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COMPLETE LIST. 







1. GREEK. 






Author 


Work 


Editor 


Price 


Arlstoplianes 


Aves — Plutus — Ranae 


Green 


3/6 each 


>t 


Vespae 


Graves 


3/6 


BnrlpldeB 


Heracleidae 


Beck & Headlam 3/6 


»f 


Hercules Furens 


Gray & Hutchinson 1/- 


»» 


Hippolytus 


Hadley 


1- 


*> 


Iphigeneia in Aulis 
Hecuba 


Headlam 
Hadley 


1/6 


f) 


Alcestis 


f f 


In the Press 


t> 


Orestes 


Wedd 


4/6 


Herodotus 


Book V 


Shuckburgh 


. 3/: 


)i 


„ VI, VIII, IX 


»» 


4/- each 


»» 


„ viil 1—90, IX 1—89 


*» 


3/6 each 


Homer 


Odyssey ix, x 


Edwards 


2I6 each 


n 


XXI 


ft 


1/. 


»» 


Iliad VI, XXII, xxiii, xxiv 


}f 


I/- eaeA 


Lndan 


Somnium, Charon, etc. 


Heitland 


3/« 


»» 


Menippus and Timon 


Mackie 


3/6 


Flato 


Apologia Socratis 


Adam 


3/6 


»» 


Crito 


ft 


1/6 


ft 


Euthyphro 


ft 


1/6 


ft 


Protagoras 


J. & A. M. Adam 4/6 


Flntarcb 


Demosthenes 


Holden 


4/6 


f» 


Gracchi 


ft 


61- 


»» 


Nicias 


»t 


5/- 


»» 


Sulla 


»> 


61- 


If 


Timoleon 


ft 


6/- 


Sophocles 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


Jebb 


*I6 


Thncydldes 


Book III 


Spratt 


s/- 


>> 


Book VII 


Holden 


5/- 


Zenoplion 


Agesilaus 


Hailstone 


*/6 


tt 


Anabasis Vol. I. Text. 


Pretor 


3/- 


> 




„ Vol. II. Notes. 


f> 


4/6 


»i 




I, n 


ft 


4/- 


»i 




„ I, III, IV, V 


ft 


71' each 


») 




„ II, VI, VII 


tt 


. 3/6 each 


«i 




Cyropaedeia i, 11 (1 vols.) 


Holden 


61. 


»i 




„ III, IV, V 


ft 


5/- 




J 


„ VI, VII, VIII 

I 


•t 


5/- 


79 


^96 


^ 
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2. LATIN. 








Author 


Work 


Editor 


i 


Price 


ffMnmr 


De Bello Gallico 










Com. I, III, VI, VIII 


Peskett 


1/6 


each 


»» 


„ ii-iii, and VII 


»» 


^Z- 


each 


i» 


„ i-iii 


♦» 




3/; 


t» 


» iv-v 


ff 




i(S 


»» 


De Bello Civill Com. I 


»» 




3- 


>» 


„ ,, Com. Ill 


»f 


In the Press 


Cicero 


Actio Prima in C. Verrem 


Cowie 




i/« 


ff 


De Amicitia 


Reid 




3/« 


f» 


De Senectute 


}> 




3/6 


»» 


Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 










Prima in C. Verrem 


Heitland & Cowie 


3/- 


»f 


Philippica Secunda 
Pro Archia Poeta 


Peskett 




3/6 


>♦ 


Reid 




'/- 


»» 


„ Balbo 


»» 




1/6 


>» 


„ Milone 


f» 




a/6 


»» 


„ Murena 


Heitland 




3/- 


») 


„ Plancio 


Holden 




4/6 


>} 


„ Sulla 


Reid 




3/6 


»f 


Somnium Scipionis 


Pearman 




*/- 


Comeliiu NepoB Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 








tides, Pausanias, Cimon 


Shuckburgh 




'^^ 


»♦ 


Hannibal, Cato, Atticus 


*f 




1/6 


Horace 


Epistles. Bk i 


}} 




»/6 


>> 


Odes and Epodes 


Gow 




5/- 


>• 


Odes. Books i, ill 


>» 


2l- 


each 


f> 


„ Book II, IV 


>9 


ijSeach 


f> 


Epodes 


Jf 




./« 


Uvy 


Books IV, VI, IX, XXVII 


Stephenson 


il6 


each 


»» 


n V 


Whibley 




a/6 

each 1 
ii/6 J 


»> 


„ XXI, XXII 


Dimsdale 


216 


Lacan 


Pharsalia. Bk I 


Heitland & Haskim 


»> 


Pharsalia. Bk vii 


Postgate 


In the Press | 


LncretliiB 


Book V 


Duff 




il- 


(md 


Fasti. Book vi 


Sidgwick 




1/6 


»» 


Metamorphoses, Bk i. 


Dowdall 




1/6 


Flaatne 


Epidicus 


Gray 




3/- 


>» 


Asinaria 


f» 




3/6 


»» 


Stichus 


Fennell 




«/6 


«) 


Pseudolus 


Auden 




3/- 


Qnlntns Cnrtliui Alexander in India 


Heitland & Raven 


3/6 


Tacitus 


Agricola and Germania 


Stephenson 




3/- 


)> 


Hist. Bk I 


Davies 


In the Press | 


Terence 


Hautontimorumenos 


Gray 




3/" 1 


VergU 


Aeneid i to xii 


Sidgwick 


1/6 


each 1 


»» 


Bucolics 


)} 




1/6 1 


»» 


Geoi^cs I, II, and iii, iv 


It 


5/- 


each 1 


» 


Complete Works, Vol. i. Text „ 




3/6 1 


»3 


„ „ Vol. II, Notes „ 

2 




4/6 1 
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3. FRENCH. 

Work 

Le Roi des Montagnes 
La Suite du Menteur 
Polyeucte 
Lazare Hoche 
Bertrand du Guesclin 



») 



Louis XI 

Les £nfants d'Edouard 

Le Vieux C^libataire 

Jeanne d'Arc 

La Canne de Jonc 



Author 

About 

Ck>niei]le 

it 
De Bonnetihose 

ft 
Delayigne 

>» 
D'HarlevlUe 
De Lamartine 
De Vlgny 

Erckmann-Cliatrlaii La Guerre 
Ouizot 

Lemerder 
Mme de Stael 

Merlm^ 
Miclielet 
M6U6re 

f ) 

f> 

«» 

ft 
Firon 
Fonsard 
Badne 

ft 
Sainte-BeuTe 



Editor 

Ropes 

Masson 

Braunholtz 

Colbeck 

Leathes 



Part II ( With Vocabulary) 



ff 



Saintine 



Discours sur THistoire de la 

Revolution d'Angleterre 
Fred^onde et Brunehaut 
Le Directoire 
Dix Annees d'Exil 
Colomba 

Louis XI & Charles the Bold 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L*£cole des Femmes 
Les Pr^ieuses ridicules 

„ {^Abridged Edition) 
Le Misanthrope 
La Metromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
Les Plaideurs 

„ {Abridged Edition) 
M. Dam. (Causeries du 

Lundi, Vol. ix) 
Picciola 



Eve 

ft 
Masson 

Clapin & Ropes 

Eve 

Clapin 



Price 
In the Press 

ih 

2l- 

»/- 
1/. 

./6 

2h 
2/- 

1/6 
1/6 

3/- 



Eve 

Masson 

Masson & Prothero 



Ropes 



ff 



ft 



Serihe ft Legouv^ Bataille de Dames 



ScrilM 

fl^daine 

flouvestre 



Clapin 

Saintsbury 

Braunholtz 

ft 

ft 
Masson 

Ropes 

Braunholtz 

ft 

Masson 

Clapin 

Bull 

Colbeck 

BuU 



ft 



ft 



TMerry 



ft 

TiUemaia 
Toltalra 

f» 
»> 
Zavier de 
Malstre 



Le Verre d'Eau 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 

Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 

Le Serf {fVith Vocabulary) „ 

Lettres sur Thistoire de 

France (xiii— xxiv) Masson & Prothero 

Recits des Temps Merovin- 

giens, I — III Masson & Ropes 

Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv* Siecle Masson 
Histoire du Siecle de Louis 

XIV, Pt I, Ch. I— XI II Masson & Prothero 

Pt II, Ch. XIV — XXIV 

Pt III, Ch. XXV— end 



•f 



ft 



« t. M.M.Mf -W... ^«.» WUN* „ 

iLa Teune Sib^rienne. Le) ^ 
UpreuxdelaCit^d'AosteJ ^^^^"^ 



H 



«/6 
./- 

1/6 

3/6 

2/- 

'/• 

1/6 
1/. 
,/- 

«/- 
i/- 

1/- 

»/- 
1/- 

1/. 

«/. 

$ 

2l6 

3/- 

2h 

1/6 

2/6 
2/6 

1/6 
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4. GERMAN. 






AutJufr 


Work 


Editor 


Price 




Ballads on German History 


Wagner 


a/. 


Benedlz 


Dr Wespe 


Breul 


3/- 


nr^ytag 


Der Staat Friedrichs des 








Grossen 


Wagner 


1/. 




German Dactylic Poetry 


ff 


3/- 


CkMtlie 


Knabenjahre (1749 — 1761) 


Wagner & Cartmell 2/- 


»» 


Hermann and Dorothea 


»» »» 


3/6 


ff 


Iphigenie 


Breul In the Press 


Grimm 


Selected Tales 


Rippmann 


3/- 


Gutskow 


Zopf und Schwert 


Wolstenholme 


3/6 




Der geheime Agent 


E. L. Milner Barry 


' 3/- 




Das Bild des Kaisers 


Breul 


3/- 


»f 


Das Wirthshaus im Spessart 


Schlottmann 





Kloe 
KohlravMli 



Die Karavane 

Der Oberhof 

Die deutschen Heldensagen 

Das Jahr 181 3 

Minna von Bamhelm 



& Cartmell 
Schlottmann 
Wagner 
Wolstenholme 



«» 



3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

»/- 
Wolstenholme 

In the Press 

Breul 3/- 

Sime 3/- 

Wagner 1/- 



Wolstenholme 



iMUnff ft GeUert Selected Fables 
MendelBfOIm Selected Letters 
Bawmer Der erste Kreuzzug 

Biebl Culturgeschichtliche 

Novellen 
„ Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 

rechtigkeit Gottes », 

fkdilUer Wilhelm TeU Breul 

„ (Ahridged Edition) 1, 
Geschichte des dreissigjah- 

rigen Kri^[s Book ill. 
Maria Stuart 
Wallenstein I. (Lager and 

Piccolomini) 
„ Wallenstein II. (Tod) 

IJUand Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben Wolstenholme 



» 



•f 



ff 



»> 






3/- 

3/^ 

3/- 
3/6 

3/6 
3/« 
3/* 
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6. ENQLI8H. 



Anthop 

Ukjov 
Wallace 

Cowl«7 
Gray 
Uaoamlay 
More 

MUton 

»» 
f > 
}t 
99 
$$ 
f } 
*t 

Pope 
Soott 

>» 
Bbakeipeare 



»> 



•I 
ft 

» 

»» 



Lumby 



Innes 
Lumby 



ff 



Verity 



Shakespeare 
Sidney 



A Sketch of Ancient Philoso- 
phy from Thales to Cicero 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 
History of the Reign of 

King Henry VII 
Essays 
Poems 
Lord Clive 

History of King Richard III 
Utopia 

Arcades and Comus 
Ode on the Nativity, L'Alle-) 
gro, II Penseroso & Lycidas( 
Samson Agonistes 
Paradise I^t, Bks I, ii 

Bks III, IV 

Bks V, VI 

Bks VII, VIII 

Bks IX, X 

Bks XI, XII 
Essay on Criticism 
Marmion 

Lady of the Lake 
Lay of the last Minstrel 
Legend of Montrose 
A Midsummer-Night's Dream 
Twelfth Night 
Julius Caesar 
The Tempest 
ft Fletdier Two Noble Kinsmen 
An Apologie for Poetrie 



Price 

3/6 
4/6 



3/- 

4/- 
Tovey In Preparation 



ff 



>> 



i> 



»» 



W^t 
Masterman 

Flather 

Simpson 

Verity 

>f 

t> 

Skeat 
Shuckburgh 



1/6 
3/6 
3/6 

3/- 

1/6 

1/- 

,/. 

«/- 

«/• 

In the Press 

216 
2l6 

216 

1/6 
i6 
i6 
1/6 

3/6 

3/- 



Weit 

Carlos 

mil 

Bartholoiiiew 



Elements of English Grammar 
English Grammar for Beginners 
Short History of British India 
Elementary Commercial Geography 
Atlas of Commercial Geography 



«/6 
i/- 

1/6 
3/- 



RoUnBon 



Church Catechism Explained 



»/• 



5 
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6. EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 



Author 

Ocdbeek 
Comenliui 



Sf6 

BidgwUk 
Ablwtt 



PcMfla 

Locke 

Milton 

Sidffwlck 

Tbilng 



fFimfc 



Editor 



I VoL 



Lectures on the Teaching of Modem 

Languages 
Life and Educational Works Laurie 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education 

L On Marking 

II. On Stimulus 

IIL On the teaching of Latin 
Verse Composition 
General Aims of the Teacher) y « 
Form Management ( 

Thoughts on Education Quick 

Tractate on Education Browning 

On Stimulus 
Theory and Practice of Teaching 



tinj 



Price 
2/. 

3/6 



2/. 



1/6 
3/6 

2/- 
I/- 

4/6 



Ball 
Badld 



»» 



)» 



)> 



7. MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary Algebra 
Books I — VI, XI, XII 
Books I — VI 
Books I — IV 
Also separately 
Books I, & II ; III, & IV; v, & vi; xi, & xii i/6 each 



Taylor 






4/6 
5/- 

3/- 



Solutions to Bks I— iv W. W. Taytor 

Hobaonft JeHop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 



t« 



Loney 



tf 



Sxnitli, 0. 



If 



»> 



Hale, 0. 



Elements of Statics and Dynamics 

Part I. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of Dynamics 
Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 

Part I. Chapters I — ^viii. Elementary, with 

or without answers 

Part II. Chapters IX— xx, with or without 

answers 
Key to Smith's Arithmetic 



«/• 

4/6 
7/6 

4/6 
36 
7/6 

4/6 

3/6 
«/. 

7/6 
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General Editors: 
J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop op Wobc?esteb, 
A. F. EIBEPATBICE, D.D., Beqiub Pbofebsob of Hebbsw. 



Extra Foap. 8to. oloth, with Maps when required. 
Book of Joflbna. Bev. G. F. Maolbab, D.D. 2«. 6(2. 
Book of JudSMk Bev. J. J. Lias, M. A. 3<. 6d, 
Tixmt Book of 8amu«L Prof. Eibepatbick, D.D. 3«. 6(2. 
8«ooiid Book of 8amu«L Prof. Eibkpatbigk, D.D. Ss. 6<2. 
First & 8«oond Books of Xli&gs. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 3«. 6d. each. 
Books of Bxra & ITeksmiali. Prof. Byle, I).D. is, 6(2. 
Book of Job. Prof. Davidson, D.D. 5<. 
Fsalms. Book Z. Prof. Eibepatbiok, D.D. Ss. 6(2. 
Fsalms. Books ZZ and HZ. Prof. Eibepatbick, D.D. Ss, 6(2. 
Book of Bodoslastes. Very Bev. E. H. Plumptbe,D.D. 5«. 
Book of Zsaiak. COiapcZ. — HBKIB. Bey. J. Skinneb, D.D. 

In the Press. 
Book of Jsremiab. Bev. A. W. Stbbanb, D.D. is, 6(2. 
Book of BsskidL Prof. Davidson, D.D. 5«. 
Book of Hossa. Bev. T. E. Oheyne, M.A., D.D. Bs, 
Books of Josl and Amos. Bev. S. B. Dbiveb, D.D. 

In the Press, 
Books of Obadiak and Jonali. Aroh. Pebowne. 2«. 6(2. 
Book of BKIeak. Bev. T. E. Ohetne, M.A., D.D. Is. 6(2. 
If almm, TTahakkiik <g Zspkanlah. Prof. Davidson, D.D. Bs. 
BooksofBtoggai, SSscbarlak ABbdaelii. Arch. Pebowne. 3«.6(2. 
Book of Malaohl. Arohdeacon Pebowne. Is, 
Ooap^l aeoordlns to 8t Matthew. Bev. A. Gabb, M.A. 28, 6(2. 
Oospel aeoordlns to 8t BKark. Bev. G. F. Macleab, D.D. 2<. 6(2. 
aoap«l aoc to 8t Ziiiks. VeiyBev. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. is, 6(2. 
Ooap^l aoeordlns to 8t Jolin. Bev. A. Plummeb, D.D. is. 6d, 
Aets of tko Apostlss. Prof. Luhbt, D.D. is. 6(2. 
Bplstls to tbs Bomans. Bev. H. G. G. Moule, D.D. Ss, 6d. 
Tint and 8«oond Corlntbians. Bev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 2s. each. 
Bpistls to tko Oalatlans. Bev. E. H. Pebowne, D.D. Is. 6(2. 
Bpistls to tke Bpbssians. Bev. H. G. G. Moule, D.D. 2s. ^d. 
Bplstls to tke PbUippians. Bev. H. G. G. MouiiE, D.D. 2«. 6(2. 
Oolosslans and Pliil«mon. Bev. H. G. G. Moule, D.D. 2«. 
Bplstlss to tko Thsssalonians. Bev. G. G. Findlat, B.A. 2$. 
Bplsfles to Timotky* Titos. Bev.A.E.HuMPHBEYs,M.A. 3«. 
BpisUe to tks Heteews. Very Bev. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. 39. 6(2. 
Bpistls of 8t James. Very Bev. E. H. Plumptbe, D.D. Is. 6(2. 
8t Feter and 8t Jade. Very Bev. E. H. Plumptbe, D.D. 2s, 6(2. 
BpisUes of 8t Jobn. Bev. A. Plumheb, D.D. Bs. 6(2. 
Book of Revelation. Bev. W. H. Simcoz, M.A. Bs, 

Other Volumes Preparing. 
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Now Beady* With Maps, Price Is, each volume. 

Book of Joflbna. Bev. J. S. Black, M.A. 

Book of Jtid8«s. Bev. J. S. Black, M.A. 

First Book of gamwol. Prof. Eibxpatbick, D.D. 

flaeona Book of g«mii«l. Prof. Eibxpatbick, D.D. 

First Book of nags. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 

Bwond Book of Xli&gs. Prof. Lumby, D J). 

Qompel aooordins to 8t Matthew. Bey. A. Gabb, M.A. 

Ooapti aocordins to 8t Mark. Bev. G. F. Macleab, D.D. 

Oompel aeoordins to 8t Xiiik*. Very Bev. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. 

OoiqM aeoordins to 8t Jolm. Bev. A. Plumheb, D.D. 

Aets of tka Apostlas. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 
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